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FOREWORD 

SOME  objection  may  be  legitimately  raised  to 
my  choice  of  a  title  for  this  story.  I  want 
to  confess  and  to  make  clear  that  "Yellow 
Shadows"  from  the  time  of  its  conception  under- 
went considerable  changes  before  reaching  actual 
parturition.  Those  dead  yellow  faces  in  which  only 
the  slit-like  eyes  live,  those  elusive  figures  which 
merge  with  the  mists  of  Limehouse,  have  often 
seemed  to  me  to  be  kin  of  the  shadows;  to  be  indeed 
those  shadows — yellow  shadows.  And  if,  in  this 
story,  I  set  out  to  paint  a  Whistler  Nocturne,  and 
because  of  a  changing  purpose  or  because  my  char- 
acters ran  away  with  me,  I  have  rather  accomplished 
no  more  than  a  sketch  in  charcoal  and  ochre,  I  feel 
that  this  apology  is  called  for. 

Sax  Rohmer. 
Funchal,  Madeira. 
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from  a  thermos  flask  enabled  him,  however,  to 
achieve  his  object;  and  when,  amid  a  dismal  ratt- 
ling of  brakes,  the  8 15  settled  down  as  if  abandoned 
to  despair,  he  arose  and  surveyed  himself  in  the 
fog-fouled  mirror  above  the  seat,  sponged  his  upper 
lip,  which  alone  had  engaged  his  attention,  with  a 
moistened  handkerchief,  and  smiled  at  his  reflection 
joyously. 

A  grip  lay  open  upon  the  seat,  and  into  this  he 
put  the  thermos  flask,  shaving  mirror,  and  other 
accessories,  and  reclosed  the  case.  Finally,  he 
opened  a  window,  with  the  result  that  the  compart- 
ment became  laden  with  yellow  vapour,  and  threw 
something  out,  quickly  shutting  the  window  again. 
Fog  signals  were  booming  eerily  as  he  sank  into  a 
corner  seat  and  lighted  a  cigarette. 

The  now  clean-shaven  traveller  abandoned  himself 
to  pleasant  speculations  which  a  close  observer 
would  have  said  related  to  the  future.  Nor  were 
these  dissociated  from  his  light  baggage,  reposing 
upon  the  rack  in  front  of  him.  For  some  time  he 
stared  almost  tenderly  at  an  attache  case  which, 
with  a  topcoat  and  the  grip,  constituted  his  visible 
possessions. 

In  spirit  he  was  far  from  present  surroundings, 
yet  these  were  not  without  interest  of  a  kind;  for 
this  last  and  most  formidable  bank  of  fog  had  delayed 
the  train  on  the  very  borders  of  Chinatown.  Lost 
in  roseate  dreams,  he  sat  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
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Little  Asia.  Only  the  fog  banks  obscured  from 
his  view  streets  which  after  dark  were  honoured  by 
double  patrols. 

A  muffled  signal  boomed  somewhere  ahead.  The 
8:5  came  to  life  again.  But  not  before  the  man 
in  the  corner  had  been  recalled  from  his  waking 
dreams  by  what  sounded  like  a  police  whistle  blown 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  line. 

He  sat  up  alertly,  peering  into  the  yellow  void, 
then  he  glanced  at  his  wrist  watch  and  uttered 
an  impatient  exclamation.  The  train,  however,  was 
moving  slowly  onward.  Dimly  he  became  aware 
of  shouts  out  there  in  the  fog.  He  could  not  be  sure 
from  which  side  they  came,  nor  sure  indeed  that  he 
was  not  deceiving  himself.  Nevertheless,  an  impulse 
prompted  him  to  cross  and  open  the  window. 

Immediately,  he  regretted  the  action.  Evil- 
smelling  mist  swept  in  at  him  menacingly.  The  train 
was  gaining  speed,  and,  now,  he  could  detect  no 
sound  above  the  rattle  which  it  made.  Upon  a 
powerful  current  of  air,  vapour,  visible  like  smoke, 
swept  into  the  compartment.  Hastily  he  reclosed  the 
window.  A  door  banged  behind  him — and  he  turned 
in  a  flash. 

"Good  God!" 

His  hand  went  to  his  right  jacket  pocket,  his  glance 
momentarily  was  directed  to  the  attache  case  upon 
the  rack.  Then,  dumb  with  astonishment,  he  stood 
there  staring.     The  train  now  was  proceeding  at 
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something  like  twenty  miles  an  hour — but  he  was  no 
longer  alone. 

A  woman  had  entered  the  compartment,  and  she 
stood  by  the  opposite  window  confronting  him! 

"Please!"  she  said,  "please!"  and  stretched  out 
her  hands  in  a  gesture  of  appeal.  "Don't  be  angry 
with  me.     I  will  explain." 

The  expression  in  her  long,  narrow,  dark  eyes  was 
not  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  music  of  her 
voice,  and  so  for  a  moment  the  man  did  not  relax 
his  tense  attitude.     Each  studied  the  other. 

The  woman  saw  a  man  of  medium  height  and 
slight  build,  wearing  a  well-cut  double-breasted  blue 
serge  suit,  which,  nevertheless,  was  not  new.  It  was 
still  fashionable,  however,  and  had  obviously  been 
made  by  a  tailor  in  the  Mayfair  district.  Its  wearer 
appeared  to  be  about  thirty-five,  and  although  the 
rest  of  his  face  was  slightly  sunburned,  his  upper 
lip  was  not.  He  was  handsome  in  an  intellectual 
fashion,  having  the  high  brow  of  imagination,  and 
dark  hair  receding  at  the  temples. 

His  observant  gaze  showed  him  a  woman  who 
wore  a  dark,  fur-trimmed  coat  fitting  closely  to 
her  slim  figure,  and  a  small,  modish  hat  which, 
like  a  pierrot's  cap,  entirely  concealed  her  hair. 
Even  in  the  imperfect  light  he  saw  that  her  fawn 
stockings  and  dainty,  high-heeled  shoes  were  mud 
stained;  indeed,  one  of  her  stockings  was  torn. 
But   her   face    particularly   engaged    his    attention. 
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She  was  pale  with  a  pallor  resembling  ivory, 
and  her  long,  almond-shaped  eyes  possessed  a 
marked  peculiarity:  they  slanted  in  a  manner  rarely 
met  with  in  the  Western  races.  Her  lips  were  full 
and  very  red,  or  by  artifice  were  rendered  so.  She 
wore  no  gloves,  and  because,  as  if  in  agitation,  she 
constantly  moved  her  hands,  he  noted  that  they  were 
long  and  slender  and  of  the  same  ivory  pallor  as  her 
face  and  neck. 

Chelsea  would  have  acclaimed  her  a  beauty;  but 
her  good  looks  were  of  a  type  too  unusual  to  appeal 
to  every  man.     Her  fellow  traveller  laughed  shortly. 

"I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  your  explanation,"  he  said. 

His  change  of  tone  seemed  to  reassure  her,  and: 

"You  will  find  it  very  hard  to  believe,"  she  replied; 
"yet  you  must,  you  must  believe  me!  So  much 
depends  upon  it." 

Her  voice,  like  her  nationality,  puzzled  him.  It 
possessed  an  unfamiliar  music,  and  he  knew  that 
this  woman,  who  like  a  phantom  had  appeared  out  of 
the  fog,  in  despite  of  her  perfect  English,  had  first 
seen  the  light  far  from  the  misty  shores  of  Britain. 

"Please  sit  down,"  he  said.  "I  don't  know  that 
you  really  owe  me  any  explanation.  But" — he 
laughed  again  whimsically — "I  had  not  anticipated 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  you." 

The  woman  seated  herself,  but  did  not  respond 
to  his  mood.  Her  long,  dark  eyes  remained  sombre 
and  watchful. 
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"Thank  you,"  she  responded,  as  her  fellow  travel- 
ler sank  into  a  seat  and  faced  her.  "There  were 
several  people  in  the  compartments  to  right  and 
left  of  this  one,  and  so  I  decided  to  throw  myself 
on  your  mercy."  She  bent  forward,  watching  him 
intently.  "I  have  escaped  from  the  gravest  peril 
in  which  a  woman  can  be — a  peril  into  which  my 
own  folly  led  me.     If  my  husband  even  suspected 

"     She  made  a  gesture  with  her  eloquent  white 

hands:  "I  dare  not  think  of  it." 

"But,  madam — pardon  my  curiosity — what 
prompted  you  to  attempt  so  dangerous  a  thing  as 
to  climb  up  on  to  a  railway  track  and  mount  a  moving 
train?" 

The  long,  slanting  eyes  continued  to  regard  him 
fixedly,  and: 

"Fear!"  the  woman  replied. 

But  she  spoke  the  word  in  such  a  way  that  some- 
thing of  its  quality  was  conveyed  eerily  to  the  listener. 

"A  good  fortune  which  I  do  not  deserve  brought 
this  train  to  a  standstill  at  that  point.  They  were 
behind  me — not  ten  yards  behind  me." 

The  man's  astonishment  was  growing  by  leaps  and 
bounds. 

"They?"  he  echoed,  "who  were  they?" 

She  bent  farther  forward,  until  her  pale,  beautiful 
face  was  very  near  to  his  own.     Then: 

"The  Chinese!"  she  whispered.  "I  cannot,  I 
dare  not,  tell  you  more.     But  I  had  ventured  into 
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a  place " — she  moved  her  hand  vaguely — "down 
there.  O  God!"  She  shuddered  and  covered  her 
face  in  sudden,  violent  agitation. 

"If  he  knew — if  he  suspected!  I  am  not  safe  yet, 
I  am  not  safe  yet!" 

She  looked  up  again,  and  resting  one  of  those  long, 
slender  hands  upon  her  companion's  knee: 

"You  are  a  gentleman,"  she  said.  "You  could 
not  torture  a  woman.  I  have  been  tortured  enough 
already.  Help  me,  now.  I  will  be  grateful  to  you 
all  my  life." 

The  man  was  moved  indefinably.  He  could  not 
marshal  his  own  emotions.  It  was  an  appeal  to  his 
chivalry,  but  it  was  not  his  chivalry  which  it  had 
awakened.  The  watching  dark  eyes,  the  touch  of 
the  sensitive  fingers,  the  whole  aura  of  the  woman, 
reacted  upon  him  in  a  manner  which  he  found  his 
brain  in  too  great  a  turmoil  to  examine.  Ostensibly 
she  addressed  herself  to  the  good  that  was  in  him; 
but  it  was  some  deep,  buried  evil,  hitherto  only 
dimly  suspected  by  himself,  which  responded. 

"Help  me,"  she  whispered.  "You  shall  not  regret 
having  helped  me." 

He  shook  himself  free — the  effort  was  a  conscious 
one — from  the  peculiar  spell  of  her  personality.  He 
forced  a  smile  to  his  lips. 

"Madam,"  he  said,  "it  is  to  the  railway  company 
you  must  justify  yourself,  not  to  me." 

She  shrank  back,  inhaling  sibilantly,  but: 
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"Please  don't  be  offended,"  he  added  hastily. 
"Rest  assured  that  I  will  do  anything  in  my  power 
to  help  you.  Believe  me" — he  spoke  earnestly — 
"I  only  strove  to  reassure  you.  In  anything  I  can 
do,  command  me." 

He  aimed  to  put  his  companion  at  her  ease  but 
was  not  at  ease  himself.  His  first  idea,  which  had 
manifested  itself  in  that  rapid  glance  at  the  attache 
case,  he  had  not  yet  wholly  dismissed.  But  if  this 
woman  with  the  bell-like  voice  and  the  unforgettable 
slender  hands  should  prove  to  be  a  criminal,  then 
he  thought  he  would  never  trust  experience  or 
instinct  again.  She  was  silent  for  a  while,  but 
finally: 

"Where  does  this  train  go  to?"  she  asked. 

"To  Fenchurch  Street.  It  is  not  supposed  to 
stop  between  West  India  Docks  and  the  terminus." 

"How  can  I  ask  you?"  she  went  on,  her  voice 
lowered  almost  to  a  whisper.  "I  am  ashamed,  I 
am  ashamed." 

She  looked  up  at  him  suddenly. 

"Don't  you  understand?  I  have  no  ticket — and 
I  am  penniless." 

He  met  her  glance.  His  first  fears,  he  determined, 
had  been  childish,  groundless.  This  was  an  ingenious 
variation  of  the  confidence  trick! 

In  order  to  confirm  his  suspicions: 

"I  quite  understand,"  he  returned  gravely,  and 
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was  taking  out  his  pocket  case,  when  came  the 
pleading  voice: 

"You  surely  don't  want  to  humiliate  me?" 

He  paused  in  astonishment. 

"I  don't  understand." 

"Yet  I  ask  so  little  of  you,"  she  said.  "Consider." 
She  glanced  down  at  her  muddy  shoes.  "Consider 
the  attention  I  should  attract  at  Fenchurch  Street — 
the  interview  with  the  officials — the  particulars  as  to 
where  I  lost  my  ticket — in  short,  the  undesirable 
publicity.  I  beg  of  you,  sir,  to  give  up  your  ticket 
to  me.  If  you  will  also  give  me  your  card  I  will  see 
that  the  amount  of  the  fare  reaches  you  by  first  post 
in  the  morning." 

Subtly,  she  had  secured  an  advantage.  Perhaps 
it  was  merely  strategy  on  her  part,  but  she  had  de- 
stroyed the  premises  upon  which  his  second  theory 
rested,  and  he  found  himself  thrown  back  again  upon 
vague  speculation.  Whatever  the  truth  of  the 
matter,  he  reflected,  the  price  of  a  first-class  ticket 
from  West  India  Docks  to  Fenchurch  Street  was  a 
small  one  to  pay  for  so  singular  an  experience;  the 
exact  amount  being  fourpence! 

"I  shall  be  delighted  to  do  as  you  suggest,"  he 
replied,  "and  if  it  would  be  a  convenience  to  you, 
I  propose  that  you  share  my  taxi  to  your  destination." 

The  dark  eyes  rested  upon  him,  momentarily,  with 
a  new  expression  in  their  depths. 
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"It  is  very  good  of  you,"  said  his  strange  com- 
panion; "but  as,  thanks  to  your  kindness,  you  will 
have  to  delay  to  buy  a  ticket,  it  would  be  very  un- 
wise for  me  to  wait." 

"By  which,"  he  retorted,  "I  understand  that  you 
do  not  desire  me  to  know  your  name.  Is  not  that 
a  little  unkind?" 

She  was  watching  him  intently  again;  and: 
"I  should  not  like  you  to  think  so,"  she  replied, 
"but  if  you  will  promise  never  to  breathe  a  word 
to  any  one  of  our  meeting  and  to  make  no  endeavour 
to  trace  me,  I  will  give  you  an  opportunity,  if  you 
care  to  avail  yourself,  of  meeting  me  again." 

Entering  into  the  spirit  of  this  fantastic  adventure: 
"I    promise,"    he   said   simply,   handing   her   his 
railway  ticket  and  visiting  card.     "I  think  we  are 
just  running  into  Fenchurch  Street." 

Their  glances  met  for  a  few  moments,  and: 
"Thank  you,"  came  the  musical  voice. 
Delicate  ivory  hands  gripped  his  shoulders,  and 
just  as  the  first  of  the  station  lights  burst  dully 
through  the  fog,  he  found  languorous,  heavy-lidded 
eyes  close  to  him  and  red  lips  pressed  to  his  own  in 
a  lingering  kiss,  the  memory  of  which  was  to  haunt 
him  through  many  long  days  to  come. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  MAN  WITH  NO  TICKET 

SHE  disappeared  almost  as  mysteriously  as  she 
had  appeared.  At  one  moment  she  was  with 
him;  in  the  next  he  was  alone.  He  wondered 
— and  was  unsatisfied.  Her  indiscretion — "If  my 
husband  even  suspected" — what  could  it  have 
been  ?     And  why  was  she  penniless  ? 

"Ah,  well,"  he  muttered. 

He  had  resumed  his  topcoat,  and,  carrying  the  at- 
tache case  and  grip,  he  proceeded  slowly  along  the 
platform. 

Few  first-class  passengers  had  been  on  the  train, 
and  no  porter  presented  himself.  The  greater 
number  of  the  travellers  by  the  belated  8:5  were 
dock  officials  and  members  of  the  railway  staff. 
It  was  a  bedraggled  and  dejected  company.  By 
a  small  stack  of  luggage  conveniently  near  to  the 
barrier,  the  man  with  no  ticket  set  down  his  grip, 
which  was  uncomfortably  heavy. 

The  fact  had  suddenly  been  borne  home  to  him  that 
something  unusual  was  taking  place  at  the  station, 
or  was  expected  to  take  place. 

Yellow,  choking  vapour  draping  the  ugly  building 
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enhanced  this  peculiar  atmosphere  of  mystery,  so 
that  an  indefinable  foreboding  clutched  at  his  heart. 
Through  the  windows  of  the  train  which  he  had  just 
quitted  he  could  see  the  platform  on  the  other  side. 

It  was  deserted,  except  for  two  constables;  and 
vaguely  he  wondered  what  they  could  be  doing  there. 
Then,  as  he  moved  nearer  to  the  exit,  he  saw  the 
guard  of  the  train  in  conversation  with  the  station 
master;  and  standing  immediately  behind  the  col- 
lector, closely  examining  the  faces  of  outgoing  pas- 
sengers, was  a  thick-set,  florid  man  buttoned  up  in  a 
fawn-coloured  raincoat  and  wearing  a  bowler  hat — 
almost  certainly  a  detective. 

A  frightful  suspicion  entered  his  mind.  They  were 
looking  for  his  late  companion! 

Perhaps  he  had  been  travelling  in  the  company 
of  a  notorious  international  criminal — some  agent 
of  the  Terrorists !  But,  if  this  were  so,  why  had  they 
allowed  her  to  pass?  For  certainly  she  had  been 
among  the  first  to  leave  the  platform,  since  she  was 
nowhere  in  sight.  There  were  less  than  a  dozen 
people  ahead  of  him,  now,  and  as  if  in  further  con- 
tradiction of  his  latest  theory,  he  noticed  that  the 
man  behind  the  barrier  was  scrutinizing  the  faces 
of  the  male  passengers  but  paying  little  attention 
to  the  few  women. 

He  gripped  his  case  nervously  and  felt  his  heart 
beginning  to  beat  with  unusual  rapidity.  He  had 
attached  little  importance  to  his  "loss"  of  a  four- 
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penny  ticket,  but  now,  at  the  prompting  of  a  name- 
less fear  which  beset  him,  he  determined  to  search 
for  it  in  that  half-absent  and  half-apprehensive 
manner  which  characterizes  the  average  traveller  on 
such  occasions. 

Therefore,  by  the  gateway  and  in  view  of  the 
officials,  he  plunged  his  hand  into  pocket  after 
pocket,  whilst  a  file  of  fellow  passengers  passed  out 
unchallenged  and  he  found  himself  a  focus  of  interest 
for  the  watchful  group;  in  fact,  as  he  abandoned  the 
spurious  search,  he  surprised  an  exchange  of  sig- 
nificant glances  between  the  stationmaster  and  the 
detective. 

The  constables  who  had  been  on  the  farther 
platform  were  now  searching  the  train,  compartment 
by  compartment.  He  stepped  up  to  the  station- 
master,  whose  gaze  was  fixed  upon  him  m  open 
hostility,  in  time  to  detect  the  whispered  words  of 
one  of  the  four  men  at  the  barrier: 

"We've  got  him!" 

A  sort  of  anger  which  he  thought  must  resemble 
that  of  a  cornered  rat  restored  his  courage,  and: 

"I  fear  I  have  lost  my  ticket,"  he  said.  His  tone 
was  just  a  shade  too  casual — "As  I  am  to  blame,  it 
will  save  time  if  I  pay  the  fare  from  Blackwall." 

He  placed  the  attache  case  on  the  platform  beside 
him  and  thrust  his  hand  into  his  pocket. 

"I  forget  the  exact  amount,"  he  added.  "I 
actually  joined  the  train  at  West  India  Docks." 
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It  was  not  the  stationmaster  but  the  man  in  the 
raincoat  who  answered. 

"Kindly  step  this  way,"  he  remarked,  but: 

"Stationmaster!"  said  the  passenger  sharply,  "I 
addressed  you.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  answer? 
My  time  is  of  some  value." 

"I  have  asked  you  kindly  to  step  this  way,  sir," 
the  previous  speaker  interrupted  patiently.  He 
had  good-humoured  blue  eyes  and  a  conciliatory 
manner  which  was  disarming.  "I  regret  the  incon- 
venience, but  no  doubt  the  matter  can  be  settled  ii* 
a  few  minutes." 

"It  can  surely  be  settled  at  once  if  I  give  you 
sixpence  or  whatever  the  fare  is?" 

"That  might  suit  you!"  said  the  guard,  chuckling 
excitedly. 

Whereupon  the  other  lost  his  temper. 

"What  the  devil  do  you  mean!"  he  cried.  "I  am 
not  accustomed  to  rudeness  from  railway  em- 
ployees ! " 

The  man  flushed,  looking  at  him  darkly,  and 
would  have  retorted,  but: 

"Hold  your  tongue,  my  lad!"  said  the  wearer  of 
the  raincoat,  an  unsuspected  note  of  authority  coming 
into  his  voice.  He  turned  to  the  angry  passenger. 
"I  must  request  you  to  answer  a  few  questions. 
I  am  a  police  officer." 

Observing  that  a  considerable  group  of  people 
had  collected  beyond  the  barrier,  principally  com- 
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posed  of  fellow  passengers  who  had  sensed  the  fact 
that  something  unusual  was  afoot,  the  angry  traveller 
determined  that  this  was  neither  the  time  nor  place 
for  a  further  display  of  spleen,  and,  once  more  grasp- 
ing his  precious  case,  he  proceeded  in  silence  to  the 
stationmaster's  office.  There,  resting  his  elbow  upon 
the  desk,  he  faced  the  stationmaster  and  the  detec- 
tive; and: 

"Perhaps,"  he  requested,  "in  common  justice 
you  will  be  good  enough  to  explain  the  position. 
Why  am  I  detained  in  this  way?  Since  when  has 
it  been  a  crime  to  lose  one's  railway  ticket?" 

For  a  moment  neither  man  answered  him.  The 
stationmaster  stood  just  inside  the  door,  looking 
peculiarly  ill  at  ease,  and  the  detective,  having  re- 
moved his  bowler,  leaned  against  the  mantelpiece. 
He  possessed  a  head  of  very  bristly  upstanding 
black  hair  which  was  seen  to  advantage  against  a 
coloured  background  afforded  by  a  map  of  the 
London,  Tilbury  &  Southend  Railway  Company's 
routes.  Nature  had  palpably  designed  him  for  a 
humorist,  and  he  now  approached  his  delicate 
official  task  with  a  distaste  which  he  was  unable 
wholly  to  conceal. 

"No  one  has  accused  you  of  committing  a  crime," 
he  said.     "May  I  ask  your  name?" 

"  My  name  can  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  fact  that  I  have  lost  my  ticket.  By  what  right 
do  you  ask?" 
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"I  have  told  you  by  what  right." 

"The  mere  fact  that  you  are  attached  to  the 
police  force  does  not  entitle  you  to  detain  me  without 
reason.  My  time  is  of  value.  You  ask  me  for  my 
name.  I  ask  you  for  yours.  I  also  ask  of  what 
I  am  accused." 

"So  far,"  the  other  replied  patiently,  "you  are 
accused  of  nothing.  My  name  is  Sowerby — De- 
tective Inspector  Sowerby  of  the  Criminal  Investi- 
gation Department.  I  have  official  reasons  for 
wishing  to  know  yours." 

"Very  well,  Inspector,"  the  passenger  replied 
slowly;  "I  suppose  you  are  within  your  rights.  I 
will  give  you  my  card." 

He  took  out  his  case,  paused,  and  immediately 
realized  that  he  had  committed  a  blunder.  He  had 
given  the  last  card  in  the  case  to  his  mysterious 
travelling  companion! 

"I  am  sorry,"  he  said,  returning  the  wallet  to  his 
pocket.     "My  name  is  Bernard  Hope." 

The  stationmaster  coughed  drily,  and  Inspector 
Sowerby  gazed  down  speculatively  at  the  floor 
as  though  inspiration  might  lurk  in  the  nearly  de- 
faced pattern  of  the  linoleum.  When  he  looked 
up  again,  the  .effect  was  as  though  a  comedian  had 
looked  through  a  mask  of  tragedy.  In  other  words, 
the  Inspector's  face  had  assumed  the  prescribed 
official  expression,  but  his  eyes  smiled. 


I    ^ 
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"Very  well,  Mr.  Hope,"  he  said.  "It's  a  funny 
world.     Do  you  live  in  London?'* 

"Yes." 

"What  is  your  business  at  the  docks?" 

"I  have  none,  ordinarily.  To-night  I  had  gone  to 
see  a  friend." 

"At  the  West  India  Docks?" 

"Yes — on  the  Port  Royal,  lying  there." 

"And  when  did  you  leave  your  friend,  Mr.  Hope?" 

"I  didn't  see  him.     He  had  come  up  to  London." 

"He  wasn't  expecting  you,  then?" 

"No.  He  did  not  even  know  that  I  was  in  Eng- 
land." 

"How  did  you  find  out  he  was  not  on  board?" 

"From  his  steward." 

The  Inspector  paused  for  a  moment;  then: 

"As  this  is  a  very  serious  matter,"  he  said,  "per- 
haps you  would  like  to  make  quite  sure  that  the 
ticket  is  really  lost." 

"I  am  quite  sure,"  Hope  declared  wearily,  "but, 
nevertheless,  I  will  look  again." 

Accordingly  he  turned  out  all  his  pockets,  and  then, 
shrugging  his  shoulders: 

"You  see,"  he  said,  "it  is  gone." 

"Was  it  a  return-half?" 

"No.  It  was  a  single  ticket — from  the  Docks 
station." 

"You  were  travelling  first  class?" 
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"Yes." 

"Were  you  alone  in  the  compartment?'* 

Almost  imperceptibly  Hope  hesitated  before  re- 
plying: 

"No.     There  was  one  other  passenger,  a  lady." 

"  Known  to  you  ? " 

"Unknown  to  me." 

Inspector  Sowerby  turned  to  the  stationmaster. 

"Have  all  the  first-class  coaches  searched,"  he 
directed,  "for  a  ticket  issued  at  West  India  Docks." 

The  stationmaster  nodded  and  went  out;  and, 
as  the  door  closed : 

"Now,  Mr.  Hope,"  said  the  Inspector,  moving 
restlessly  from  foot  to  foot,  "before  you  answer  any 
more  questions,  you  are  entitled  to  know  why  I  have 
detained  you.  A  man  was  robbed  and  murdered  down 
in  the  Chinatown  district  to-night,  and  someone 
was  seen  climbing  up  the  railway  embankment 
while  the  8:5  was  held  up  there  by  fog.  Now, 
from  the  time  the  train  moved  on,  it  didn't  stop 
again  until  it  reached  Fenchurch  Street.  All  the 
exits  have  been  watched — and  you  are  the  only 
passenger  without  a  ticket!" 

"Good  heavens!"  Hope  exclaimed;  and  he  ex- 
perienced the  curious  sensation  of  feeling  himself  turn 
pale.  "But — but  this  is  preposterous!  I  have 
never  been  in  Chinatown  in  my  life!" 

"That,  I  am  afraid,"  the  Inspector  returned, 
"I  shall  have  to  ask  you  to  prove.     However,  I  have 
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warned  you.  You  will  probably  find  it  quite  easy  to 
substantiate  the  statements  you  have  made.  What 
is  the  name  of  your  friend  on  the  Port  Royal?" 

"Captain  Markham." 

"The  commander?" 

"Yes." 

"Did  you  go  down  by  train?" 

"No,"  Hope  replied  slowly,  "I  came  by  road  from 
Dover. " 

"From  Dover!" 

Detective  Inspector  Sowerby's  expressive  features 
registered  acute  astonishment. 

"Yes.  I  have  been  abroad.  I  left  Paris  at  noon, 
and  some  people  whose  acquaintance  I  made  on  the 
boat  offered  to  drive  me  up.  They  had  arranged  for 
a  car  to  meet  them  at  Dover.'* 

"I  see,"  Sowerby  murmured;  but  his  expression 
indicated  that  such  was  not  the  case.  "I  should  like 
to  point  out  that  the  Dover  Road  does  not  run 
through  Limehouse/; 

"I  agree,  Inspector.  We  reached  the  Docks  by 
way  of  Blackwall  Tunnel.  These  people  were  going 
to  join  a  liner  for  the  East.v 

"Coming  from  Paris?  Why  not  join  it  at  Mar- 
seilles?" 

"The  very  point  I  raised  when  I  heard  of  their 
plans.  But  I  learned  that  the  lady — they  were 
a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eldred  of  New  York — disliked 
Continental    railway   travelling.     I    accepted   their 
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offer,  as  I  thought  it  would  just  enable  me  to  catch 
Markham  before  he  sailed." 

"I  see,"  Sowerby  murmured  again.  "So  they 
dropped  you  at  the  West  India  Docks  and  went  on 
down  to  the  Royal  Albert?  This  all  seems  fairly 
reasonable.  It's  a  pity  you  have  no  card,  but  there 
are  many  people  in  London  who  can  identify  you?" 

"Certainly." 

"Have  you  such  a  thing  as  an  hotel  bill?"  Sowerby 
suggested  helpfully. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  always  destroy  them." 

"H'm!  Anything  else?  A  theatre  ticket,  for 
instance?" 

"No.  By  some  fatality  I  seem  to  have  scrapped 
everything  that  could  have  assisted  me  now." 

Inspector  Sowerby  turned  his  speculative  gaze 
upon  the  floor  once  more.  The  door  opened  and 
the  stationmaster  entered,  shaking  his  head. 

"Nothing,"  he  reported. 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence,  and  then,  in  a 
strained  voice: 

"I  can  only  assure  you,"  said  Hope,  "that  I  know 
nothing  whatever  about  this  matter.  Good  heavens, 
Inspector!  As  you  say  that  the  murderer  was  seen 
escaping,  surely  you  have  some  description  of  his 
appearance?" 

"I  have,"  the  Inspector  replied  sorrowfully. 
"A  slight,  dark  man,  very  active,  and  wearing  a 
blue  suit." 
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"Good  heavens!"  said  Hope  again.  "But,  In- 
spector, if  you  believe  me  to  be  the  man  who  boarded 
the  train  in  the  fog,  how  do  you  account  for  my 
having  baggage  with  me?" 

Inspector  Sowerby  glanced  down  at  the  attache 
case  upon  the  floor  beside  the  speaker. 

"That  is  easily  handled,"  he  replied;  "in  fact, 
the  wanted  man  was  actually  carrying  something — 
which  might  have  been  a  small  bag  and  an  over- 
coat. 

"But  my  suitcase!"  Hope  cried  triumphantly — 
"what  of  my  heavy  suitcase?" 

"Eh!"  the  Inspector  exclaimed,  looking  blankly 
at  the  stationmaster,  "Have  you  seen  any  suitcase?" 

The  other  shook  his  head. 

"Where  did  you  leave  this  suitcase?"  Sowerby 
inquired. 

"I  put  it  down  on  the  platform  near  some  other 
luggage.  It  was  too  heavy  to  carry  far,  and  I 
intended  to  go  back  for  it  when  I  had  paid  for  my 
ticket." 

"Surely  you  didn't  know  you  had  lost  your  ticket 
at  that  time?"  the  stationmaster  broke  in.  "I  saw 
you  looking  for  it  just  by  the  barrier.  You  had  no 
suitcase  with  you  then." 

"But,"  Hope  exclaimed  confusedly,  "this  can  all 
be  settled  by  sending  out  for  my  grip !  I  can  enum- 
erate the  whole  of  its  contents." 

The  Inspector  turned  to  the  stationmaster. 
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"Will  you  make  sure?"  he  said. 

"Certainly,"  was  the  reply. 

The  other  went  out.  As  the  door  closed  upon 
his  exit: 

"You  know,  Mr.  Hope,"  Inspector  Sowerby 
continued,  his  hands  clasped  behind  him  and  his 
eyes  now  fixed  upon  the  suspect,  "your  story  is  be- 
ginning to  wear  a  little  bit  thin.  You  have  not  yet 
produced  one  shred  of  evidence  to  show  that  you 
have  been  in  Paris,  nor  one  shred  of  evidence  to 
show  that  you  were  on  the  train  when  it  left  West 
India  Docks.  There  was  a  time  when  I  thought 
I  had  made  a  mistake,  but  I  am  beginning  to  change 
my  mind.  If  this  suitcase  is  not  forthcoming,  I 
warn  you  that  things  will  have  taken  on  a  very  serious 
aspect." 

"My  suitcase  is  there.  I  put  it  down  on  the 
platform  myself." 

"Very  well;  we  shall  see.  But  in  the  meantime, 
there  is  one  small  point,  Mr.  Hope,  which  should 
help  us  to  settle  the  question  once  and  for  all  about 
your  being  in  Paris.     Where's  your  passport?" 

Bernard  Hope's  expression  changed.  Perhaps,  in 
crises  of  our  lives,  we  become  clairvoyant;  perhaps 
a  shadowy  foreknowledge  of  what  was  to  be  came 
to  him.  Certainly,  he  paused  for  several  seconds, 
watching  Sowerby,  who  had  put  his  last  question 
almost  pathetically.     Then: 

"It  is  in  my  suitcase,"  he  replied. 
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And  even  as  he  spoke  the  words  the  door  opened 
again,  and  the  stationmaster  entered. 

"Not  a  scrap  of  baggage  on  the  platform,"  he 
announced.     "Everything  cleared  away." 

At  that,   Bernard  Hope  lost  control  of  himself. 

"My  God!"  he  cried,  "this  is  like  some  dreadful 
nightmare!  It  must  have  been  stolen!  I  am  not 
blaming  you,  Inspector,  but  your  suspicions  are 
absurd.  I  know  nothing — nothing  whatever — about 
this  matter!" 

His  mind  was  in  a  turmoil.  What  possible  con- 
nection could  exist  between  the  murderer  and  the 
woman  who  had  climbed  into  the  train,  he  could  not 
imagine.  He  remained  sane  enough  to  realize  that 
the  fatality  which  seemed  to  be  dogging  his  footsteps 
had  nullified  the  value  of  every  statement  he  had 
made.  To  admit  now  that  he  hadlnot  told  the  whole 
truth,  and  to  offer  as  his  explanation  a  promise  to  a 
strange  woman,  could  in  no  way  improve  his  case. 
Indeed,  he  realized  that  the  fantastic  story  would 
certainly  not  be  credited.  He  determined  to  seek 
expert  advice. 

"I  fully  realize  my  position,"  he  said,  forcing 
himself  to  speak  calmly,  "and  so,  before  I  answer 
any  more  questions,  I  should  like  to  communicate 
with  a  friend  who  is  a  counsel  of  long  experience  in 
such  matters." 

"You  may  communicate  with  any  one  you  wish 
in  a  moment,"  the  Inspector  replied,  "but  as  a  very 
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large  sum  of  ready  money  is  believed  to  have  been 
stolen  from  the  murdered  man,  I  must  first  ask  you" 
— pointing   to   the   attache   case — "to   open   that." 

As  Sowerby  spoke  it  was  possible,  even  in  the 
badly  lighted  office,  to  detect  the  fact  that  Bernard 
Hope  had  grown  pale.  The  stationmaster,  catching 
the  Inspector's  glance,  nodded  grimly. 

"Unlock  it,  please,"  the  Inspector  repeated 
sorrowfully. 

A  figure  of  detected  guilt,  moving  like  an  auto- 
maton, Bernard  Hope  took  out  a  key  ring,  selected 
a  key,  and  opened  the  attache  case.  A  voice,  he 
could  not  have  said  whose  voice  it  was,  exclaimed: 

"That  settles  it." 

The  case  was  packed  with  English  banknotes  and 
Treasury  notes,  neatly  tied  together  in  little  bundles/ 


CHAPTER  III 

YVETTE  GOES  EAST 

SOME  two  hours  prior  to  these  dramatic  hap- 
penings at  Fenchurch  Street,  Yvette  Chal- 
mers sat  before  the  mirror  in  her  dressing 
room  at  the  Riviera  Theatre  crushing  a  fashionably 
small  hat  down  on  her  short,  closely  waving  hair, 
which  gleamed  with  mahogany  tints  in  the  lamplight. 
She  was  otherwise  dressed  ready  to  go  out.  For, 
as  she  was  wont  to  explain  to  her  friends  who  ex- 
pressed surprise  at  meeting  her  during  the  evening, 
she  had  the  misfortune  to  be  murdered  in  the  first  act. 

She  wore  a  dark,  fur-trimmed  coat,  which  fitted 
her  slim  figure  perfectly,  and  as  she  sat  there  arrang- 
ing her  hair  beneath  the  inadequate  brim  of  her  hat, 
she  must  have  afforded  a  very  charming  study  for  an 
artist  not  obsessed  by  the  modern  cult  of  ugliness. 

Yvette  had  gray-blue  eyes  whose  habitual  ex- 
pression was  one  of  quizzical  self-dissatisfaction, 
and  a  freshness  of  colouring  which  was  the  despair 
of  her  professional  sisters.  To-night,  one  would 
have  said  that  she  was  preoccupied.  Indeed,  when 
presently  the  door  opened  and  the  dresser  entered, 
her  sudden  start  and  the  way  in  which  she  glanced 
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over  her  shoulder  might  almost  have  been  termed 
apprehensive. 

"Good  heavens!  You  quite  startled  me.  My 
mind  was  miles  and  miles  away.  What  have  you 
got  there?" 

Mrs.  Walters  laid  a  card   upon  the  table;  and: 

"The  gentleman  asked  me  to  remind  you  that  he 
was  leaving  England  to-night,"  she  said. 

Yvette  glanced  at  the  card,  and  a  little  frown  of 
perplexity  appeared  between  her  level  brows.  Me- 
thodically she  tore  the  card  into  fragments  and 
dropped  the  fragments  upon  the  floor.  Then,  look- 
ing up  at  the  woman: 

"How  frightfully  awkward,"  she  murmured.  "I 
don't  quite  know  what  to  do." 

"Shall  I  ask  him  to  come  up?" 

"Oh!  no,  no!"  Yvette  cried  urgently.  "Wait — 
I  must  think.     Did  you  say  I  was  still  here?" 

"Yes,  miss.  I  didn't  know  you  wouldn't  want 
to  see  him.     You  have  always  seen  him  before." 

"I    know    I    have.     But    to-night,    you    see 

Well" — she  laughed  in  an  embarrassed  fashion — 
"it's  very  difficult.     I  have  to  go  somewhere  else." 

"Then  why  not  tell  him  so?" 

"Well,  he  might  want  to  come  with  me." 

"Oh !"  said  the  dresser;  "yes.     That's  reasonable." 

"At  the  same  time,  I  don't  want  to  offend  him. 
I  had  quite  forgotten  it  was  his  last  night  in  town, 
or  I  wouldn't  have  made  the  arrangement." 
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Mrs.  Walters,  a  kindly  looking  woman  of  vast  ex- 
perience, thought  that  she  understood,  and: 

"Suppose  I  say  you  must  have  gone  out  through 
the  front?"  she  suggested.  "He  won't  know  any 
different." 

"He  would  be  sure  to  ask  the  commissionaire," 
Yvette  declared;  "he  is  very  persevering." 

"That's  all  right,"  said  the  other  reassuringly. 
"It's  getting  foggy.  You  might  easily  have  slipped 
out  unnoticed." 

"Foggy?"  cried  Yvette  with  concern.  "Oh,  dear! 
I'm  sorry  to  hear  that.  Does  it  look  like  being 
a  really  thick  one?" 

"It  might  be,"  said  Mrs.  Walters  guardedly. 

"  Rapkin  tells  me  if  the  wind  shifts  to  the  north- 
east, we  shall  be  in  for  a  regular  choker." 

Rapkin,  the  stage  doorkeeper,  was  the  theatre 
oracle,  and  Yvette  received  this  pronouncement  with 
suitable  respect. 

"I  hope  the  wind  stays  in  the  west,''  she  com- 
mented, "or  wherever  it  may  be  at  the  moment,  if 
that  is  the  case." 

She  glanced  again  into  the  mirror  and  stood  up. 

"I'm  awfully  afraid  you  will  have  to  do  as  you 
suggest,"  she  said.  "I  hate  doing  it,  but  I  must. 
Yes,  tell  him  I  have  gone  out  through  the  front." 

Mrs.  Walters  smiled  knowingly  and  retired,  whilst 
Yvette,  making  certain  that  her  purse,  powder  puff, 
and   other   necessities   were   in   her   bag,    prepared 
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to  depart  as  soon  as  the  signal  "all  clear"  should 
be  received. 

The  second  act  of  the  play  had  just  commenced, 
and  the  rooms  to  right  and  left  of  her  were  deserted, 
so  that  she  stood  quite  alone  in  the  corridor  until 
Mrs.  Walters's  leisurely  steps  sounded  upon  the 
stone  stairs  and  Mrs.  Walters  reappeared. 

"He  didn't  believe  me,"  that  lady  reported,  "but 
he's  gone." 

"You  are  quite  sure?" 

Yvette  looked  at  her  eagerly. 

"Well,  he  went  out." 

"Do  you  know  if  Rapkin  got  me  my  cab?" 

"Yes." 

"The  usual  one?" 

"Yes,  miss,"  said  the  dresser,  staring  curiously. 
"I  heard  his  voice  out  there  as  the  door  opened." 

Yvette  began  to  descend,  and : 

"I  wish  you  would  go  out  and  ask  him  to  come 
inside  the  stage  door  for  a  moment,"  she  said.  "You 
might  make  sure,  too,  that  no  one  is  waiting." 

Mrs.  Walters  nodded  comprehendingly,  and,  de- 
scending ahead  of  Yvette  Chalmers,  passed  the  door- 
keeper's stronghold,  pushed  the  swing  door,  and  went 
out  into  the  street. 

There  had  been  a  belated  postal  delivery  whilst 
the  first  act  was  in  progress,  but  as  the  girl  paused 
and  looked  into  Rapkin's  little  room: 

"No,  miss,"  he  said,  and  gloomily  shook  his  head. 
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Indeed,  Rapkin  was  habitually  gloomy,  a  dark  man 
wearing  his  jet-black  moustache  in  the  manner 
of  a  Viking;  an  odd  figure  in  a  clean-shaven  age,  and 
an  incurable  Romantic.  He  had  learned  to  antici- 
pate Yvette's  perpetual  inquiry,  and,  having  watched 
her  examining  her  letters,  by  a  process  of  elimination 
he  had  learned  that  it  was  for  a  once  familiar  hand- 
writing that  she  looked  in  vain. 

She  smiled  at  him  cheerfully,  hiding  her  disap- 
pointment. 

"When  Miss  Chalmers  looks  in  at  my  window,'* 
Rapkin  had  informed  Mrs.  Walters,  "she  makes  the 
sun  shine  in  the  middle  of  the  night." 

Then,  as  Yvette  turned  aside  to  greet  the  taxi 
man  who  had  entered,  Rapkin  shook  his  head  sadly, 
replaced  his  spectacles  which  he  had  temporarily  re- 
moved, and  returned  to  "East  Lynne,"  which  he  was 
reading  with  deep  and  sympathetic  understanding. 

"Good  evening,  miss,"  said  the  taxi  man  heartily. 

He  was  a  florid  and  jovial  figure,  and  in  common 
with  most  people  who  came  in  contact  with  Yvette 
Chalmers  was  happier  in  serving  her  than  in  serving 
almost  any  one  else. 

As  Mrs.  Walters  paused,  significantly  shaking  her 
head: 

"Thanks  so  much,"  said  the  girl;  "you  need  not 
wait  any  longer."  She  turned  again  to  the  man, 
and,  lowering  her  voice,  "Is  it  too  foggy  for  you  to 
drive  me  to  Limehouse?"  she  inquired. 
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His  brown  eyes  opened  widely  in  astonishment, 
and: 

" Limehouse,  miss?"  he  whispered  beerily. 

"Yes.     Is  it  too  foggy?" 

"Well,    miss" — he    continued    to    stare,    a! 
reproachfully — "it's    coming    up    a    bit    thick,    but 
I'll  chance  it,  if  that's  where  you  want  to  go.     What 
part  of  Limehouse?" 

Yvette  glanced  about  her  almost  furtively,  and, 
opening  her  bag,  took  out  a  slip  of  paper  upon  which 
an  address  was  written  in  pencil.     She  held  it  up. 

"Do  you  know  it?"  she  asked. 

The  cabman  held  the  slip  of  paper  more  closely  to 
the  light,  screwing  up  his  eyes  to  read  it;  then: 

"I  know,"  he  said— "off  West  India  Dock  Road. 
Is  that  right?" 

"I  don't  know,"  Yvette  declared.  "I'm  afraid 
you  will  have  to  find  it  for  me." 

"Right  ho!     Shall  you  be  there  long?" 

"No,  not  more  than  half  an  hour  or  so." 

"Well,  cut  it  short,"  said  the  man,  crossing  and 
holding  open  the  door  for  her.  "If  we  got  caught 
down  there  by  the  fog,  I  don't  know  what  time  we 
should  get  back." 

Indeed,  as  she  came  out  of  the  stage  door,  Yvette 
was  rather  alarmed  at  the  density  of  the  mist;  so 
much  so  that  before  entering  the  cab,  she  hesitated. 
Peering  along  in  the  direction  of  the  main  road,  the 
lighted  traffic  of  which  was  already  half  veiled  by 
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fog,  she  pictured  in  her  mind  the  gloomy  East  End 
thoroughfares  along  which  the  route  lay. 

"I  think  it's  lifting  a  bit,"  the  cabman  declared 
optimistically.  "  If  it's  too  thick  when  we  get  past 
Aldgate  we  shall  have  to  turn  back,  that's  all." 

"Very  well,"  said  Yvette  bravely,  and  got  in. 

The  man,  who  had  been  waiting  some  time,  stopped 
to  crank  his  engine,  and,  as  he  did  so,  from  a  shadowy 
doorway  a  little  farther  up  the  narrow  street  in 
which  the  stage  entrance  was  located,  a  muffled  figure 
came  out,  passed  the  cab,  which  was  still  stationary, 
and  disappeared  in  the  direction  of  the  main  thor- 
oughfare. It  was  that  of  a  man  buttoned  up  in  a 
thick,  dark  overcoat,  the  collar  raised  so  as  to  hide 
his  features,  and  the  brim  of  his  soft  hat  pulled  down. 
So  that  even  one  who  had  known  him  well  must 
have  failed  to  recognize  him.  The  corner  gained, 
he  began  keenly  to  scrutinize  the  passing  traffic,  and 
presently,  discerning  a  disengaged  taxicab : 

"Hi!"  he  called.     "Taxi!" 

The  man  pulled  up. 

"I  want  to  go  to  the  West  India  Docks,"  said  the 
one  who  had  hailed  him.  "Is  it  too  far  for  you,  or 
too  foggy?" 

"Are  you  coming  back,  sir?" 

"No.     I  shall  be  staying." 

"It's  a  bit  off  the  map,"  the  man  growled. 

"I  agree.  But  it  is  urgent.  I'll  give  you  double 
fare  and  five  shillings  over." 
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"If  the  fog  thickens,  I  may  get  hung  up  there  all 
night." 

"If  that  is  the  case,  I'll  double  the  tip." 

A  moment's  hesitation,  then: 

"Jump  in.     I'll  risk  it." 

"That's  not  all,"  the  fare  continued.  "See  that 
cab,  just  coming  out  of  the  turning,  yonder,  from  the 
stage  door  of  the  Riviera  Theatre?" 

"Eh?"  the  man  muttered,  straining  his  eyes  to 
peer  through  the  mist.     "Yes,  I  see." 

"Well,  it  is  going  the  same  way  and  I  don't  want 
you  to  lose  sight  of  it." 

"You  mean  you  want  me  to  follow  that  cab?" 

"Exactly!     Can  you  do  it?" 

"I'll  try.  I've  got  a  better  engine  than  his.  But 
if  it  gets  any  more  soupy — the  answer  is  'No.'" 

"Do  your  best.  Quick!  They've  turned  the 
corner." 

"Very  good,  sir.     Jump  in." 

And  so,  through  the  growing  darkness,  two  cabs 
headed  for  Limehouse. 


CHAPTER  IV 

COSMO  POTTER,  K.  C. 

AN  AWKWARD  silence  had  fallen  upon  the  bleak 
/"%  lofty  room  in  New  Scotland  Yard.  Detective 
Inspector  Sowerby  sat  behind  a  table  officially 
furnished  with  a  telephone,  an  ink  pot,  a  pen,  and  a 
virgin  blotting  pad,  tapping  with  the  pen  upon  the 
pad.  Bernard  Hope  sat  in  a  chair  by  the  tall,  un- 
curtained window,  staring  vaguely  at  his  attache  case 
which  stood  upon  a  corner  of  the  big  table. 

Inspector  Sowerby  was  a  badly  puzzled  man. 
Reason  strongly  indicated  that  the  wanted  party 
was  here;  instinct  scoffed  at  reason.  The  discovery 
of  several  thousands  of  pounds  of  ready  money  in 
Bernard  Hope's  possession  seemed  extraordinarily 
like  conclusive  evidence,  and  Hope's  refusal  to  sub- 
mit to  further  examination  without  advice  proved 
that  he,  too,  recognized  the  gravity  of  his  position. 

The  character  of  this  advice  had  done  more  to 
convince  Sowerby  'that  he  tottered  on  the  brink 
of  a  bad  blunder  than  anything  which  the  suspected 
man  hitherto  had  said  or  done.  For  Hope  had  asked 
for  and  obtained  permission  to  endeavour  to  com- 
municate with  none  other  than  Cosmo  Potter,  one 
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of  the  most  successful  criminal  counsels  at  the  Bar, 
and,  moreover,  a  nephew  of  the  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner, who  was  Sowerby's  immediate  chief.  The 
facilities  enjoyed  by  Mr.  Potter  in  the  preparation 
of  his  criminal  cases  were  notorious  throughout  the 
Department  and  in  some  quarters  were  resented. 
That  the  formidable  and  influential  counsel  was  a 
friend  of  Hope's  added  an  element  of  complexity 
which  Sowerby  found  very  baffling. 

By  great  and  welcome  good  luck  Bernard  Hope 
had  found  his  man;  and  now,  to  break  a  silence 
which  was  growing  embarrassing,  there  sounded  a  rap 
upon  the  door. 

"Come  in,"  said  the  Inspector. 

The  door  opened  and  a  constable  came  in. 

"Mr.  Cosmo  Potter,"  he  announced. 

Inspector  Sowerby  nodded. 

A  moment  later  Mr.  Cosmo  Potter  entered.  He 
was  in  full  evening  dress,  as  his  white  bow  indicated, 
and  wore  an  overcoat  flawless  in  every  line,  together 
with  an  extraordinarily  glossy  silk  hat.  One  hand 
was  whitely  gloved  and  held  a  malacca  cane;  with  the 
other  he  removed  the  glossy  hat.  He  looked  about 
him  inquiringly. 

Mr.  Cosmo  Potter  was  above  medium  height — 
perhaps  half  an  inch  taller  than  Bernard  Hope.  But 
because  of  his  stocky  build  he  was  sometimes  de- 
scribed  as  a  short  man  whilst  Hope  was  usually 
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regarded  as  being  tall.  His  face  was  composed  on 
Cubist  principles,  being  entirely  made  up  of  angles, 
and  as  he  elected  to  wear  his  hair  clipped  close  to  his 
skull,  he  was  frequently  mistaken  for  a  Prussian. 
His  light  blue  eyes,  although  large  and  very  widely 
opened,  had  a  dreamy  expression  only  one  degree 
removed  from  vacancy;  and  no  man  had  ever  seen 
his  right  eye  naked,  since  this  eye  and  a  small  rimless 
monocle  were  seemingly  inseparable.  There  was 
some  authority  for  the  rumour  that  he  wore  his 
monocle  in  bed. 

"My  dear  Hope,"  he  said,  "whatever  is  the  mean- 
ing of  this  distressing  scene?" 

He  glanced  across  at  the  Inspector. 

"Good-evening,  Sowerby.  Are  you  responsible? 
I  was  dancing  with  a  really  charming  woman  at 
the  Embassy  when  I  was  rudely  interrupted." 

"Thank  God  we  found  you,  Potter!"  Bernard 
Hope  exclaimed.     "I  am  in  a  most  dreadful  mess!" 

Cosmo  Potter  removed  his  topcoat  and  draped 
it  with  great  care  across  the  back  of  a  chair.  Upon 
a  ledge  he  placed  his  gleaming  hat,  and  turned  again, 
revealing  himself  in  an  evening  suit  calculated  to 
have  defied  criticism  from  the  editor  of  the  Tailor 
and  Cutter.  He  was  miraculously  well  groomed, 
seeming  to  have  stepped  fresh  out  of  his  bath  into 
garments  newly  delivered  from  the  makers.  Now,  he 
extracted  a  huge  case  and  proffered  cigarettes  of  the 
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size  of  cigars.  They  were  declined,  however,  where- 
upon, fixing  one  in  an  amber  holder,  he  lighted  up, 
tossed  the  match  into  the  hearth,  and  sighed  deeply. 

"This  all  seems  so  unnecessary,  Sowerby,"  he  said. 

"It  does,  sir,"  the  Inspector  agreed.  "It's  a  funny 
world,  but" — glancing  uneasily  at  his  watch — "there 
is  a  lot  to  be  done  and  it's  getting  late.  Now,  Mr. 
Hope,  I  have  warned  you  of  the  danger  of  your 
position,  and,  quite  properly,  you  asked  me  to  delay 
further  questions  until  Mr.  Potter  could  attend. 
We  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  get  him  along,  so 
now,  perhaps,  we  can  go  ahead." 

"Am  I  to  understand,"  Potter  inquired,  "that 
you  have  detained  Hope  for  some  reason?" 

"Oh!  it's  preposterous!"  Bernard  Hope  groaned. 
"Let  me  try  to  explain." 

"One  moment!"  Potter  raised  the  long  cigarette 
like  a  conductor  raising  his  baton.  "Inspector 
Sowerby" — he  turned  to  the  latter — "will  you  please 
state  your  case  against  Mr.  Hope  ?     Hope,  be  silent ! " 

He  had  dropped  the  blase  manner.  Although 
his  expression  remained  abstracted  and  dreamy,  his 
voice  was  that  of  one  keenly  alert. 

"I  want  you  to  understand,  sir,"  said  the  In- 
spector, "that  I  have  made  no  charge.  I  am  merely 
anxious  to  give  Mr.  Hope  an  opportunity  to  establish 
an  alibi." 

"An  alibi!"  said  Potter  frigidly.  "What  is  the 
crime?     Please  enlighten  me." 
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"Murder  and  suspected  robbery,"  was  the  reply. 
"At  about  half-past  nine  to-night,  a  man  known  as 
Burma  Chang  was  killed  at  his  house  in  the  China- 
town area." 

"Burma  Chang!"  Hope  murmured  dazedly,  and 
again:  "Burma  Chang!" 

An  unmistakable  expression  of  horror  began  to 
steal  over  his  face,  and  Sowerby,  hearing  the  words 
and  noting  the  look,  asked  sharply: 

"You  know  him?" 

Hope  raised  his  hand  to  his  brow,  when: 

"Hope!  For  the  last  time!"  Potter  said  per- 
emptorily, "be  silent.  Your  turn  will  come  in  a 
moment.  Be  good  enough  to  proceed,  Inspector. 
By  what  means  was  this  man's  death  brought 
about?" 

Detective  Inspector  Sowerby,  who,  for  all  his 
good-humoured  manner,  was  not  a  man  to  be  brow- 
beaten, flushed  to  a  shade  of  red  deeper  than  normal. 

Almost,  it  was  spoken — some  sharp  retort  which 
trembled  on  his  lips;  but  because  his  cardinal  virtue 
was  patience  he  suppressed  it,  coughed,  and: 

"On  that  point,  sir,"  he  answered  quietly,  "I 
am  waiting  for  further  information.  The  only 
facts  which  I  have,  so  far,  were  communicated  over 
the  telephone  from  Limehouse.  I  was  put  in  charge 
and  I  proceeded  straight  to  Fenchurch  Street." 

"Why?"  Potter  inquired. 

"Because  a  plain  clothes  officer  on  duty  outside 
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Burma  Chang's  house  saw  a  man  climb  over  the  wall 
and  run  off  in  the  fog.  This  man  carried  some  kind 
of  bundle,  and  he  was  described  as  being  of  slight 
build,  dark,  and  wearing  a  blue  suit." 

"Quite,"  said  Potter;  "but  why  did  you  proceed 
to  Fenchurch  Street?     Enlighten  me." 

"Because  the  officer  gave  chase,  lost  his  man 
between  the  house  and  the  railway,  then  heard  a 
police  whistle,  joined  up  with  a  constable  whose 
name  I  forget  at  the  moment,  and  found  that  he, 
the  constable,  had  just  seen  someone  scale  the  fence 
and  scramble  up  the  railway  embankment  on  to 
the  line.  At  this  time  the  8:5  from  Blackwall — 
already  over  an  hour  late — was  detained  there  by 
fog,  but  had  proceeded  when  Simmons,  the  plain 
clothes  man,  reached  the  spot." 

"I  see,"  Potter  murmured.  "They  'phoned  to  the 
terminus  and  the  railway  people  applied  to  you?" 

"That's  it." 

"But  one  moment,"  Potter  interrupted;  "a  point 
occurs  to  me.  Why  was  the  plain  clothes  man 
outside  the  house  of  this  Burma  Chang?  By  ac- 
cident?" 

"Oh!  no,"  Sowerby  answered,  "Chang  had  ap- 
plied for  protection  and  K  Division  were  watching 
his  house." 

"Why  did  he  apply  for  protection?" 

"According  to  his  own  account,"  was  the  reply, 
"because  he   possessed   valuables   and   had   reason 
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to  believe  that  an  attempt  was  to  be  made  to  rob 
him." 

"He  was  a  rich  man,  then?" 

The  Inspector  nodded. 

"Supposed  to  be  the  richest  man  in  Chinatown." 

Cosmo  Potter  dropped  cigarette  ash  into  the 
hearth;  and: 

"What  was  the  source  of  this  wealth  of  his?" 
he  inquired.     "Of  course,  you  know?" 

"There  you  have  me,  sir.     I  don't  know." 

"Really,"  Potter  murmured;  "and  I  thought 
there  were  some  good  men  in  K  Division." 

"So  there  are,"  the  Inspector  returned  warmly, 
his  colour  rising  again;  "but  they  are  only  human, 
after  all,  and  when  the  whole  Chinese  community 
act  together  in  covering  up  a  certain  thing,  it's  not 
an  easy  job  to  find  that  thing  out." 

Cosmo  Potter  bowed. 

"I  accept  the  rebuke,  Sowerby,"  he  said;  "no 
doubt  I  deserved  it.  Burma  Chang  was  a  man  of 
mystery.  But  am  I  to  understand  that  this  officer — 
Simmons,  I  think  you  said  his  name  was — seeing 
someone  escaping  over  the  wall  of  Chang's  house, 
ran  off  into  the  fog  without  troubling  to  inquire 
what  had  happened  inside  the  house?" 

"Not  at  all.  He  left  that  part  of  the  inquiry  to 
the  constable  on  point  duty  at  the  corner." 

"There  were  two  men  watching  the  house,  then?" 

"Not  exactly.     The  constable  had  been  detailed 
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for  that  duty,  and  Simmons,  amongst  other  jobs, 
was  keeping  an  eye  upon  the  place  as  well." 

"I  quite  understand.     Please  go  on." 

"When  Simmons  got  back  to  the  house  of  Chang, 
he  discovered  that  murder  had  been  done.  I  have 
no  details,  but  this  much  I  learned  before  leaving 
the  Yard,  as  I  had  half  an  hour  to  spare  before  the 
train  was  due  at  Fenchurch  Street.  I  arranged 
to  have  it  watched  from  the  time  it  slowed  into  the 
station,  and  no  one  left  it  except  by  the  usual  plat- 
form." 

"You  are  sure  of  this?" 

"Perfectly  certain.  There  was  only  one  person 
on  the  train  who  had  no  ticket,  and  that  person 
was  Mr.  Hope.     Mr.  Hope  carried  no  baggage." 

"I  did!"  Hope  cried  angrily. 

"One  moment,  Hope,  if  you  please."  Potter 
raised  his  cigarette.  "I  am  acting  for  you  now; 
leave  this  to  me.  Had  no  baggage,  you  say,  Sow- 
erby?" 

"Exactly,"  the  Inspector  went  on.  "His  ex- 
planation on  this  point,  as  well  as  regarding  the  loss 
of  his  ticket,  was  most  unsatisfactory,  or  seemed 
so  to  me.  I  might  not  have  gone  so  far  as  to  detain 
him  if  it  had  not  been" — pointing  to  the  attache 
case — "for  that.  On  top  of  all  the  other  suspicious 
circumstances,  when  I  found  what  Mr.  Hope  was  so 
carefully  guarding  in  his  bag,  there  was  really  no 
other  course  open  to  me." 
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"What  he  was  guarding  in  his  bag,  Sowerby? 
What  was  he  guarding  in  his  bag?     Enlighten  me." 

"Six  thousand  pounds  in  notes!" 

"I  have  already  told  you,"  Hope  burst  in  ex- 
citedly, but: 

"One  moment,  if  you  please,  one  moment!" 
Potter  interrupted  sharply.  "You  have  definite 
evidence,  Sowerby,  of  a  theft  of  money  from  the 
house  of  this  man  Chang?" 

"Not  definite  evidence,  but  enough  to  make  it 
pretty  clear  that  a  theft  took  place.  In  the  room 
where  his  body  was  found,  I  understand,  a  safe 
had  been  opened,  and  it  contained  a  large  amount 
of  ready  money." 

"What  leads  you  to  suppose  that  a  thief,  especially 
one  so  desperate  as  to  commit  murder,  would  leave 
any  ready  money  behind  ? " 

"Well,"  the  Inspector  hesitated,  "he  might  have 
had  no  means  of  carrying  any  more." 

Potter  smoked  his  enormous  cigarette  in  silence  for 
a  while,  and  then: 

"In  short,  I  gather,"  he  said,  "that  you  have  no 
evidence  of  a  theft  at  all?" 

"Well,  in  one  sense  you  are  right,"  the  Inspector 
admitted  grudgingly;  "although  robbery  was  most 
likely  the  motive.  In  fact,  it  would  be  a  waste 
of  time  to  look  for  any  other  in  the  circumstances. 
You  must  remember  that  Chang  had  applied  for 
protection  because  he  was  afraid  of  robbery." 
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"Or  so  he  said,"  Potter  murmured.  "Humanity 
is  so  disappointing,  Sowerby.  You  are  certain  that 
there  was  ready  money  in  the  safe?" 

"Yes.     Simmons  said  so  distinctly." 

"The  logical  deduction  to  my  mind,  therefore, 
would  be,  not  that  a  theft  had  been  committed,  but 
that  a  theft  had  not  been  committed.  However, 
as  neither  of  us  is  in  possession  of  all  the  facts,  how 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  arrive  at  any  sane  conclusion. 
Briefly,  I  take  it  that  this  is  the  outline  of  your  case 
against  Mr.  Bernard  Hope?" 

"It  is,  sir.  And  when  you  hear  his  explanations 
of  all  these  things  which  look  so  black  against  him, 
I  think  you  will  agree  that  I  acted  quite  rightly 
in  asking  him  to  prove  his  story." 


CHAPTER  V 
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AND  now,  Hope,"  said  Potter,  "with  Inspector 

J-\     Sowerby's   permission,  I  propose  to  cross- 

•*-    -*-  examine  you,  in  order  to  establish  the  fact,  of 

which  I,  personally,  have  no  doubt,  that  you  know 

nothing  whatever  about  this  crime." 

The  telephone  bell  rang,  and : 

"Just  a  moment,  sir,"  said  Sowerby,  taking  up 
the  instrument.  "Hello!  Yes!  Speaking.  Is  that 
you,  Peel?" 

He  listened  awhile,  nodding,  his  expression  one  of 
humorous  perplexity;  and  with  a  pencil  which  he 
drew  from  his  waistcoat  he  made  notes  upon  a 
writing  block.     Presently: 

"  Don't  tell  me  any  more,  now,"  he  said ;  "  I  want  to 
form  my  own  impressions.  Be  careful  that  nothing 
is  moved.     Is  the  fog  very  thick  down  that  way?" 

As  he  listened  to  the  reply,  he  nodded  constantly, 
serio-comic  concern  written  upon  his  florid  face; 
and  at  last: 

"It  may  take  me  a  long  while  to  get  down,"  he 
declared,  "but  I  shall  be  there  as  soon  as  possible. 
Good-bye."  He  hung  up  the  receiver.  "Divisional 
Inspector    Peel,    speaking    from    Burma    Chang's 
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house,"  he  explained.  "There  are  certain  develop- 
ments in  that  quarter,  and  the  sooner  I  can  start  out 
the  better."  Once  more  he  consulted  his  watch. 
"Now,  sir,  I  am  at  your  service." 

"Very  good."  Potter  flicked  more  cigarette  ash 
into  the  hearth,  and: 

"Now,  Hope,"  he  went  on,  as  the  latter,  who  had 
begun  to  look  very  haggard,  watched  him  almost 
distractedry,  "before  we  begin,  is  there  anything 
which  in  your  very  natural  excitement  and  alarm, 
finding  yourself  suspected  of  such  a  crime  as  this, 
you  omitted  from  your  earlier  statement?" 

For  one  long  dramatic  moment  Hope  hesitated 
and  then: 

"Yes,  there  is!"  he  confessed. 

"Oh!     Is  there!"  Sowerby  muttered,  frowningly. 

"Wait!"  Potter  held  up  his  diminishing  cigarette. 
"Did  you  omit  this  information  intentionally?" 

"At  the  time,  no,"  Hope  replied.  "I  thought  it 
had  no  bearing  upon  the  matter.  Later  I  hesitated 
to  mention  it  because,  firstly,  I  did  not  think  I 
should  be  believed,  and  secondly,  to  be  quite  honest, 
because  I  was  in  a  funk.  Everything  I  had  said  had 
been  turned  against  me  and  that  was  why  I  de- 
termined to  wait  for  you." 

He  would  have  gone  on,  but  Potter  checked  him 
again. 

"Very  well,"  he  said,  coolly,  "let  us  have  this 
additional  information  when  we  come  to  it.     But 
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to  begin  at  the  end" — he  pointed  to  the  attache 
case — "where  did  you  obtain  this  large  sum  of  ready 
money  ? " 

"At  Monte  Carlo,"  came  the  reply,  promptly. 

"You  won  it?" 
1  won  it,  yes. 

"At  the  Casino?" 

"Yes." 

"At  roulette?" 

"Yes." 

"And  why  did  you  change  your  winnings  into 
Aotes?" 

Hope  laughed  unmirthfully. 

"The  reason  was  so  fantastic  that  I  know  it  will 
sound  like  another  misstatement,"  he  said,  "but  it 
was  this:  I  wanted  to  surprise"— he  hesitated — 
"someone  who  has  inspired  and  helped  me  and  who 
deserves  to  share  in  my  good  fortune.  To-night 
I  had  intended  to  pour  out  my  winnings  before  her. 
It  was  there  I  was  going,  when " 

"H'm,"  Potter  murmured,  staring  vacantly  at  the 
speaker.  "Your  craving  after  dramatic  situations, 
Hope,  has  led  you  into  a  pretty  mess.  Did  you 
realize  the  risk  which  you  were  incurring — in  view  of 
the  very  peculiar  circumstances — by  travelling  from 
Monte  Carlo  to  London  with  six  thousand  pounds  in 
a  handbag?" 

"Yes,  I  was  a  fool.  But  I've  always  been  a  fool 
in  money  matter." 
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"Where  did  you  obtain  the  English  notes?" 

"At  Cook's  in  Monte  Carlo." 

"Did  you  win  it  all  at  one  sitting?" 

"No,  at  several." 

"Did  you  change  the  entire  amount  at  the  same 
time?" 

"Yes.  At  one  point  my  winnings  were  rather 
more,  but  on  the  last  occasion  that  I  went  to  the  Ca- 
sino, I  lost.  I  was  playing  on  a  system,  but  at  this 
final  session  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  extraordi- 
nary good  luck  and  not  the  system  had  made  me  win. 
Accordingly,  I  changed  the  remainder  of  my  money — ■ 
about  six  thousand  pounds — at  Cook's  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  and  left  for  Paris  in  the  afternoon." 

"Therefore,  Cook's  Monte  Carlo  Office  would  prob- 
ably remember  the  transaction  as  a  somewhat  un- 
usual one,  I  should  presume?" 

"They  would  probably  remember  it,  yes." 

"And  could  identify  you?" 

Bernard  Hope  raised  his  hand  to  his  head  wearily. 

"I  fear  they  would  not  be  able  to  identify  me," 
he  replied. 

Potter  turned  to  him  sharply. 

"Why  not?     Enlighten  me." 

"I  was  wearing  a  moustache  at  that  time  and 
tortoise-shell  rimmed  glasses." 

Inspector  Sowerby's  expression  was  so  eloquent 
that: 

"  Damn  it!    On  my  word  of  honour,  I  am  speaking 
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the  truth!"  Hope  cried  desperately.  "It's  true, 
every  word  of  it!  I  know  how  improbable  it  must 
sound,  but  it's  true!" 

"All  right,  Hope,"  said  Potter.  "I  cannot  recall 
having  contradicted  you.  Please  don't  get  excited. 
It  won't  help  anybody.  You  were,  in  short,  dis- 
guised.    For  what  reason?" 

Hope  made  an  effort  to  control  himself,  and  then: 

"I  must  go  back  a  little  way  to  make  you  under- 
stand," he  said  slowly.  "I  have  a  play  which 
several  managements  had  offered  to  produce,  but 
I  had  declined  their  offers,  although  I  was  at  the 
end  of  my  resources." 

"Why?" 

"Because  I  had  determined  that  a  certain  lady, 
whom  I  hope  to  marry  one  day,  should  play  the 
leading  part.  Indeed,  it  was  written  for  her.  But 
since  she  has  her  reputation  to  make,  none  of  the 
managements  would  consent  to  cast  her  for  lead. 
As,  otherwise,  she  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
this  horrible  affair,  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to 
withhold  her  name — at  least  for  the  present. 

"Rather  more  than  two  months  ago,  when  I  was 
all  but  despairing,  I  turned  my  attention  to  a  system 
upon  which,  in  a  desultory  fashion,  I  had  been 
working  for  some  time.  Perhaps  desperation  spurred 
me,  but  in  a  few  hours  I  had  completed  it." 

"You  refer  to  a  roulette  system?"  Potter  inter- 
jected. 
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"Yes.  I  had  just  the  minimum  amount  to  spare 
which  I  required  to  give  it  a  trial.  I  am  not  a 
gambler  by  instinct — as  the  result  shows;  but  I 
believed  that  I  had  found  a  way  of  beating  the 
bank.  Therefore,  I  borrowed  a  sum,  sufficient 
to  cover  my  expenses,  knowing  that,  if  the  worst 
came,  I  could  repay  it  in  two  months'  time,  when 
certain  royalties  fall  due  to  me." 

"One  moment,"  Sowerby  interrupted.  "You  say 
you  borrowed  your  expenses,  Mr.  Hope " 

Cosmo  Potter  raised  his  cigarette,  and : 

" I  object ! "  he'said  sharply.  "  Hope,  does  this  loan 
in  any  way  concern  the  matter  in  hand?" 

"Well,"  Hope  replied  wearily,  "in  a  way,  it  does." 

"Very  good.  I  withdraw  my  objection.  What 
do  you  want  to  know,  Sowerby?" 

"The  name  of  the  person  Mr.  Hope  borrowed 
from." 

"You  have  heard  of  him  already,  Inspector," 
Hope  said;  "I  borrowed  from  a  very  old  friend, 
Captain  Markham.     You  know  him,  Potter?" 

The  latter  nodded. 

"Go  on,"  he  directed. 

"Very  well.  I  went  to  Markham,  who,  unlike 
myself,  is  a  born  gambler,  only  on  the  understanding 
that  he  was  backing  me  to  win.  In  other  words,  I 
made  an  effort  to-night  to  catch  him  before  he  sailed 
because  one  thousand  of  the  six  in  that  bag  belongs 
to  him  under  the  terms  of  the  loan." 
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"Good!"  Potter  snapped.  " Important,  most  im- 
portant." 

"As  I  have  already  told  Inspector  Sowerby, 
Markham  came  up  to  town  to-night  and  was  pre- 
sumably detained  by  fog " 

"Stop,  stop!"  The  dwindling  cigarette  was  up- 
lifted urgently.  "Please  continue  your  statement 
from  the  point  where,  having  decided  to  test  this 
system,  you  set  out  for  Monte  Carlo." 

"All  right,  Potter.  Let  me  think."  Hope  raised 
his  hand  again  to  his  brow.  "Oh,  yes — my  object, 
then,  was  to  raise  sufficient  capital  to  produce  my 
own  play.  Now,  there  are  quite  a  number  of  people 
to  whom  I  am  known.  They  are  aware,  most  of  them, 
that  I  cannot  afford  a  Riviera  holiday.  I  did  not 
want  to  be  called  upon  to  explain  what  I  was  doing 
in  Monte  Carlo.  Therefore,  I  went  down  to  a  little 
bungalow  at  Shoreham,  which  belongs  to  my  sister, 
and  let  my  moustache  grow!  Having  told  the 
lady  in  whose  interests  I  was  really  behaving  in  this 
mad  way  a  story  to  account  for  my  absence,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  Monte  Carlo,  where  I  booked  under 
another  name." 

"What  name?"   Inspector  Sowerby  interrupted. 

"Arthur  Morton,"  Hope  replied.  " My  full  names 
being  Bernard  Arthur  Morton  Hope." 

"Go  on,"  said  the  Inspector,  whose  expression  of 
bewilderment  was  becoming  extravagant. 

"My  moustache  went  unchallenged  by  the  pass- 
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port  people,  and  while  actually  in  Monaco  I  wore 
spectacles,  as  I  have  said  already.  I  left  Monte 
Carlo  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  and  finding  no  op- 
portunity of  shaving  off  my  moustache  without 
attracting  attention  on  the  journey,  I  determined 
to  travel  from  Dover  by  a  slow  train,  find  a  carriage 
to  myself,  and  perform  the  metamorphosis  on  the 
way.  With  this  object  in  view,  I  provided  myself 
with  hot  water  on  the  boat,  filling  my  thermos  flask. 
However,  my  plans  were  altered  as  a  result  of  a 
chance  acquaintance. 

"I  was  naturally  most  anxious  that  Markham 
should  share  my  good  fortune,  and  I  had  studied  the 
movements  of  his  ship,  the  Port  Royal,  of  the  Port 
Line,  as  closely  as  possible.  I  realized  that  he  would 
be  sailing  on  the  very  night  of  my  return.  I  had 
intended  to  leave  my  suitcase  in  the  cloakroom  at 
Victoria  and  to  'phone  from  there  for  a  good  car  to 
get  me  down  to  the  Docks. 

"As  I  have  explained  to  Inspector  Sowerby, 
I  met  some  people  who  were  coming  by  road  from 
Dover  to  join  a  liner  for  the  East.  They  offered 
me  a  lift,  as  a  result  of  my  mentioning  these  plans 
to  catch  Markham.  But,  being  deposited  with 
my  two  bags  at  West  India  Docks,  my  real  troubles 
began.  In  the  first  place,  from  the  time  that  we 
approached  the  river,  the  fog  had  grown  steadily 
worse.     We  were  fully  an  hour  late.     Then,  having 
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found  a  dock  official  to  mind  my  suitcase,  I  made 
my  way  on  board  the  Port  Royal — only  to  learn 
that  Markham  had  gone  up  to  town  and  was  not 
back. 

"I  might  have  waited — I  wish  to  Heaven  I  had — 
but  Markham's  steward  asked  me  how  I  proposed  to 
get  home.  Frankly,  I  had  not  thought  of  this,  and 
I  was  very  anxious  to  pay  another  visit. 

"'If  you  take  my  advice,'  said  the  steward, 
'you'll  run  for  the  8:5.  It's  the  last  train  up — 
and  it's  been  held  for  over  an  hour  by  some  fog 
trouble  farther  along  the  line.  It's  standing  in  the 
Dock  Station  now,  but  may  leave  at  any  minute. 
There  are  no  cabs — so  make  up  your  mind/ 

"I  took  his  advice.  To  leave  a  thousand  pounds 
in  cash  in  Markham's  cabin  was  more  than  I  cared 
to  risk.  Therefore,  I  scribbled  a  note  and  bolted 
along  to  the  platform.  I  got  my  other  bag  from  the 
man  who  was  minding  it,  bought  a  ticket,  and  some 
five  minutes  later,  the  train  started.  I  was  given  to 
understand  that  it  would  run  through,  direct,  to 
Fenchurch  Street;  so,  being  anxious  to  appear  in 
town  clean  shaven,  as  soon  as  we  started  I  got  out 
nail  scissors,  shaving  kit,  and  the  thermos  flask '* 

"You  shaved  off  your  moustache  in  the  train?" 
said  Potter. 

"I  did,  and  threw  the  fragments  of  the  operation 
out  on  to  the  line." 
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"Ah!"  Potter  murmured,  withdrawing  from  the 
case  another  of  his  gigantic  cigarettes,  "we  come 
now  to  what  took  place  at  Fenchurch  Street." 

"No,  not  yet,"  Hope  said  nervously.  "We 
come  first  to  an  incident  so  extraordinary  that  I 
am  quite  prepared  to  be  disbelieved." 

Thereupon,  speaking  rapidly,  as  if  he  feared  in- 
terruption, Hope  related  his  adventure  with  the 
mysterious  woman  who  had  entered  the  train  out 
of  the  fog.  He  omitted  the  episode  of  the  kiss, 
and,  in  conclusion: 

"Since  it  is  now  fairly  obvious,"  he  said,  "that 
this  woman  must  have  been  concerned  in  some  way 
with  the  crime,  I  count  myself  justified  in  breaking 
the  promise  which  I  made." 

A  moment  of  complete  silence  followed.  Cosmo 
Potter  turned  to  Inspector  Sowerby,  whose  ruddy 
face  expressed  blank  incredulity,  and: 

"You  were  at  the  gate  of  the  platform,"  he 
snapped.     "You  saw  this  woman?" 

"Weil!" — Sowerby  hesitated — "there  were  only 
three  women  on  the  train,  and  one  was  certainly 
young  and  well  dressed.     But " 

"All  I  want  to  know!"  said  Potter.  "Go  on, 
Hope." 

"When  I  reached  the  station,"  Hope  resumed 
wearily,  "I  put  down  my  suitcase  and  walked  in  the 
direction  of  the  exit  with  the  idea  of  paying  my  fare. 
It  dawned  upon  me  that  the  passengers  were  being 
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watched.  Inspector  Sowerby  I  recognized  for  a 
police  officer  at  once,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  they 
must  be  looking  for  my  mysterious  acquaintance. 
Foolishly — I  admit  I  rather  lost  my  head — I  pre- 
tended to  hunt  for  my  ticket.  That  is  all.  Palpably 
my  suitcase  was  stolen  during  the  time  that  I  was  in 
the  stationmaster's  office." 

Silence  fell  again — a  silence  which  seemed  to  be 
rendered  even  more  oppressive  by  the  deadening 
effect  of  the  fog,  which  had  invested  the  building 
and  traces  of  which  were  to  be  seen  in  the  room. 
At  last: 

"What  do  you  mean,"  Sowerby  inquired,  "when 
you  say  that  you  found  no  opportunity  of  shaving 
off  your  moustache  until  you  reached  England? 
You  could  surely  have  done  it  in  a  hotel  somewhere." 

"What!"  cried  Potter,  staring  across  at  the 
speaker.  "Enter  a  foreign  hotel  wearing  a  mous- 
tache and  come  out  clean  shaven  ?  My  dear  Sowerby, 
you  know  better  than  that.  Humanity  is  so  dis- 
trustful." 

Inspector  Sowerby  drew  out  a  handkerchief  and 
blew  his  nose  loudly. 

"A  point  occurs  to  me,"  Potter  resumed,  turning 
to  Hope;  "the  bungalow  at  Shoreham  belonging 
to  your  sister.  Enlighten  me.  Your  sister  can 
testify  to  the  fact  that  you  grew  a  moustache  dViring 
your  stay  there?" 
.     "My  sister  is  in  Switzerland,"  Hope  replied  in 
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a  dreary  voice.  "She  left  the  keys  with  me  before 
she  went." 

"Hard  luck!"  said  Potter.  "It  reduces  us  to 
Markham,  who  knew  you  were  going;  to  your  boat 
acquaintances  and  a  steward  on  the  Port  Royal  (who 
knew  you  came  back);  and  to  the  dark  lady  of  the 
8:5." 

"I  have  put  it  all  in  hand,"  Sowerby  declared, 
staring  oddly  at  Hope.  "A  man  has  been  sent  to 
try  to  get  aboard  the  Port  Royal  before  she  sails. 
The  fog  should  make  it  easy.  I  have  also  taken 
up  the  matter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eldred  and  the  car 
from  Dover.  Monte  Carlo  will  soon  know  what's 
required;  so  that  by  midday  to-morrow  we  should 
have  tested  Mr.  Hope's  story  in  every  link." 

"In  the  meantime,"  said  Potter,  "I  should  be  glad 
if  you  would  allow  me  to  use  the  telephone.  I  want 
to  make  things  as  smooth  as  possible  for  you,  Hope, 
and  I  propose  to  ask  the  Assistant  Commissioner 
if  I  can  give  you  a  lift  as  far  as  Limehouse,  In- 
spector." 

"Very  good,  sir,"  Sowerby  replied  resignedly. 

"But!"   cried   Hope,   "does   all  this   mean " 

"It  means,"  Sowerby  took  him  up  sharply,  "that 
Mr.  Potter  has  forgotten  one  small  point." 

Cosmo  Potter,  his  hand  on  the  telephone,  paused, 
staring  vacantly  at  the  speaker,  who  had  risen  and 
now  confronted  him. 

"Really?"  he  murmured.     "Enlighten  me." 
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"That's  easily  done,  sir."  Sowerby  turned  to 
Hope.  "You  haven't  told  us — and  Mr.  Potter  has 
forgotten  to  remind  you — what  you  know  about 
Burma  Chang." 

There  was  a  note  of  challenge  in  Sowerby's  voice, 
and: 

"Hope!"  Potter  snapped,  "you  need  not  do  so 
at  this  stage." 

"I  should  prefer  it,"  Hope  replied,  speaking  in  a 
tired,  toneless  way.  "I  never  met  Burma  Chang. 
But  in  some  way  he  had  made  the  acquaintance  of — 
the  lady  to  whom  I  have  already  referred." 

"Eh!"  murmured  Potter,  and  then,  aside,  "O 
Lord!" 

"Did  you  object?"  Sowerby  persisted. 

"I  objected,  yes." 

"Recently?" 

"Yes." 

A  moment  of  silence,  then: 

"As  I  am  afraid  we  may  require  her  as  a  witness, 
then,"  Sowerby  resumed,  "I  must  ask  you  for  this 
lady's  name." 

"Miss  Yvette  Chalmers,"  Hope  answered  dully, 
"at  present  playing  at  the  Riviera  Theatre." 


CHAPTER  VI 

BEHIND  THE  CURTAIN 

rl  AND  adjoining  that  district  of  London  which 
is  sometimes  called  Chinatown  survive  some 
few  examples  of  country  mansions,  undevoured 
by  the  greedy  maw  of  commercialism;  for,  once, 
where  dockland  stretches  its  grimy  fingers  over  the 
river  bank  and  disturbs  with  its  ceaseless  clangour 
the  sleepy  quiet  of  old  Thames,  were  broad  meadows 
and  prosperous  farmsteads.  At  least  one  great 
monastery  thrived  here,  too,  amid  a  rustic  peace 
first  broken  by  the  rapacity  of  the  eighth  Henry. 

Such  a  survival  was  the  house  of  Burma  Chang, 
a  house  now  closely  invested  by  the  Asiatic  settle- 
ment, its  very  existence  unsuspected  by  the  casual 
visitor,  and  its  entrance  a  door  in  a  long  blank  wall. 
Promising  nothing,  this  wall  concealed  a  fine  old 
manor  which  had  known  much  tumult  and  many 
changes,  none  stranger  than  that  which  had  come 
to  it  with  the  .invasion  of  yellow  settlers  from 
China. 

As  Cosmo  Potter's  car  proceeded  farther  East, 
the  density  of  the  fog  grew  greater,  and  in  creating 
a  mutual  sympathy  this  yellow  investment  had  the 
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effect  of  bringing  the  two  travellers  more  closely 
together. 

The  genial  Sowerby  would  have  been  less  or  more 
than  human  if  he  had  been  capable  of  welcoming  the 
interference  of  Cosmo  Potter  in  a  case  already 
bristling  with  difficulties.  Potter's  kinship  with  the 
Assistant  Commissioner  and  the  frank  advantage 
which  he  took  of  it  had  shadowed  the  path  of  Detec- 
tive Inspector  Sowerby  prior  to  the  present  occasion, 
and  whilst  he  knew  his  hands  to  be  tied,  he  was  none 
the  less  resentful.  He  deplored  the  irregularity  of 
the  whole  thing.  Yet  because  the  Detective  In- 
spector was  very  much  a  human  being,  he  found  it 
difficult  to  maintain  an  attitude  of  resentment  where 
Potter  was  concerned;  and  marooned  with  his  ele- 
gant companion  in  a  yellow  sea  of  fog,  he  had  early 
proclaimed  an  armistice. 

"God  knows  if  we'll  ever  get  there!"  he  said,  when, 
at  some  point  in  Whitechapel,  the  fog  presented 
a  seemingly  impassable  barrier,  and  the  chauffeur 
opened  the  door  to  consult  with  his  employer.  "Un- 
less the  wind  veers  round,  Mr.  Potter,  I  can  see  us 
spending  the  night  in  the  High  Street,  here." 

"It  looks  like  that  to  me,"  the  chauffeur  agreed, 
shivering. 

But  because  it  was  written  so,  at  that  very  moment 
a  cool  breeze  blew  in  at  the  door,  and,  magically, 
a  squalid  vista  opened  up. 

"Look!     It   has   lifted,    Burton,   already,"   cried 
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Cosmo  Potter.  "Go  ahead.  We  shall  do  it  alt 
right." 

And  so  that  strange  journey  was  resumed,  the 
suspect's  accuser  and  his  advocate  being  borne  east- 
ward to  the  scene  of  the  crime  which  had  brought 
them  together. 

Sowerby  expanded  more  and  more. 

"I  have  never  been  in  Burma  Chang's  house,"  he 
said,  "but  it  has  been  described  to  me  by  the  Super- 
intendent and  others;  and  although  accounts  vary, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  contains  valuable  stuff." 

He  warmed  to  his  topic. 

"There  is  more  money  in  that  little  section  of 
London  than  most  people  suspect,"  he  went  on. 
"When  I  say  that  Burma  Chang  was  the  wealthiest 
man  in  the  district,  I  am  saying  something." 

"It  is  incredible  to  me,"  Cosmo  Potter  declared, 
"that  the  life  of  a  man  like  that  could  remain  a 
mystery  to  the  police.  You  must  have  had  sus- 
picions, at  least.     Was  he  a  dope  dealer?" 

"No,"  Sowerby  replied  emphatically;  "of  that  I 
am  certain.     It  wasn't  dope." 

"A  fence?"  Potter  suggested.  "Overseas  stuff, 
maybe?" 

"Well" — the  detective  stroked  his  upstanding 
hair,  apparently  in  a  hopeless  attempt  to  make  it  lie 
down — "there  are  possibilities  in  that  idea,  I  admit, 
sir.  Yet,  from  all  I  have  heard,  I  don't  think  it 
covers  the  ground.     He  was  some  kind  of  big  man 
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among  the  Chinese.  There  is  always  one  sure  indi- 
cation to  a  thing  of  that  sort — their  silence.  And 
where  Burma  Chang  was  concerned,  it  seemed  im- 
possible to  get  a  word  out  of  any  Chink  in  the 
neighbourhood." 

Cosmo  Potter  contemplated  the  smouldering  end 
of  a  huge  cigarette  for  some  moments,  then : 

"What  aged  man  was  this  Burma  Chang?"  he 
asked;  "and  was  he  pure  Chinese?" 

"He  was  a  Chinaman,"  Sowerby  replied,  "with 
a  streak  of  something  else  in  his  make-up,  which  may 
or  may  not  have  been  Burmese.  I  should  put  his 
age  at  forty-five  to  fifty." 

"I  take  it,  then,"  said  Potter,  "the  man  was  fairly 
well  known  to  the  C.  I.  D.  ?" 

Sowerby  nodded. 

"In  a  general  way,  yes,"  he  admitted.  'He  was 
recognized  to  be  a  central  figure  in  the  Chinese 
quarter  without  ever  having  come  upon  the  books. 
Do  you  see  what  I  mean,  sir?  It's  a  funny  world. 
He  might  have  been  with  us  or  against  us — we  never 
knew  which.  But  his  name  was  always  cropping 
up. 

He  glanced  out  of  the  window. 

"Thank  goodness!"  he  said,  "for  a  time,  at  least, 
it's  comparatively  clear." 

Such  was  indeed  the  case,  and  Burton,  the  chauf- 
feur, taking  advantage  of  this,  they  went  bowling 
along  Commercial   Road   East   at   racing  speed — a 
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fairly  safe  proceeding,  since  the  lateness  of  the  hour 
and  the  fog  had  emptied  those  dreary  streets  of  pe- 
destrians and  vehicular  traffic  alike. 

Inspector  Sowerby's  words  regarding  Burma 
Chang  recurred,  oddly,  to  Potter,  as  presently 
they  swung  to  the  right,  riverward,  plunging  into 
the  purlieus  of  Chinatown  proper  and  meeting 
again  threatening  banks  of  vapour  which  seemed  to 
sweep  up  from  the  Thames.  For  now  the  solitude 
became  broken  by  isolated  figures — shadows  thrown 
exaggeratedly  against  that  yellow  curtain  by  the 
chance  rays  of  some  street  lamp,  or  the  headlights 
of  the  car.  Single  figures — pairs — and,  presently, 
groups;  some  motionless,  some  moving — and  those 
that  were  moving  all  moved  in  the  same  direction — 
mysteriously,  like  ghosts.  A  turn  to  the  left,  a 
northern  incline,  a  sense  of  space  both  right  and 
left — some  main  artery  of  dockland  smudged  out  by 
the  fog — and  the  ghostly  shadows  grew  in  number. 

Once  more  the  way  became  impassable,  and 
Burton  stopped.  Now,  all  about  the  car,  where 
silence  had  been,  were  murmurous  voices  and 
sibilant  whispers  and  movements  as  of  many  ob- 
servers. 

"What  the  devil  is  this?"  Cosmo  Potter  mur- 
mured. 

"It's  the  Chinese,"  Sowerby  replied,  uneasily. 
"Peel  told   me.     All  Chinatown   is   out   to-night." 

And  now  the  strangeness  of  this  hidden  vigilance 
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took  a  powerful  hold  upon  Potter's  imagination.  He 
opened  a  door. 

"What  are  they  all  waiting  for?"  he  said;  "and 
why  are  they  so  furtive?  If  the  murdered  man  was 
a  leader  among  them,  they  should  welcome  us — yet 
I  have  a  distinct  impression,  Sowerby,  that  our 
presence  is  resented.     Where  are  we?" 

"I'm  not  sure,"  the  Inspector  muttered. 

He  got  out.     Burton  was  standing  at  the  step. 

"Where  are  we?"  the  Inspector  asked.  "You 
said  you  knew  this  district." 

"I  know  it  fairly  well,"  the  chauffeur  replied. 
"We're  somewhere  near  the  top  end  of  Ropemakers' 
Fields." 

Detective  Inspector  Sowerby  whistled  softly,  peer- 
ing into  the  mist  where  lurking  shadows  lived. 

"That's  funny,"  he  said;  "I  don't  understand  it  at 
all.  We  are  nearly  there,  and  Simmons  should  be 
here  to  meet  us." 

Cosmo  Potter  stepped  down  out  of  the  car. 

"Hi!"  he  shouted,  "can  any  of  you  direct  us  to 
the  house  of  Burma  Chang?" 

There  was  no  reply.  The  moving  shadows  in  the 
mist,  the  murmurs,  the  whispers,  seemed  to  fade 
away.     Then  the  Inspector  tried,  and: 

"Simmons!"  he  cried.     "Sergeant  Simmons!" 

No  one  answered.  A  breeze  from  the  river  banked 
up  yellow  mist  around  them. 

"Impossible  to  go  on,  sir,"  came  Burton's  voice, 
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As  he  ceased  speaking,  the  three  stood  there 
listening.  There  was  no  sound.  Even  the  ceaseless 
activities  of  dockland  were  muted  by  the  fog:  they 
might  have  been  in  the  heart  of  a  desert. 

"What  the  devil  do  we  do  now?"  Cosmo  Potter 
inquired. 

"Sound  the  horn,"  said  Burton.  "They  may  hear 
it." 

The  speaker  acting  upon  this  suggestion,  the  note 
of  the  horn  seemed  to  be  buffeted  back  upon  them, 
mournfully,  forbiddingly,  by  the  walls  of  fog. 

"Stop  now,  and  listen!"  cried  Sowerby. 

Silence  came — a  heavy,  unbroken  silence. 

"Try  again." 

The  signal  was  repeated;  and  presently — very 
faintly — from  far,  far  away  it  seemed — a  cry  was 
heard. 

"What  is  it?"  Potter  demanded. 

"I  think  it's  Simmons  calling  my  name,"  Inspector 
Sowerby  replied,  and,  using  his  cupped  hands  as  a 
megaphone,  he  shouted: 

"Sergeant  Simmons!" 

As  if  in  answer  came  the  cry  again,  as  faintly  as 
before. 

"Try  the  horn  once  more." 

This  was  done,  and  presently  the  answering  cry 
grew  clearer  and  resolved  itself  into  the  shouted 
words,  "Inspector  Sowerby!" 
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"It  is  Simmons,"  said  the  latter — then:  "Hullo! 
What's  that!" 

"It's  another  car!"  Burton  replied,  "there  goes 
the  horn  again!" 

"Which  way  is  it  coming?"  Potter  asked,  help- 
lessly.    "It  seems  to  be  all  around." 

"Yes" — Burton  was  the  speaker — "I  think  it's 
at  the  end  of  a  narrow  alley  which  makes  an  echo. 
But,  listen,  Simmons  is  coming  nearer." 

This  was  the  case,  but  so  deceptive  was  the  fog 
that  when,  following  a  cry  which  might  have  come 
from  a  hundred  yards  away,  a  thick-set,  light-coated 
figure  appeared  in  the  beam  of  the  headlight,  it  was 
hard  to  believe  that  this  was  the  one  who  had  shouted. 

"At  last!"  said  Sowerby,  and  went  forward  to  meet 
him. 

A  short  colloquy  took  place  between  them,  during 
which  regular  muffled  notes  sounded  from  the  unseen 
car  out  in  the  mist.     Cosmo  Potter  moved  forward. 

"He  was  at  Leman  Street,"  he  heard  the  new- 
comer say.     "He's  only  just  arrived." 

"In  form?" — from  Sowerby. 

"Mustard!"  was  the  reply,  as  Potter  came  up. 

"Is  there  any  hope  of  driving  on?"  he  asked. 

Sowerby  turned  to  him,  and : 

"Yes,"  he  answered.  "That  horn  is  intended  to 
guide  us.     We  haven't  far  to  go." 

His  expression  was  compounded  of  expectancy  and 
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semi-tragic  consternation,  as  might  be  read  by  the 
light  of  the  car  lamps;  therefore: 

"Is  there  some  new  development?"  Potter  asked. 

Sowerby  nodded,  looking  at  the  speaker  almost 
pathetically. 

"Sure,"  he  said.     "The  Superintendent  is  here!" 


CHAPTER  VII 

SUPERINTENDENT   KERRY 

4N  IMPRESSION  of  hidden  vigilance  was 
/—%  strong  upon  every  member  of  the  party. 
-*-  -*-  The  fog  had  assumed  the  properties  of  a 
moving  yellow  curtain  behind  which,  shadowly,  some 
hidden  intelligence  studied  their  every  movement. 
So  that,  when  at  last  they  came  to  the  door  set  in 
the  high  wall  which  promised  so  little  but  concealed 
so  much,  the  interior  revealed  when  the  door  was 
opened,  despite  its  strangeness,  offered  harbourage 
from  the  whispering  evil  of  the  fog. 

This  was  a  spacious  lobby,  lofty,  and  crossed  by 
an  oaken  gallery  at  the  farther  end,  the  gallery  being 
approached  by  twin  staircases,  also  of  polished  oak, 
the  whole  carried  out  in  the  manner  of  Grinling  Gib- 
bons. Perforated  brass  lamps  suspended  from  the 
ceiling  afforded  the  only  light,  and,  except  for  a  few 
rugs  and  one  or  two  characteristically  Oriental  orna- 
ments, the  hall  remained  substantially  as  it  had  been 
when  broad  meadows  surrounded  the  house  and 
Chinatown  was  not. 

Before  a  fine  open  fireplace  in  which,  incongru- 
ously, an  American  stove  burned,  a  police  inspector 
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stood  talking  to  another  man;  and,  as  the  door  was 
opened  by  a  constable  and  the  new  arrivals  entered, 
this  other  man  turned  and  stared  at  them. 

He  was  little  above  medium  height;  he  could  per- 
haps have  given  half  an  inch  to  Cosmo  Potter;  but 
by  reason  of  a  lightness  of  poise  and  a  sort  of  spruce 
slimness,  he  seemed  much  the  taller  man.  He  wore 
his  hair  cropped  nearly  as  close  to  his  skull  as  did 
that  distinguished  counsel,  and  this  hair  was  bril- 
liantly, uncompromisingly  red,  as  was  his  short,  wiry 
moustache.  He  was  nearly  as  ruddy  of  complexion 
as  Sowerby,  and  he  surveyed  the  newcomers  with  a 
pair  of  unblinking,  steel-blue  eyes. 

His  athletic  figure  was  muffled  in  a  big  double- 
breasted,  woolly  overcoat.  A  neat  bowler  hat  and  a 
silver-mounted  malacca  cane  lay  upon  the  little 
table  beside  him.  He  appeared  to  be  chewing,  and 
the  act  of  mastication  revealed  a  perfect  set  of  large 
and  very  white  teeth. 

"Now  for  it!"  Sowerby  muttered. 

The  words,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
spoken,  constituted  a  complete  criticism  of  the  meth- 
ods which  had  enabled  a  self-educated  Irishman  from 
the  boglands  of  Munster  to  raise  himself  out  of  the 
ranks  to  the  coveted  post  which  he  now  held. 

In  short,  there  was  one  crimen — slackness — for 
which  no  conceivable  excuse  existed  in  the  eyes  of  the 
celebrated  Superintendent  Kerry. 

"Good-evening,   Superintendent,"  said  Sowerby. 
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"Good-evening,"  Kerry  rapped,  continuing  to 
chew. 

"I  had  not  anticipated  seeing  you  here,  Super- 
intendent," Cosmo  Potter  declared. 

"Really?"  said  Kerry.  "Then  we  are  both 
surprised!  Sowerby,"  he  went  on,  fixing  his  fierce 
gaze  upon  the  Inspector,  "how  does  it  happen  that  a 
case  which  was  handed  over  to  Scotland  Yard  at 
9:30  remains  unattended  to  at  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
after  midnight?" 

But  this  was  more  than  the  Yorkshireman  could 
stomach.  His  colour  perceptibly  deepened,  his  black 
hair  seemed  to  stand  up  more  straightly,  and: 

"  Eh ! "  he  exclaimed  indignantly — "  unattended  to  ? 
Well — ask  Mr.  Potter  if  it's  been  unattended  to!" 

"Mr.  Potter  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
matter.  No  doubt  he  will  presently  explain  why  he 
is  here.  My  question  was  put  to  you.  I  happened 
to  have  business  at  Leman  Street,  and  hearing  that 
a  highly  important  case  was  being  neglected,  I  came 
along  immediately." 

"Neglected!"  Sowerby 's  indignation  was  affect- 
ing his  voice.  "You  don't  seem  to  realize,  Super- 
intendent, that  a  suspect  has  been  detained." 

"Release  him!"  said  Kerry  savagely.  "You've 
got  the  wrong  man!  It  was  your  plain  duty, 
Sowerby,  to  leave  all  that  railway  station  routine 
to  a  subordinate  officer  and  to  proceed  to  the  scene 
of  the  crime " 
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"He  could  have  done  no  more  than  has  been 
done,"  the  uniformed  inspector  interpolated. 

"I  disagree  with  you,"  Kerry  snapped.  "De- 
tective Inspector  Sowerby,  when  his  brains  are  not 
stupefied  by  fog,  is  a  competent  officer.  A  man 
climbed  out  of  a  window  of  this  house  to-night — 
a  man  we  want  to  know — and  you  have  allowed  half 
K  Division  to  fox-trot  all  over  his  footprints!" 

He  turned  aside,  disgustedly. 

"I  have  been  here  less  than  five  minutes,"  he  de- 
clared, "and  I  have  heard  of  four  blunders."  He 
faced  Cosmo  Potter.  "You  are  acting  for  the  de- 
tained man,  sir?" 

"Yes,"  Potter  replied,  meeting  the  fierce  stare 
with  his  own  dreamy  regard. 

"So,"  said  Kerry,  turning  to  Sowerby,  "you  have 
charged  this  Mr.  Bernard  Hope?" 

"No.     I  have  not  charged  him." 

"Then  why  is  he  represented?" 

"For  this  reason,  Superintendent,"  Potter  replied 
quietly:  "That  he  is  unjustly  suspected,  and  there  is 
a  certain  amount  of  circumstantial  evidence  against 
him.  He  is  a  very  old  friend  of  mine,  and  I  have 
arranged  with  the  Assistant  Commissioner " 

"Quite!"  Kerry  interrupted  irritably.  "Please 
say  no  more,  Mr.  Potter." 

"The  evidence,"  Sowerby  began — but: 

"I  don't  want  to  hear  it,"  Kerry  snapped.  "I 
like  to  see,  with  my  own  eyes,  that  a  murder  has  been 
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committed,  before  I  start  to  hang  anybody.  But 
I  want  a  few  facts.     Sergeant  Simmons!" 

Sergeant  Simmons  came  forward.  He  was  a 
sallow-complexioned  man  invested  with  a  perma- 
nent air  of  gloom. 

"Give  me,"  Kerry  directed,  "a  brief  account  of 
what  took  place  to-night." 

Simmons  nodded,  took  out  his  notebook,  cleared 
his  throat,  and: 

"You  know,  sir,"  he  said,  "that  the  dead  man, 
Burma  Chang,  had  applied  for  police  protection. 
There  has  been  a  constable  on  night  duty  outside  the 
house  for  more  than  a  week  past.  I  have  been  keep- 
ing an  eye  on  the  place  as  well.  To-night,  just  as 
the  fog  began  to  thicken" — he  was  referring,  now, 
to  his  notes,  and  his  voice  took  on  that  sing-song 
intonation  often  heard  in  a  police  court  when  a 
constable  is  giving  evidence — "P.  C.  Smith " 

"Don't  say  P.  C.  Smith!"  Kerry  interrupted. 
"You  are  not  before  a  magistrate,  and  to  me  P.  C. 
means  nothing.     Call  him  Smith." 

"Very  good,  Superintendent." 

Simmons  returned  gloomily  to  his  notes,  and  re- 
sumed: 

"Smith  was  on  duty  in  front  of  the  house,  and  as 
I  happened  to  walk  round  at  the  back,  I  noticed  a 
light  in  the  window  of  a  room  which  I  knew  to  be 
used  as  an  office  by  Burma  Chang.  I  watched  this 
window  for  some  time — because  it  was  open  at  the 
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bottom — just  trying  to  find  out  who  was  in  the  room. 
It  seemed  funny  for  a  window  to  be  open,  as  the  fog 
was  coming  up  pretty  badly.  I  thought  I  could  see 
shadows  on  the  wall,  as  though  several  people  were 
moving  up  there.  Then,  presently,  I  saw  a  figure 
cross  right  over  to  the  window " 

"What  figure?"  came  crisply  from  Cosmo  Potter. 

Superintendent  Kerry  glared  at  the  speaker, 
opened  his  mouth,  hesitated,  and  then,  depositing  a 
wad  of  chewing-gum  in  the  hearth,  unbuttoned  his 
topcoat  and  took  out  a  packet  containing  fresh 
wafers  of  the  fragrant  mint. 

"Impossible  to  say,  sir,"  Simmons  replied.  "The 
light  was  behind  him,  and  it  was  more  than  half  dark 
outside." 

"Him?     It  was  a  man?" 

"Oh,  yes,  it  was  a  man,  for,  as  I  watched,  he 
climbed  over  the  ledge  and  disappeared." 

"How  do  you  mean  he  disappeared?"  Kerry  de- 
manded, pausing  in  the  act  of  unwrapping  a  piece  of 
gum. 

"I  mean  he  dropped  out  of  sight.  The  high  wall 
prevented  me  seeing  any  more." 

"Right.     Goon." 

"I  started  for  the  back  door — by  which  I  expected 
to  see  him  come  out.  At  the  same  time  I  blew  my 
whistle  to  attract  the  attention  of  P.  C. — of  Smith — 
on  point  at  the  front  of  the  house." 
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"That  was  damn  silly,"  said  Kerry  uncompromis- 
ingly. 

"Perhaps  it  was,  Superintendent,"  Simmons  re- 
plied gloomily;  "but  one  man  can't  surround  a  big 
house.  Anyway,  as  soon  as  he  arrived — he  came 
running — I  gave  him  his  instructions  and  got  back  to 
the  corner  just  as  the  man  dropped  from  the  top  of 
the  wall  and  ran  off.  He  was  swallowed  up  at  once 
by  the  fog,  but  for  a  time  I  could  hear  his  footsteps 
ahead  of  me.  Once,  by  a  street  lamp,  I  almost  over- 
took him.  But  he  doubled  on  me  down  a  court,  and 
just  dimly  I  heard  his  footsteps  going  off  again  in  the 
direction  of  the  railway.  I  had  almost  given  it  up 
when  I  heard  a  whistle.  Thinking  that  a  constable 
had  made  a  capture,  I  ran  along  and  found  one  of  our 
men  named  Adams  standing  beside  the  line.  He 
reported  that  just  as  a  train  was  held  up  by  signals 
at  that  point,  a  figure  ran  across  the  street  only  a  few 
yards  in  front  of  him,  climbed  the  fence  and  dis- 
appeared up  the  embankment. 

"At  the  same  moment  the  train  began  to  move 
again,  and  hearing  my  shouts — I  was  yelling  'Stop 
him!'  in  the  hope  that  someone  might  round  up  the 
man  I  was  after — the  constable  blew  his  whistle. 
I  concluded  that  our  man  had  boarded  the  train,  and 
hurrying  back  here  as  fast  as  the  fog  would  allow, 
I  got  through  to  the  station  and  they  got  through 
to  Fenchurch  Street." 
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"Right,"  snapped  Kerry.  "Now  tell  me  what 
you  found  when  you  came  back  here." 

"I  found  that  Smith  had  entered  the  premises  and 
had  already  telephoned  to  Limehouse." 

"Where  is  Smith ?" 

"He's  off  duty." 

"He  should  not  be  off  duty!"  Kerry  shouted. 

"One  moment,"  said  Inspector  Peel,  "one  mo- 
ment. I  was  here  myself  in  seven  or  eight  minutes, 
and  I  can  give  you  all  the  particulars." 

*'I  don't  want  particulars.  I  want  to  see  the  man 
who   first   entered   the   house!     Go  on,   Simmons." 

"I  found,"  Simmons  continued,  "Smith  standing 
here  in  the  hall  with  four  native  servants." 

"What  sort  of  native  servants?" 

"They  are  all  locked  up  in  their  quarters,"  said 
Peel;  "you  can  see  them  for  yourself." 

"Where  are  their  quarters?" 

"In  the  basement." 

"Go  on,  Simmons." 

"He  explained,"  the  latter  continued,  "that 
Burma  Chang  was  lying  dead  upstairs  in  his  room. 
I  should  mention  that  this  was  the  room  in  which  I 
had  seen  the  light,  and  from  which  I  had  seen  the 
man  climb  out.  I  went  up  there  and  found  it  to  be 
as  he  described.     I  found " 

"Stop!"  Kerry  raised  his  hand.  "There  was 
no  one  there  but  the  dead  man?" 

"No  one." 
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"Simmons  and  Smith  were  just  coming  down," 
Inspector  Peel  interrupted,  "when  I  arrived." 

Voices  sounded  from  above,  and  two  figures  ap- 
peared upon  the  balcony. 

Kerry  turned  his  fierce  eyes  upward.  Then,  di- 
recting his  glance  upon  Peel: 

"Who  in  hell  are  these  two  smarts?"  he  demanded. 
"Are  you  charging  twopence  to  see  the  peep  show?" 

"The  divisional  surgeon,  and  another  medical  man 
from  the  Asiatic  Hospital,"  Peel  replied  angrily. 

"You  authorized  this?" 

"I  did." 

"Why?" 

"Because  Doctor  Anderton  was  puzzled.  He  said 
the  case  was  unusual  and  that  there  was  a  chance  of  a 
special  opinion  by  one  of  the  biggest  authorities  on 
this  sort  of  thing — Doctor  Van  Stiiy.  Doctor  Van 
Stiiy  is  at  present  working  at  the  Asiatic  Hospital 
and  has  had  many  years'  experience  in  the  Dutch 
East  Indies." 

Kerry's  fierce  eyes  remained  fixed  upon  the 
speaker,  then: 

"There  is  some  doubt  about  the  cause  of  death?" 
he  asked. 

"Doubt!"  said  Peel,  and  laughed.  "Go  and  see 
for  yourself!" 

The  two  medical  men  were  about  to  descend,  but: 

"Gentlemen!"  cried  Kerry.  They  paused.  "Be 
good  enough  to  wait  a  moment      I  will  join  you." 


CHAPTER  VIII 

THE    SIGHING   DEATH 

DOCTOR  ANDERTON,the  divisional  surgeon, 
I  a  large-boned,  untidy  Scot,  whose  misan- 
thropic outlook  made  him  even  more  gloomy 
than  Simmons,  greeted  the  Superintendent,  with 
whom  he  was  acquainted. 

"Good-evening,"  said  he.  "A  very  strange,  sus- 
picious case.  You  should  know  my  friend,  Doctor 
Van  Stuy." 

He  indicated  his  companion,  a  spare  little  man 
having  very  yellow,  wrinkled  skin,  a  high,  bald  head 
fringed  with  curly  white  hair,  and  extraordinarily 
intelligent  eyes  magnified  by  the  powerful,  black- 
rimmed  glasses  which  he  wore. 

The  Superintendent  and  the  Dutch  doctor  bowed , 

"You  will  be  wanting  to  view  the  corpse?"  Doc- 
tor Anderton  continued. 

"Just  one  moment!"  Kerry  snapped  grimly. 

He  turned.  Cosmo  Potter  and  Inspector  Sowerby 
were  mounting  the  stair. 

"Mr.  Potter,"  he  said,  "it  is  not  my  place  to  dis- 
pute your  privileges,  but  be  good  enough  to  remain 
in  the  lobby  until  I  have  made  my  first  examination." 
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Cosmo  Potter's  angular  face  flushed,  and  the  para- 
doxical blue  eyes,  which  habitually  seemed  so  vacant, 
were  vacant  no  longer.  It  was  Greek  meeting 
Greek,  for  in  character  these  two  had  at  least  one 
common  trait :  colossal  self-assurance.  Contact  with 
polite  society  had  taught  Potter  to  conceal  his  ag- 
gressiveness beneath  a  cloak  of  indifference;  Kerry 
had  never  found  it  necessary  to  stoop  to  such  com- 
promises. His  untrammelled  savagery  gave  him  an 
undoubted  advantage  at  times,  and  Cosmo  Potter 
recognized  that  this  was  one  of  them. 

"Thank  you,  Superintendent,"  he  murmured, 
turning.  "You  might  possibly  have  mentioned 
your  wishes  less  publicly."  He  glanced  at  Sowerby. 
"Humanity  is  so  crude  at  times." 

But,  ignoring  his  words: 

"Sowerby,"  Kerry  rapped,  "you  are  in  charge, 
below.  No  one  is  to  leave  that  lobby  and  no  one  to 
come  in  until  I  return." 

Sowerby  nodded. 

"Very  good,"  he  muttered.     "It's  a  funny  world." 

Kerry  rejoined  the  two  doctors. 

"I  should  be  glad  if  you  gentlemen  would  come 
with  me,"  he  said. 

And  so  presently  the  three  stood  in  a  long,  low 
room  which  combined  certain  features  that  were 
voluptuously  Oriental  with  others  that  were  purely 
commercial. 

Thus,  it  was  lighted  by  two  silk-shaded  lanterns 
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of  typically  Chinese  pattern,  but  a  heavy  safe  of 
American  manufacture,  open,  stood  beside  a  roll- 
top  desk  which,  with  its  orderly  appointments, 
might  have  belonged  to  a  stockbroker  or  a  solicitor. 
The  floor  was  richly  covered,  having  the  warm  silence 
of  opulent  rugs.  And  there  were  some  few  choice 
pieces  of  porcelain  in  the  shadows  which  emphasized 
the  predominant  Eastern  note  of  the  apartment. 
Through  a  widely  opened  window,  fog  penetrated 
damply. 

Something  in  the  attitude  of  the  medical  men  had 
prepared  Kerry  for  a  scene  unusually  horrible,  but 
in  this  strangely  still  room,  faintly  perfumed  in  a 
way  that  was  reminiscent  of  sandalwood,  but  not 
entirely  innocent  of  opium,  were  few  evidences  of 
violence. 

He  had  looked  for  blood  and  confusion.  He  found 
tranquillity;  but  was  conscious  of  a  curious  watch- 
fulness from  the  doctors  who  accompanied  him. 

As  became  immediately  evident,  the  safe  had  been 
hurriedly  ransacked  and  several  drawers  of  the 
writing  desk  were  open.  A  finely  carved  chair  which 
had  stood  before  this  desk  was  overturned,  and  near 
to  it,  stretched  upon  the  carpet,  and  wearing  a  plain 
blue  robe  and  red  Arab  slippers,  lay  Burma  Chang, 
as  if  asleep.  His  straight  black  hair  swept  undis- 
turbed back  from  his  yellow  forehead,  his  slanting 
eyes  were  closed.  One  arm  lay  relaxed  beside  him, 
the  hand  resting  palm  upward  and  the  fingers  half 
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curled,  as  if  in  a  final  gesture.  His  left  hand  was 
raised  to  his  throat.     His  face  was  in  shadow. 

So  he  lay,  this  mystery  man  of  Chinatown,  and 
Kerry,  pausing  within  some  six  feet  of  him,  turned 
startled  eyes  upon  Doctor  Anderton. 

"Doctor,"  he  whispered — "listen!" 

Doctor  Anderton  nodded. 

"I  know,"  he  replied.     "Van  Stiiy  will  explain." 

The  man  upon  the  floor  was  breathing  softly  and 
regularly! 

"He's  not  dead!"  cried  Kerry  angrily.  "What 
the  devil's  the  meaning  of  it!" 

He  looked  swiftly  from  face  to  face. 

"Ah!"  Doctor  Van  Stiiy  raised  his  hand  pro- 
testingly.  "I  know.  Even  my  friend  Doctor  An- 
derton is  puzzled " 

"Puzzled!"  Kerry  snapped  in  a  manner  little  short 
of  ferocious.  "Are  you  both  mad?  That  man's 
doped,  he's  not  dead!" 

The  others  exchanged  glances,  and  Kerry,  for  all 
his  intrepidity,  became  aware  that,  insidiously,  an 
unfamiliar  chill  of  horror  seemed  to  be  creeping 
through  his  veins,  freezing  his  blood.  He  stood  upon 
the  threshold  of  unknown  things,  and  the  recognition 
awed  him.  He  thought  of  the  attitude  of  the  Divi- 
sional Inspector  and  of  his  vague  answers  to  certain 
questions.  What  did  it  all  mean?  Stricken  silent, 
he  looked  down  at  Burma  Chang  and  listened  to 
that  regular,  ghastly  breathing.     .     .     . 
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"His  heart  had  ceased  beating  when  I  arrived." 
Anderton's  voice  seemed  to  come  from  a  distance. 
"The  automatic  breathing  puzzled  me,  although 
I've  met  with  something  of  the  sort  before.  But 
there  were  other  symptoms " 

His  voice  seemed  to  die  away.  Vaguely,  Kerry 
heard  the  words,  "Artificial  respiration  .  .  . 
heart  massage  .  .  ."  and  then  to  his  ears  nothing 
came  but  the  sighing — sighing — sighing — of  Burma 
Chang. 

Doctor  Van  Stiiy  was  speaking  now. 

"I  joined  my  friend  Doctor  Anderton  very  gladly. 
These  cases  are  so  rare.  Indeed,  I  do  never  meet 
another  in  England.  In  Batavia  I  know  two — in  Su- 
matra, one.  He  has  been  dead,  this  man,  for  quite 
two  hours,  and  breathes,  although  he  is  dead.  In  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  they  call  it  the  ' Sighing  Death. ' " 

And  now  Superintendent  Kerry  recovered  some- 
thing of  his  normal  efficiency. 

"What  is  it?"  he  demanded,  looking  down  at  the 
dead  man  who  seemed  to  live.     "Is  it  a  disease?" 

Doctor  Van  Stiiy  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"In  my  opinion,"  he  replied,  "it  is  a  parasite." 

"A  parasite?" 

"Yes.  In  this  I  disagree  with  all  my  colleagues 
who  study  the  subject.  All  but  one.  But  I  believe 
it  to  be  due  to  the  bite  of  a  minute  insect." 

Kerry  chewed  vigorously.  As  all  who  had  worked 
with  him  knew,  this  indicated  irritability. 
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"But  you  say  you  have  met  with  it  in  the  East?" 
he  exclaimed.  "Therefore,  if  your  theory  is  right, 
Doctor,  your  insect  would  be  a  tropical  insect.  I 
mean,  you  wou'd  not  expect  to  meet  him  in  Lime- 
house  Causeway." 

Again  Van  Stiiy  gave  his  eloquent  shrug. 

"There  are  many  objects" — he  indicated  the  dimly 
lighted  room — "from  the  East  here.  Some  may 
have  recently  come.  Who  can  say?  And  in  one 
of  them,  this  parasite — for  we  do  not  know  his  host, 
what  he  lives  upon — this  perhaps  microscopic  crea- 
ture may  lie  dormant." 

"In  that  event,"  snapped  Kerry,  "death  would 
be  accidental?" 

"But  quite." 

"I  am  certain,"  Doctor  Anderton  declared  gloom- 
ily, "that  death  was  not  accidental.  The  like  of 
Burma  Chang  is  born  to  be  murdered." 

Kerry  looked  down  at  the  breathing  figure,  and: 

"I  take  it  he  lies  as  he  was  found?"  he  inquired. 

"I  believe  so,"  Anderton  answered.  "He  lies 
much  as  I  found  him  when  I  arrived.  I've  told  you 
what  I  did,  and  mentioned  the  absence  of  any  re- 
action. I  presently  recognized  the  nature  of  the 
symptoms  because  of  my  acquaintance  with  Doctor 
Van  Stiiy.  For  the  same  reason  I  obtained  his 
opinion." 

Kerry  stared  about,  not  without  a  certain  appre- 
hension; and: 
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"If  your  theory  is  correct,  Doctor  Van  Stiiy," 
he  said,  "I  am  completely  at  sea.  There  may  have 
been  a  struggle — we  have  an  overturned  chair — and 
robbery  I  think  we  may  presume  to  have  taken  place 
But  if  it  is  a  case  of  murder,  how  was  the  murder 
committed?  According  to  your  account,  it  practi- 
cally amounts  to  a  fatal  disease.  Well,  a  man  can't 
direct  that.     It  rests  with  Providence." 

"Possibly,"  the  Dutchman  replied.  "But  about 
it  is  one  curious  fact,  although,  perhaps — who  can 
say? — peculiar  in  my  own  small  experience." 

"What  is  that?"  Kerry  asked  curiously,  and  the 
divisional  surgeon's  interest  was  palpably  intense. 

"It  is,"  Van  Stiiy  replied,  "that  all  the  victims 
of  this  Sighing  Death  are  Chinamen." 

He  peered  oddly  from  the  face  of  the  detective  to 
that  of  his  colleague,  as  if  intending  to  emphasize 
some  covert  meaning  in  his  words. 

"But" — following  a  short  silence — "this  doesn't 
particularly  enlighten  me,"  Kerry  confessed.  "I 
suppose  there  are  other  diseases  peculiar  to  the 
Chinese?" 

Doctor  Van  Stiiy  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
turned  to  depart. 

"Not  that  I  do  know  of,"  he  replied.  "Anything 
that  can  kill  a  Chinaman  can  also  kill  a  Malay,  a 
Burman,  or  one  of  some  other  race.  Not  with  this. 
It  is  only  Chinamen  who  die  so." 

"It  may  seem  to  be  that  way,"  Doctor  Anderton 
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interrupted  argumentatively;  "but  if  death  is  due 
to  a  minute  organism,  as  you  seem  to  think,  it  is  a 
physiological  impossibility  that  it  should  only  attack 
members  of  a  particular  race.  What's  more,  the 
like  of  Burma  Chang  are  not  pure  Chinese.  One  of 
your  two  theories  is  wrong,  Doctor.  Either  your 
theory  of  the  organism  or  your  theory  of  the  im- 
munity of  everybody  but  the  Chinese." 

Doctor  Van  Stiiy  paused  in  the  doorway,  and, 
turning,  extended  his  hand  with  an  odd  gesture. 

"If  my  first  theory  is  right,"  he  said,  "perhaps  as 
a  result  of  inquiries  in  this  room,  someone  else,  who 
is  not  Chinese,  may  die  of  the  Sighing  Death,  so 
proving  my  second  theory  to  be  wrong." 

He  smiled  at  his  own  gruesome  joke,  bowed,  and 
went  out;  whereupon: 

"Hell!"  said  Superintendent  Kerry. 

He  stared  across  at  the  open  window. 

"There's  one  witness,"  he  declared,  "who,  if  he 
didn't  do  this  job  himself,  knows  who  did.  The 
man  who  went  out  of  that  window  could  tell  us  all 
we  want  to  know." 


CHAPTER  IX 

yvette  goes  east  (continued) 

SINCE  even  Superintendent  Kerry  was  not  in- 
fallible, his  assertion  that  the  man  who  escaped 
from  the  window  "could  tell  us  all  we  want 
to  know"  was  not  entirely  accurate.  The  matters 
which  had  led  up  to  this  episode — the  episode 
which  first  had  drawn  the  attention  of  Detective 
Sergeant  Simmons  to  something  unusual  going  for- 
ward in  the  house  of  Burma  Chang — had,  neverthe- 
less, been  of  a  character  to  interest  the  investigators, 
could  they  have  been  placed  in  possession  of  them. 

On  this  eventful  night,  two  cabs  had  set  out  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Riviera  Theatre  bound  for 
Limehouse.  In  the  first  of  these  was  Yvette  Chal- 
mers, and  in  the  second  that  man  of  mystery  destined 
to  set  a  seemingly  unanswerable  problem  to  the 
officers  of  the  Criminal  Investigation  Department. 

Despite  the  taxi  man's  optimism,  as  the  eastward 
journey  proceeded  the  fog  grew  steadily  worse. 
Yvette,  looking  out  at  the  sordid,  yellow-draped 
streets,  thought  regretfully  of  her  own  cosy  flat. 
Twice  she  all  but  succumbed  to  the  temptation  to 
tell  the  man  to  turn  back  and  to  abandon  the  ex- 
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pedition,  but  twice  conquered  and  allowed  the 
journey  to  proceed. 

As  is  the  way  of  these  London  visitations,  at  one 
point  the  choking  mist  would  be  almost  impenetrable, 
but,  a  little  farther  on,  would  have  so  far  dispersed 
as  to  encourage  the  unwary  traveller  to  proceed.  It 
had  not  yet,  however,  definitely  laid  a  stranglehold 
upon  the  metropolis,  as  occurred  later  during  the 
night,  and  there  was  a  fair  amount  of  traffic  in  the 
eastern  thoroughfares. 

Yvette's  second  faintness  of  heart  came  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Whitechapel,  where  cloud  banks 
settled  so  densely  about  the  cab  that  the  man  was 
compelled  to  pull  up,  near  to  the  dimly  seen  light  of 
a  standard  lamp.  He  descended  and  opened  the 
door. 

"I  think  this  has  about  done  it,  miss!"  he  said — 
"except  that  a  bit  of  a  breeze  has  sprung  up  in  the 
northeast." 

"In  the  northeast!"  Yvette  exclaimed.  "But 
I  heard  that  if  the  wind  went  into  the  northeast,  the 
fog  would  grow  worse." 

"For  a  time,  miss,  it  would,  in  the  West  End," 
the  man  replied,  "where  we've  come  from;  but  it 
would  clear  it  ahead,  and  we  could  get  on." 

"But  however  should  we  get  back?" 

"Ah!"  He  made  a  facetious  grimace.  "Now 
you're  asking  something!  But  here  it  is — look!  Like 
I  said!" 
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And  indeed,  almost  magically,  the  dreary  curtain 
became  raised  and  the  delayed  traffic  was  released 
again. 

"I'm  getting  really  alarmed,"  Yvette  declared. 
"I  don't  know  whether  to  go  on  or  not." 

"I  should  chance  it  now,  miss,"  said  the  taxi 
driver;  "we  are  more  than  halfway  there." 

And  so,  since  Fate  would  have  it  thus,  the  journey 
was  resumed.  And  the  following  cab,  which  was 
less  than  twenty  yards  behind,  but  which  had  been 
detained  by  those  same  dense  banks  in  Whitechapel 
High  Street,  now  took  up  the  chase  again. 

On  they  went,  these  puppets  in  a  mysterious 
drama,  each  piece  upon  the  board  boasting  individu- 
ality, but  each  moved  by  Fate,  that  grim  humorist 
who  plays  chess  with  human  destinies. 

Both  cabs  were  within  the  Limehouse  area  when 
that  impenetrable  darkness  came  which,  yellowly, 
held  up  the  train  from  Blackwall  and  thereby  allowed 
gruesome  drama  to  intrude  upon  Bernard  Hope's 
life. 

Here,  the  driver  of  the  following  cab  completely 
lost  sight  of  the  quarry.  He  pulled  up  sharply, 
since  to  have  proceeded  would  have  been  suicidal. 
Not  a  light  was  to  be  seen.  Only  by  bending  for- 
ward could  the  man  in  the  cab  distinguish  the  lamp 
beside  the  taximeter.  He  opened  the  door  and 
stepped  down  into  the  road,  groping  for  the  footpath, 
which,   however,  he  failed  to  find   for  some  time. 
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Dim  noises  were  about  him,  sounds  of  grating 
mechanism,  cries  of  warning. 

"That's  done  it,  sir!"  said  the  taxi  man.  "It's 
what  I  expected." 

"What  I  expected,  too,"  his  fare  muttered  grimly. 
"We  are  about  a  hundred  yards  northwest  of  Lime- 
house  Causeway.     Am  I  right?" 

"About  right,  sir." 

"I  think  I  can  find  my  way.  You  have  got  six 
shillings  on  your  clock.  We'll  call  it  fifteen  by  the 
time  you  get  back  to  civilization." 

Unbuttoning  his  overcoat,  he  plunged  his  hand 
into  his  pocket,  counted  out  some  money  by  the  light 
of  the  headlamp,  and: 

"Here  are  twenty-five  shillings,"  he  said.  "You 
can  get  back  now.     Are  you  satisfied?" 

"Very  good,  sir,"  the  man  replied.  "That  will 
see  me  right." 

He  took  the  money,  and  a  moment  later  his  mys- 
terious fare  had  disappeared,  swallowed  up  by  the 
fog.  The  man  convinced  himself  that  he  held  a 
pound  note  and  two  half-crowns,  then,  transferring 
these  to  a  capacious  pocket,  he  philosophically 
lighted  a  cigarette  and  lay  back  in  his  seat,  reconciled 
to  fate  and  the  elements. 

His  strange  passenger,  who  was  evidently  well 
acquainted  with  the  neighbourhood,  in  the  meantime 
had  found  the  sidewalk  and  was  following  it  con- 
fidently and  in  the  manner  of  one  who  has  a  definite 
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objective  in  view.  He  had  perhaps  anticipated  that 
the  darkness  would  grow  greater  the  nearer  he  ap- 
proached to  the  Thames,  but  such  is  the  waywardness 
of  fog  that  it  actually  lifted,  or  became  slightly  less 
dense  for  a  few  moments,  and  long  enough  to  give 
him  a  sight  of  a  narrow  turning  for  which  he  was 
bound. 

He  stood  still  for  a  while,  listening,  but  could  de- 
tect no  sound  of  any  vehicle  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. Muted  river  noises  there  were,  and  faint 
suggestions  of  other  pedestrians  near  and  remote. 
But  he  pressed  on,  rapidly  making  in  the  direction  of 
a  high  and  dilapidated  brick  wall  which  skirted  the 
grounds  of  an  enclosed  house.  The  house  was  Burma 
Chang's. 

A  comparative  clarity  still  prevailed  at  the  time 
when  he  came  abreast  of  that  door  in  the  wall  at 
which,  later  in  the  night,  a  man  was  posted.  He 
stepped  back  across  the  lane  in  order  to  obtain  a 
better  view  of  a  certain  lighted  window.  And,  as 
he  did  so,  the  figure  of  a  woman  showed  in  the  room 
to  which  the  lighted  window  belonged — of  a  woman 
who  wore  a  small,  tightly  fitting  hat,  and  whose 
silhouette  suggested  just  such  a  modish  coat  as  that 
in  which  Yvette  had  left  the  theatre! 

He  saw  her  throw  up  her  arms,  as  if  retreating 
from  a  threatened  attack.  Uttering  a  stifled  excla- 
mation, he  crossed  again  to  the  door  in  the  wall, 
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threw  his  weight  against  it,  but  found  it  to  be  stoutly 
secured. 

This  was  a  sort  of  courtway  4n  which  he  stood, 
and,  presumably  with  the  purpose  of  preventing 
vehicular  traffic,  it  had  three  short  iron  posts  or 
pillars  at  either  end,  survivals  of  earlier  times. 

In  a  moment  he  had  divested  himself  of  his  heavy 
overcoat.  Having  it  thrown  across  his  shoulder, 
he  mounted  upon  one  of  these  pillars  nearest  to  the 
wall  of  the  house,  with  a  surprising  agility,  sugges- 
tive of  an  acrobat  or  a  sailor.  The  top  of  the  wall 
was  studded  with  broken  glass,  and  over  this  he 
threw  the  coat  as  a  protection.  Then,  reaching  up- 
ward with  muscular  hands,  he  sprang,  nearly  fell  back, 
but  recovered  himself  and  finally  got  astride  of  the 
wall. 

One  glance  he  cast  up  at  the  lighted  window,  which 
moving  banks  of  vapour  were  already  beginning  to 
obscure.  The  woman's  figure  was  visible  no  longer, 
but  he  could  see  her  restless  shadow,  and  it  spurred 
him  to  further  action.  He  twisted  around,  tearing 
his  hands  and  his  garments  upon  the  jagged  glass. 
Careless  of  this,  he  lowered  himself  and  dropped  on 
the  soft  soil  beneath,  dragging  his  coat  down  with 
him. 

He  took  it  up  and  ran  across  a  small,  neglected 
garden,  or  such  he  judged  it  to  be,  until  he  came  to 
the  wall  of  the  house.     A  rainwater  pipe  with  a  con- 
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venient  elbow  afforded  a  grand  staircase  for  a  man 
of  his  agility. 

Discarding  his  overcoat,  he  swarmed  up  this  like 
a  monkey.  Just  as  he  grasped  the  ledge  the  sound 
of  a  stifled  shriek  reached  his  ears.  Then,  pulling 
himself  up,  he  looked  into  the  room.  A  catlike  con- 
tortion, and  he  was  kneeling  on  the  ledge.  He  thrust 
his  elbow  through  a  glass  pane,  unfastened  the  catch, 
raised  the  sash,  and  swung  over  into  a  dimly  lighted 
apartment,  fog  sweeping  in  behind  him. 


CHAPTER  X 

THE  HOUSE  OF  BURMA  CHANG 

IT  WAS  Superintendent  Kerry's  custom  to  en- 
deavour, upon  the  scene  of  a  crime,  to  recon- 
struct the  events  which  had  led  up  to  it.  But 
in  view  of  the  nature  of  the  medical  evidence,  and  of 
the  whole  circumstances  of  this  mysterious  tragedy, 
any  man  must  have  experienced  qualms  in  under- 
taking an  examination  of  that  dimly  lighted  and 
strangely  furnished  room. 

Kerry,  having  requested  Doctor  Anderton  to  step 
downstairs  for  a  few  minutes,  closed  the  door,  re- 
moved his  overcoat,  and,  amid  a  fog-muffled  silence 
disturbed  only  by  the  sound  of  that  ghostly  breath- 
ing, proceeded  to  carry  out  his  inquiry. 

For  a  long  time  he  stood  looking  down  at  the 
blue-robed  figure  and  striving  to  accustom  his  mind 
to  the  fact  that  he  was  dead — Burma  Chang  was 
dead.  Near  to  where  he  lay,  and  left  of  the  writing 
desk,  there  was  a  narrow  door.  Chewing  reflectively, 
Kerry  stepped  across  and  turned  the  handle;  but 
the  door  was  locked.  He  stood  with  his  back  to  it 
looking  about  the  room  again. 

Amid  the  more  businesslike  appointments  of  the 
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desk  a  large  Chinese  bowl  stood,  incongruous,  and 
reaching  out,  Kerry  was  about  to  take  it  up,  when 
he  recalled  the  words  of  the  Dutch  specialist:  "There 
are  many  objects  from  the  East  here.  ...  In  one 
of  them  this     .     .     .     creature  may  lie  dormant." 

He  thought  of  a  snake — some  kind  of  small  but 
very  venomous  serpent.  He  pictured  it  coiled  in 
that  very  jar  which  he  was  about  to  touch. 

"Flames!"  he  muttered,  and  drew  his  hand  back. 

A  faint  rustling  sound  from  the  dark  interior  of  the 
safe  brought  him  sharply  about.  The  idea  of  a  hid- 
den reptile  was  becoming  an  obsession.  In  common 
with  many  Irishmen,  Kerry  feared  and  detested 
snakes.  He  recognized  that  he  must  do  battle  with 
this  weakness  in  the  interests  of  his  duty.  He 
watched  intently,  but  could  detect  no  movement, 
and  as  the  sound  was  not  repeated,  he  concluded  it 
to  have  been  caused  by  the  dropping  of  a  sheet  of 
paper  which  had  been  disturbed  when  the  safe  was 
ransacked. 

Stepping  resolutely  up  to  the  desk,  he  grasped  the 
Chinese  bowl  and  removed  the  lid.  It  contained  a 
very  fine  quality  of  snuff. 

He  turned  his  attention  to  a  little  porcelain  dish 
containing  yellow  cigarette  stumps.  At  these  frag- 
ments he  sniffed  suspiciously.  Replacing  the  tray, 
he  dropped  upon  one  knee,  and,  conquering  a  great 
revulsion,  peered  closely  into  the  face  of  Burma 
Chang.     Detecting  the  glitter  of  a  thin  gold  chain 
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about  the  dead  man's  throat,  Kerry  drew  out  from 
beneath  the  blue  robe  a  kind  of  small,  flat  box,  or 
reliquary,  made  of  faded  stamped  leather. 

Suddenly,  he  stood  upright,  facing  in  the  direction 
of  the  open  window.  He  had  become  acutely  con- 
scious, without  any  physical  evidence,  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  being  watched ! 

Taking  an  electric  torch  from  his  overcoat  pocket, 
he  crossed  and  examined  the  window. 

The  glass  was  broken;  fragments  lay  on  the  floor; 
and  faint  marks  were  perceptible  upon  the  dirt  of 
the  ledge  outside.  He  could  see  his  own  moving 
shadow  on  the  fog  as  if  cast  upon  a  yellow  curtain. 
He  hesitated,  looking  about  him;  and  then,  very 
carefully  and  slowly,  he  closed  the  window.  Cross- 
ing the  room  he  thrust  the  torch  back  into  his  top- 
coat where  it  lay  on  a  divan,  and  came  out  upon  the 
oaken  balcony,  looking  into  the  upturned  faces  of  the 
group  in  the  lobby  below. 

His  foot  was  set  upon  the  stair — when  every  light 
in  the  place  went  out! 

A  moment  of  consternation,  then: 

"Hi!"'  cried  a  voice,  that  of  Inspector  Peel,  "what 
the  devil's  the  meaning  of  this?" 

Kerry  plunged  to  his  pocket,  only  to  remember 
that  in  coming  out  he  had  replaced  his  torch  in  his 
overcoat.     He  had  no  matches. 

There  came  a  sound  of  hurried  footsteps. 

"  Sowerby !"    Kerry  shouted,  "  show  a  light  there !" 
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"  It's  in  my  overall !"  the  reply  came.  "  I'm  trying 
to  find  it!" 

"Constable!  Stand  by  the  door!  Who  the  hell 
is  that  sand-dancing?" 

"I'm  trying  to  find  my  torch,"  came  Sowerby's 
voice  again. 

"Stand  still!"  cried  Kerry  viciously.  "I  want  to 
listen." 

The  movements  ceased  and  not  a  sound  could  be 
heard  in  that  strange  house.  Kerry  stood  clutching 
the  rail  and  listening  intently.  Then  came  a  crack- 
ling sound,  and  Cosmo  Potter  appeared  in  the  dark- 
ness below,  holding  a  lighted  match. 

"Go  ahead,  Sowerby!"  Kerry  cried.  "Get  the 
torch  and  join  me  here." 

A  moment  later  a  white  beam  cut  through  the 
darkness,  and  Inspector  Sowerby  ran  across  the 
lobby  and  up  the  stairs. 

"Give  me  the  torch,"  snapped  Kerry. 

He  turned,  and  directing  the  light  ahead  of  him, 
rushed  back  to  the  room  where  Burma  Chang  lay. 
He  threw  the  door  open  and  leapt  in,  Sowerby  close 
at  his  heels. 

"Don't  touch  anything,  Sowerby!"  he  said  over 
his  shoulder — "this  place  isn't  healthy." 

He  stood  looking  down  at  the  dead  man.  He  did 
not  appear  to  have  been  moved;  nothing  in  the  room 
seemed  to  have  been  touched — until: 
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"Hell!"  Kerry  cried,  stooped,  then  came  to  his 
feet  again  with  a  bound. 

He  turned  to  his  assistant,  his  fierce  eyes  lighted 
up  by  excitement.  He  leapt  to  the  door  beside 
the  desk — but  it  was  still  locked.  He  stared  across 
at  the  window — it  remained  closed.     Then: 

"There's  a  switch  just  beside  you,  Superinten- 
dent," said  Sowerby.     "Suppose  you  try  it." 

Savagely,  Kerry  moved  the  little  brass  knob — and 
the  two  lamps  became  lighted ! 

"Well!"     Sowerby  gasped— "of  all  the " 

"Double  switches!"  rapped  Kerry.  "But  there's 
more  behind  these  conjuring  tricks.  Stay  here. 
Don't  move." 

He  ran  from  the  room,  shining  the  light  of  the 
torch  down  into  the  lobby. 

"Where  are  the  servants?"  he  demanded  rapidly. 

Inspector  Peel  stared  up  at  him.  A  lighted  lan- 
tern stood  upon  a  little  table. 

"In  their  own  quarters,  below!"  he  replied. 

His  expression  was.  one  of  frank  alarm. 

"What  do  you  make  of  this  trick  with  the  light?" 
he  asked. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Kerry  shortly,  "yet.  Get 
the  switch  and  you'll  find  you  can  turn  it  on  again. 
Who  is  with  the  servants  ?" 

"Constable  Atkins." 

"Good.     I  thought  they  might  be  alone.    Sergeant 
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Simmons,  lead  the  way.  I  want  to  see  them  at 
once." 

Simmons  nodded,  came  forward,  and  led  the  way 
by  a  door  under  the  gallery,  descended  a  dark  stair- 
case, and  Kerry  found  himself  in  a  maze  of  under- 
ground passages. 

"Atkins!"  cried  Simmons,  "where  the  deuce  are 
you? 

"This  way!"  came  a  voice,  "this  way,  Sergeant!" 

A  door  was  opened,  light  shone  out  into  the  stone- 
paved  passage,  and  Kerry  entered  a  big  kitchen,  to 
find  a  group  of  four  natives  facing  him  and  a  con- 
stable standing  by  the  door. 

"Who  are  these  people?"  he  inquired  brusquely. 

He  turned  to  Simmons. 

"I  can't  quite  get  their  names, "the  latter  replied. 
"Not  one  of  them  has  any  English,  but  the  Inspector 
knows  a  bit  of  their  lingo  and  he  can  tell  you 
more  about  them.  The  big  Chinaman  is  a  cook,  I 
believe,  and  the  others  are  domestic  servants  of  some 
kind." 

Kerry  stood  chewing  viciously,  his  fierce  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  group.  They  suffered  his  regard  with  na- 
tive indifference.  Two  were  evidently  Chinese  and 
seemed  to  constitute  the  kitchen  staff.  The  others, 
who  wore  some  kind  of  dark  uniform,  were  dusky 
men  of  a  lowering  type,  powerfully  built,  and  having 
their  heads  swathed  in  blue  turbans. 

"What  are  these  two  beauties?"  he  demanded. 
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"Dyaks,  sir,"  the  constable  replied.  "I  heard  the 
Inspector  say  so." 

"Dyaks?     WhatisaDyak?" 

"I  can't  tell  you,  Superintendent,"  Simmons  con- 
fessed. 

"Ah!"  Kerry  turned  again  to  the  constable. 
"What  happened  down  here  when  the  lights  went 
out?" 

"What's  that,  sir?"  the  other  asked  blankly;  "the 
lights  haven't  been  out." 

"What?" 

"The  lights  haven't  been  out  down  here,  sir." 

"Then  which  of  these  four  smarts  did  you  allow 
out  of  the  room?" 

*No  one  has  been  out  of  the  room." 

Kerry  turned  angrily  to  the  immobile  group  of 
servants.     Then: 

"Simmons,"  he  said,  "is  Inspector  Peel  satisfied 
that  this  is  the  entire  domestic  staff?" 

"Yes,  I  believe  so,  Superintendent." 

"You  have  searched  the  premises,  of  course?" 

"Yes." 

"It's  a  big  house.     Have  you  been  in  every  room?" 

"Yes,  every  room.  And  there  are  some  funny 
ones,  too." 

"No  one  else  on  the  premises?" 

"Not  a  soul." 

"Men  on  duty  at  back  and  front?" 

"Yes." 
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Superintendent  Kerry  turned  and  walked  out  of 
the  kitchen,  followed  by  Simmons.  Arriving  in  the 
lobby,  where  the  lights  had  now  been  turned  up,  he 
paused  in  front  of  Cosmo  Potter,  and: 

"Mr.  Potter,"  he  said  abruptly,  "you  have  lived 
in  the  East." 

"For  several  years." 

"Do  you  speak  Chinese?" 

"A  little,"  Potter  replied.  "I  fear  it  is  rather 
rusty." 

"Nevertheless,  it  may  prove  useful,"  Kerry  re- 
turned. "Inspector  Peel,  you  have  interrogated  the 
servants  ?" 

"I  spoke  to  the  Chinaman,"  was  the  reply.  "I 
know  just  a  few  words  of  his  lingo.  But  there  are  a 
couple  of  fellows  down  there  who  I  believe  are  Dyaks 
— or  so  Que  Foo  tells  me.  That  is  the  cook,"  he 
added,  "and  they  can't  or  won't  understand  any 
thing." 

"What  is  a  Dyak?"  Kerry  demanded. 

"Roughly  speaking,"  Potter  replied,  "a  native  of 
Borneo." 

"And  the  other  man?"  Kerry  continued. 

"He  is  some  kind  of  half-caste,"  was  the  reply. 

"Where  does  he  hail  from?" 

"Cochin-China,  I  believe." 

"A  pretty  bunch  of  smarts!  Do  you  trust  their 
evidence,  or  what  you  have  been  able  to  gather?" 

"No,"  the  Inspector  confessed,  "I  don't.     Sim- 
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mons  has  notes  of  it  all.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
one  thing  I  am  quite  certain." 
"What's  that?" 

"They  are  four  of  the  most  badly  frightened  men 
in  Limehouse." 

"Why?     Because  of  the  death  of  Burma  Chang?" 

"I  suppose  so.     They  were  absolutely  in  a  panic 

when   I   arrived.     They   have  got   some  name   for 

whatever  has  happened  to  Chang.     I  can't  catch  it, 

but  it  sounds  like  ' Foo-soo-chee.'  " 

He  looked  inquiringly  at  Cosmo  Potter,  but  the 
latter  shook  his  head  blankly. 

"It  means  nothing  to  me,"  he  murmured.  "Hu- 
manity is  so  polyglot." 

Kerry  paused,  chewing  awhile,  then: 
"Inspector  Peel,"  he  said  abruptly,   "have  you 
unlocked  the  door  between  the  table  and  the  safe 
upstairs  ?" 

"No,"  was  the  reply;  "we  can't  find  a  key  to  it." 
"What  is  the  room  on  the  other  side?" 
"There  is  no  room  so  far  as  I  am  aware." 
"No  room!"  Kerry  stared.     "Then  where  in  hell 
does  it  go  to?" 

"I  believe  to  a  short  staircase  leading  into  the 
garden.  There  is  another  locked  door  down  there, 
for  which  no  key  can  be  found,  either.  There  seemed 
to  be  no  object  in  forcing  the  doors." 

"Didn't  there!"  Kerry  rapped  savagely.  "Ser- 
geant Simmons!    Take  a  constable  round  the  house 
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and  force  this  door  of  which  Inspector  Peel  speaks. 
See  if  it  opens  on  a  stair  leading  to  the  room  up 
above.     Post  a  man  there.     Report  to  me." 

He  turned  to  Cosmo  Potter. 

"Perhaps  you  would  like  to  come  up,"  he  said; 
and  crossing  the  lobby  he  mounted  the  stair.  Over 
his  shoulder: 

"I  should  be  obliged,"  he  added,  "if  you  would 
leave  all  that  cigarette  downstairs.  Smells  some- 
times afford  clues." 

Inspector  Sowerby  was  standing  by  the  door,  star- 
ing across  in  the  direction  of  the  dead  man  as  the 
Superintendent  entered,  followed  by  Potter. 

"Anything  to  report?"  Kerry  rapped. 

"Nothing,"  Sowerby  replied.  "Except — well,  it's 
a  funny  world — I  feel  all  the  time  in  this  room  as  if 
someone  was  watching  me!" 

"  Indeed  ?"  said  Kerry.  "  So  do  I !"  He  turned  to 
Cosmo  Potter.  "Now,  sir,"  he  went  on,  "here's  the 
centre  of  the  trouble.  There  lies  Burma  Chang,  the 
murdered  man.  The  body  has  never  been  alone 
since  the  crime  was  discovered — except  for  less  than  a 
minute  while  I  stood  on  the  stair,  and  the  lights  were 
out." 

"Most  amazing,"  Potter  murmured,  looking  about 
him  with  a  sort  of  awe,  "how  those  lights  were 
turned  out." 

"Most  amazing!"  Kerry  agreed,  "considering 
that  no  one  either  entered  or  left  the  premises,  and 
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everybody  is  accounted  for.  Yet,  in  that  time,  sir, 
someone  entered  this  room!" 

"What!"  cried  Sowerby. 

11  Burma  Chang  wore  a  kind  of  amulet  hung  around 
his  neck  on  a  thin  gold  chain.     It's  gone!" 

"Good  God,  Superintendent!"  Potter  whispered. 
"  Do  you  mean " 

"I  mean,"  cried  Kerry  savagely,  "that  there's 
someone  in  this  house  I  particularly  want  to  meet — 
and  I'll  meet  him  if  I  have  to  pull  the  blasted  place 
down,  brick  by  brick!" 


CHAPTER  XI 

A   DOOR    IS    OPENED AND    SHUT 

WITH  an  electric  torch,  Kerry  closely  ex- 
amined the  ledge  of  the  room  in  which  the 
dead  man  lay.  He  had  again  opened  the 
window  for  this  purpose,  and  turning  to  Sowerby 
who  stood  behind  him: 

"There  are  no  fresh  marks,"  he  declared.  "It  was 
through  that  door  he  came,"  pointing  to  the  door 
beside  the  safe. 

He  ceased  speaking,  and  all  three  listened  for  a 
while  to  a  sound  of  confused  voices  in  the  garden, 
below.  The  hideous  breathing  had  subsided  now 
and  the  room  was  uncannily  still.  Cosmo  Potter 
drew  a  fine  silk  handkerchief  from  his  pocket  and 
raised  it  to  his  forehead. 

"Whew!"  he  said,  "this  thing  is  a  nightmare. 
Are  you  going  to  force  the  door?" 

"Wait!"  Kerry  raised  his  hand.  He  leaned 
from  the  window,  carefully  avoiding  effacing  the 
marks.  "Simmons!"  he  called,  "Sergeant  Sim- 
mons!" 

"Hullo!"  came  a  ghostly  voice  out  of  the  fog. 

"I  don't  want  the  footprints  of  all  K  Division 
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around  that  door,"  Kerry  continued  violently,  "and 
I  don't  want  more  than  a  hundred  men  on  the  stair — 
if  it  opens  on  the  stair." 

"There  will  be  no  footprints,"  Simmons's  voice 
came  back;  "there's  a  paved  path  leading  to  it." 

"Right!"  cried  the  Superintendent.  "Get  on 
with  it." 

Arose  a  sudden  noise  of  loud  crashing.  Kerry 
turned  to  his  assistant. 

"Now,  Sowerby,"  he  directed,  "put  your  shoulder 
to  that  door  yonder." 

Inspector  Sowerby  nodded,  scratched  his  head,  and 
examined  the  lock;  then: 

"It  opens  outward,"  he  muttered  optimistically — 
"so  I  can  do  it." 

Twice  the  door  resisted  his  attacks,  however,  but 
the  third  time,  with  a  sound  of  splintering,  it  burst 
suddenly  open,  almost  precipitating  Sowerby  into 
the  darkness  beyond. 

"Go  slow,"  Kerry  warned.  "Wait  for  the  light. 
What's  there?" 

"A  sort  of  little  lobby,"  the  Inspector  reported, 
peering  in  and  ruefully  rubbing  his  shoulder. 
"There's  another  stairway  leading  down,  you  see." 

A  tremendous  crash  sounded  from  the  depths  be- 
low, and: 

"That's  the  outside  door,"  Kerry  muttered. 
"Simmons  is  in." 

Shining  the  light  of  his  torch  ahead  of  him,  Sowerby 
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had  already  begun  to  descend.  And,  over  his 
shoulder: 

"A  bend  just  ahead,"  he  reported;  at  which 
moment: 

"Hullo,  there!"  came  the  muffled  voice  of  Sim- 
mons. 

Speaking  from  the  bend  of  the  stair: 

"There's  no  one  here,"  Sowerby  declared,  "only 
Simmons  coming  up." 

Kerry  glanced  at  Potter,  chewing  vigorously  the 
while.  At  the  still  form  on  the  floor  he  stared  with 
grim  suspicion.  In  despite  of  contrary  professional 
opinion,  a  doubt  was  beginning  to  enter  his  mind. 

"Come  here,  Sowerby,"  he  cried.  "I'll  examine 
that  stair,  myself,  in  a  moment." 

Sowerby  reentered,  looking  every  bit  as  puzzled 
as  his  chief.     The  door  remained  wide  open. 

"Where's  Simmons?"     Kerry  demanded. 

"Just  coming  up." 

"I  suppose  he  left  a  man  on  duty  at  the  bottom?" 

"Yes,"  Sowerby  replied  a  little  absently;  "I 
noticed  the  light  reflected  on  his  buttons  as  I  shone 
my  torch  down  the  stair." 

"Listen,"  the  Superintendent  continued  in  a  low 
voice,  looking  down  at  Burma  Chang,  "between  our- 
selves I  don't  believe  this  smart  is  dead  at  all!  At 
least,  I  don't  believe  he  was  dead  five  minutes  ago!" 

Sowerby's  surprised  eyes  opened  more  widely  than 
ever. 
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"You  mean  you  think  he's  been  shamming? 
It's  a  funny  world,  but — what  on  earth  for?" 

"I  don't  know!"  snapped  Kerry  savagely,  "but 
I'm  going  to  find  out." 

Sowerby  dropped  down  suddenly  upon  one  knee, 
and  laid  his  hand  upon  Burma  Chang's  breast,  ex- 
posed by  the  loose  blue  robe  which  he  wore.  He 
shuddered  and  stood  up. 

"That  man's  as  dead  as  mutton,"  he  declared. 
'He's  cold." 

A  dull  thud  sounded  from  the  stair,  and: 

"What  the  devil  is  Simmons  about?"  Kerry  ex- 
claimed irritably. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Cosmo  Potter. 

His  voice  was  oddly  hushed.  The  still  form  on 
the  floor  possessed  an  uncanny  fascination:  he  found 
himself  constantly  watching  it. 

"He  must  have  discovered  something,"  Sowerby 
began.     "Perhaps " 

His  voice  died  away.  Slowly — as  if  by  dint  of 
great  effort — he  raised  his  hand,  pointing. 

Kerry  and  Potter  turned  together. 

The  door  beside  the  safe  was  closed! 

"Hi!"  Kerry  cried,  "what  in  hell  are  you  up 
to!" 

He  leapt  to  the  door,  hand  thrust  out  to  open  it, 
but  sharply  withdrew  his  hand  again,  stifling  an  ex- 
clamation of  pain. 

"Someone's  holding  it!"  he  exclaimed. 
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"What!"  cried  Sowerby,  and  recovering  himself, 
he  joined  in  an  attack  upon  the  door. 

But  now  it  resisted  their  joint  endeavours. 

"It's  bolted  from  the  other  side!"  Potter  cried. 
"Did  you  notice  a  bolt,  Sowerby?" 

"No,  I  didn't  look  when  I  broke  the  lock." 

Kerry  raced  across  to  the  window,  and,  craning  out : 

"Simmons!"  he  cried,  "Sergeant  Simmons!" 

A  voice  answered  him  from  somewhere  below: 

"Sergeant  Simmons  has  gone  round  to  the  front 
to  report,  sir." 

"Who  are  you?" 

"Constable  Smith,  sir." 

"Where  are  you?" 

"I'm  standing  by  the  door." 

"Have  you  got  a  light?" 

"Yes,  my  lantern." 

"Then  come  upstairs  and  unbolt  the  door  at  the 
top." 

"Very  good,  sir." 

In  curiously  tense  attitudes  the  three  men  in  the 
room  waited,  what  time  the  constable's  heavy  foot- 
steps might  be  heard  upon  the  stair.  Then,  a  well- 
oiled  bolt  was  shot  back  and  the  door  thrown  open. 
The  man  stood  there  in  the  little  lobby  looking 
frankly  frightened,  and  shining  the  light  of  his  lamp 
all  about  him. 

"Why  did  Sergeant  Simmons  bolt  this  door?" 
Kerry  demanded. 
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"I  don't  know,  sir,"  the  constable  replied. 

"What  did  he  say?" 

"He  said,  'Stand  by,  Smith.  I  am  going  round 
to  the  front  to  report.'" 

"Those  his  exact  words?"  Kerry  snapped. 

"Yes,  sir,  as  near  as  I  remember." 

Kerry's  jaw  muscles  protruded  enormously. 

"Go  down  again,"  he  directed,  "and  remain  at 
the  bottom  until  I  send  a  man  to  relieve  you." 

"Very  good,  sir." 

The  constable  descended,  palpably  very  ill  at  ease. 

"Remain  here,  Sowerby,"  Kerry  continued.  "I 
am  going  down  into  the  hall  to  meet  Simmons. 
This  thing  wants  explaining." 

He  ran  out  on  to  the  balcony.  Below  in  the 
lobby,  where  haze  floated,  Doctor  Anderton  stood 
talking  to  Inspector  Peel,  who  was  making  notes 
in  a  large  notebook.  A  constable  stood  over  by  the 
door.  As  Kerry  came  out  on  the  balcony,  all  eyes 
were  turned  in  his  direction. 

"Inspector  Peel,"  he  called,  "where  is  your  ser- 
geant ?" 

"You  detailed  him  to  break  down  the  door." 

"Thanks.  My  memory  hasn't  quite  gone.  He's 
done  it.  He  came  around  to  the  front  to  report  to 
you." 

"Is  that  so?"  Peel  replied.  "He  has  not  arrived 
yet." 

"He's    probably   stopping   to   pick    buttercups," 
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Kerry  said  savagely.  "I  suppose,"  he  continued,  his 
fierce  regard  fixed  upon  the  Divisional  Inspector, 
"you  have  noticed  that  there  is  a  certain  tendency  to 
fog  ?     How  many  men  are  posted  around  this  house  ?" 

"There  are  five  men  on  duty  outside.  Simmons 
will  have  taken  one,  I  expect." 

"Yes,"  Kerry  interrupted;  "he's  on  duty  at  the 
door,  now." 

"Well,"  Peel  went  on.  "That  leaves  four  men 
who  are  watching  the  house  from  outside  and  one 
downstairs  with  the  servants." 

"What  I  mean,"  said  Kerry,  crossing  to  him,  "is 
this:  You  are  certain  no  one  could  give  us  the  slip?" 

"Absolutely  certain." 

"Because  there  is  somebody  in  this  house  not  yet 
accounted  for!" 

Inspector  Peel  stared  hard. 

"Are  you  sure  of  that?"  he  demanded. 

"No,"  said  Kerry,  "I'm  guessing.  But  I've 
guessed  right.  There  is  somebody  in  this  house 
whose  acquaintance  I  am  particularly  anxious  to 
make." 

Passing  on,  he  opened  the  door,  whereupon  clouds 
of  vapour  swirled  into  the  lobby.  Faintly,  silver 
buttons  glittered,  and: 

"Who  is  this?"  Kerry  rapped. 

"One  of  my  men,"  Peel  explained.  Then,  raising 
his  voice:  "Have  you  seen  Detective  Sergeant  Sim- 
mons, Houghton?" 
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"No,  sir,"  came  a  voice  from  the  fog,  "not  since 
he  went  out." 

On  the  threshold  Kerry  turned;  and: 

"Where  are  your  other  three  men  posted?"  he 
demanded. 

"One  at  the  end  of  the  lane,"  the  Inspector  replied; 
"one  by  the  garden  gate;  one  in  the  street  outside. 
So  that  you  see  no  one  could  possibly  leave  the 
house  unobserved.  The  other,  Smith,  is  in  the 
garden  by  the  door,  you  told  me." 

Kerry  nodded  and  disappeared  into  the  fog. 
First,  he  walked  to  the  end  of  the  narrow  lane  border- 
ing one  side  of  the  house.  A  light  flashed  suddenly 
into  his  face. 

"What  do  you  want?"  a  gruff  voice  challenged. 

"Your  name,"  said  Kerry  crisply.  "I'm  Superin- 
tendent Kerry." 

"My  name  is  Pollock,  sir." 

"Good.     Anything  happened  here?" 

"Nothing,  sir." 

Kerry  turned  and  retraced  his  footsteps.  He  came 
round  the  corner  of  the  building,  and  proceeded  along 
by  the  wall  until  he  gained  the  door  which  gave  ac- 
cess to  the  garden.  There,  as  he  groped  his  way, 
again  a  light  shone  suddenly  into  his  face.  Prob- 
ably there  was  no  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force  to  whom  that  face  was  unfamiliar,  and: 

"All  clear  here,  sir,"  the  constable  reported. 

"Sergeant  Simmons  came  out  this  way?" 
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"Yes,  sir — a  few  minutes  ago." 

"What  did  he  say?" 

"Just,  'Stand  by/" 

"Was  he  in  a  hurry?" 

"Yes." 

"Wore  his  topcoat  and  hat?" 

"He  did." 

"Which  way  did  he  go?" 

"  Round  to  the  front  of  the  house,  sir." 

Kerry  passed  on,  chewing  reflectively.  The  man 
on  the  third  post  had  nothing  to  report.  He  had 
not  seen  Simmons.  Kerry  returned  to  the  second 
post  and  entered  the  garden.  This  door  had  been 
unlocked  previously,  and  by  the  aid  of  his  torch 
Kerry  groped  his  way  to  the  point  whereat  Smith 
mounted  guard.  The  constable  challenged  him 
at  ten  yards,  in  a  voice  which  told  of  jumpy  nerves; 
but: 

"All  right!"  Kerry  cried.     "Nothing  to  report?" 

"Nothing,  sir." 

"Right.     I  am  going  up." 

Slowly  and  carefully  he  began  to  mount  the  mys- 
terious stairway.  As  he  came  to  the  bend  near  the 
top: 

"Hello  there!"  Sowerby  challenged  from  the  room 
beyond. 

"All  right,  Sowerby.     I  am  coming  in." 

He  entered,  to  find  Sowerby  standing  alertly 
watching  the  door,  Cosmo  Potter  at  his  elbow. 
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"Anything  happened?" 

"Nothing,"  Sowerby  replied.  "Why  did  Sim- 
mons shoot  the  bolt?" 

The  savage  expression  on  the  Superintendent's  face 
was  momentarily  disturbed,  and: 

"When  I  find  Simmons,  I  may  be  able  to  tell  you," 
he  said. 

"Eh?"  Potter  began;  but  Kerry  crossed  the  room 
and  came  out  again  on  to  the  balcony. 

He  looked  down  into  the  lobby.  Three  pairs  of 
eyes  again  were  turned  in  his  direction. 

"Inspector  Peel,"  he  said  sharply,  "has  Sergeant 
Simmons  reported?" 

"No!"  Peel  answered  in  a  startled  voice.  "Isn't 
he  outside?" 

"He  is  not!" 

At  his  words,  Cosmo  Potter,  who  had  followed 
him,  advanced,  and  stared  into  the  grim,  red  face. 
There  was  a  short,  dramatic  silence,  then: 

"But  you  don't  mean "  Potter  began. 

"I  do  mean!"  Kerry  cried  savagely;  "I  mean  that 
Simmons  has  disappeared!" 


CHAPTER  XII 

THE  MYSTERY  HOUSE 

I  SHOULD  be  obliged,  Divisional  Inspector," 
said  Kerry  with  acid  politeness,  "if  you  would 
confine  yourself  to  the  facts.  If  I  should  find 
it  necessary  to  put  the  whole  of  K  Division  in  the 
dock,  there  is  a  barrister  present  and  no  doubt  he 
would  undertake  the  defence." 

He  turned  his  fierce  regard  upon  Cosmo  Potter. 

This  was  a  jaded  quartette  gathered  in  that  room 
where  the  shadow  of  violent  death  lingered  eerily. 
The  body  of  Burma  Chang  had  been  removed,  but 
all  appointments  remained  untouched.  The  fog 
had  lifted  somewhat  and  dawn  was  not  far  off. 
Sounds  of  awakening  riverside  activity  came  dully 
to  the  ears  of  the  four  men  gathered  in  this  ill-omened 
room. 

Burma  Chang  was  dead,  but  London  lived.  The 
throbbing  pulse  of  her  might  be  heard,  might  be  felt. 

Potter  smiled,  and  his  smile  seemed  to  light  up 
the  angular  face,  and  went  far  to  account  for  his 
popularity. 

"After  all,  Superintendent,"  he  said,  "we  are  all 
very  tired  and  consequently  getting  a  bit  jagged, 

no 
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I  suppose.     But  I  quite  see  Inspector  Peel's  point." 

"So  do  I,"  Sowerby  muttered. 

Whereupon  the  Superintendent's  fierce  gaze  sought 
him  out;  and: 

"Did  you  speak?"  Kerry  inquired. 

"I  did,"  said  Sowerby  bravely.  "I  admit  I  can't 
see  any  flaw  in  your  reasoning,  but  I've  worked 
with  Sergeant  Simmons  more  than  once,  and  to 
suggest  that  he's  been  'got  at'  in  any  way — that  he's 
in  league  with  the  people  responsible  for  this  business, 
I  mean — well,  I  can't  believe  it." 

"It  is  preposterous,"  cried  Inspector  Peel  warmly. 

Superintendent  Kerry,  withdrawing  his  gaze  from 
Sowerby,  transferred  it  to  the  face  of  the  Divisional 
Inspector,  who  sustained  it  very  well.  Finally,  he 
fixed  it  upon  Cosmo  Potter. 

"I've  listened  to  two  opinions,"  he  said.  "What 
is  yours?" 

Potter  hesitated,  but  finally: 

"My  acquaintance  with  Detective  Sergeant  Sim- 
mons," he  replied,  "being  confined  to  the  few  words 
we  have  exchanged  to-night,  I  am  fortunately  in  a 
position  to  view  the  whole  thing  impartially.  Your 
survey  of  the  facts,  Superintendent,  was  admirable. 
Whilst  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  Sergeant 
Simmons  to  reach  this  room  from  the  lobby  below 
and  to  return  during  the  time  that  the  lights  were  out, 
it  would,  I  confess,  not  have  been  quite  impossible. 
In  other  words,  neutralizing  what  we  know  of  the 
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character  and  record  of  Sergeant  Simmons,  it  might 
quite  conceivably  have  been  Sergeant  Simmons 
who  entered  this  room  and  removed  whatever  was 
attached  to  the  thin  gold  chain  suspended  about  the 
neck  of  Burma  Chang.  This,  however,  is  very 
problematical. 

"Turning  to  your  second  point,  Superintendent, 
the  fact  that  Simmons  bolted  the  door  yonder  from  the 
outside,  passed  the  man  on  duty  at  the  bottom  of 
the  stairs,  crossed  the  garden,  and  went  out  into  the 
street,  some  three  hours  ago,  and  that  he  has  not  seen 
fit  to  report  either  here  or  at  Limehouse  Station  since, 
calls  for  close  investigation." 

"A  child  could  explain  it!"  cried  Inspector  Peel 
angrily.  "He  had  picked  up  valuable  evidence 
somewhere  out  on  that  stair."  He  pointed.  "As  he 
came  out  into  the  street — and  we  know  that  he  went 
out  into  the  street  on  the  evidence  of  the  constable  on 
duty  at  the  garden  door — he  was  attacked;  for  all 
we  know,  killed  and  taken  away.  Do  you  realize, 
sir,  that  there's  nearly  a  thousand  pounds  in  ready 
money  in  that  safe?  There's  money  at  the  back 
of  this  job — big  money.  And  where  there's  big 
money,  people  take  big  risks.  If  Simmons  is  alive, 
he  is  a  prisoner." 

There  was  a  brief  silence;  then: 

"It's  one  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  cases  I  have 
ever  handled,"  Superintendent  Kerry  declared. 
"I've  detained  the  four  servants  because  I  regard 
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them  as  four  liars.  They  are  frightened,  that  is 
plain  enough,  but  is  their  fright  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  in  the  hands  of  the  police,  or  due  to  some- 
thing else?" 

"In  my  opinion,"  Cosmo  Potter  interrupted, 
"due  to  something  else." 

"I  am  certain  of  it,"  said  Inspector  Peel. 

Kerry  looked  from  face  to  face. 

"Even  if  I  don't  agree  with  you,"  he  said,  "I  am 
sure  of  one  thing.  Somewhere  amongst  that  yellow 
quartette  there  is  evidence.  For  instance" — he 
turned  to  Cosmo  Potter — "two  of  these  men  were 
Dyaks.  Now,  sir,  you  may  know.  What,  exactly, 
isaDyak?" 

"Well,"  the  other  replied,  "Dyak  is  a  Malay, 
and  these  particular  specimens  are  Hill  Dyaks. 
Their  dialect  is  quite  unfamiliar  to  me.  But  con- 
sidering the  type  of  men — they  are  essentially  a 
fighting  stock — I  confess  I  cannot  imagine  why  they 
were  included  in  the  domestic  staff  of  Burma 
Chang." 

"But  I  am  particularly  remembering  that  their 
evidence,"  Kerry  returned,  "if  you  can  call  it  evi- 
dence, of  what  happened,  was  obtained  with  Que 
Foo,  the  Chinese  cook,  as  interpreter.  Now,  I  ask 
you" — he  looked  around  him — "what  is  it  worth?" 

"Nothing  at  all,"  said  Peel.  "But  I  might  add, 
Superintendent,  that  I  don't  think  these  two  Malays 
were  in  any  way  concerned  in  the  death  of  Burma 
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Chang.  In  fact,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
they  were  most  loyal  to  their  employer." 

"Oh!"  Kerry  snapped.  "Local  gossip,  I  suppose?" 

"Local  gossip,  if  you  like,  Superintendent,  but 
local  gossip  in  Chinatown  affords  valuable  news." 

"You  know  this  to  be  true,"  Cosmo  Potter  said, 
pouring  oil  on  troubled  waters;  "for  your  own  ex- 
perience, Superintendent,  bears  it  out." 

"It  may  do,"  Kerry  replied,  continuing  to  gaze  at 
Inspector  Peel,  "but  it  does  not  satisfy  me  that  the 
evidence  of  these  Malay  smarts  is  worth  two  candles 
in  hell." 

Out  where  the  morning  was  breaking,  craft  de- 
tained by  the  fog  began  to  move  again;  and  into  that 
strange  room,  the  very  perfume  of  which  was  redolent 
of  China,  penetrated  sounds  of  shipping — the  harsh 
voices  of  sirens — the  indescribable  but  unforgettable 
turmoil  of  London's  river,  which,  washing  the  shores 
of  Chinatown,  has  known  so  many  mysteries  and 
borne  so  many  secrets  upon  its  bosom. 

"As  I  haye  remarked  before,"  said  Kerry,  "you 
allowed  the  most  important  witness  to  go  off  duty — 
the  constable  on  point  in  front  of  the  house.  Wheu 
Simmons  gave  him  warning  and  then  rushed  off  to 
waste  his  time  in  the  fog,  the  man  came  and  rang  at 
the  front  door.  Now,  I  want  to  refresh  my  memory. 
Who  opened  the  door?" 

"One  of  the  Dyaks,"  said  Peel,  consulting  his 
notebook. 
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"I  see.  And  how  did  the  officer  make  him  under- 
stand the  nature  of  his  business,  as  neither  of  these 
men  have  any  English?" 

"I  don't  know,"  Peel  replied  shortly,  "but,  at  any 
rate,  he  reports  that  the  man  went  up  to  Burma 
Chang's  room,  and  evidently  finding  the  door  locked 
and  getting  no  reply  to  his  knocking,  came  down 
again  and  summoned  the  other  Dyak." 

"And  where  did  he  appear  from?" 

"I  have  no  information  on  this  point." 

"H'm,"  Kerry  muttered,  "a  pity.     What  then?" 

"The  second  Dyak  carried  a  bunch  of  keys — those 
you  have  seen — and  went  up  and  unlocked  the  door." 

"Did  the  cook  and  the  other  man  appear  at  all?" 

"There  is  no  mention  of  it." 

"I  see.  And  Burma  Chang  was  already  dead,  or, 
at  least,  lying  on  the  floor  in  the  condition  in  which 
I  found  him  on  my  arrival?" 

"Exactly." 

"Were  there  any  sounds  inside  the  room  befofe 
the  door  was  unlocked?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"After  that,  I  take  it,  the  room  was  never  empty." 

"No,  not  once." 

Kerry  moved  his  shoulders  restlessly.  For  the 
twentieth  time  he  peered  into  the  open  safe,  turning 
over  bundles  of  papers  covered  with  Chinese  writing, 
many  of  them  roughly  kept  accounts,  apparently,  and 
inscribed   with    heavy,    black   brush    strokes    upon 
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oblong  strips  of  newspaper.  But  the  trays  of  bank- 
notes afforded  the  problem  which  defeated  him. 
He  examined  several  bundles.  Then,  over  his 
shoulder: 

"Mr.  Potter,"  he  said,  "you  saw  the  money  in 
possession  of  the  man  detained  at  Scotland  Yard 
to-night?     How  was  it  tied  up?" 

"It  was  fastened  with  elastic  bands." 

"H'm,"  Kerry  muttered,  and  tossed  a  bundle  of 
a  hundred  five-pound  notes  back  into  a  tray  of  the 
safe.  The  bundles  were  uniformly  tied  with  thin 
green  silk.  "I  see  no  elastic  here."  He  glanced  at 
Sowerby.  "Your  first  inquiry  looks  like  a  mare's 
nest,"  he  commented. 

"In  my  opinion,"  Cosmo  Potter  interrupted, 
"robbery  was  not  the  motive  of  the  crime." 

"Really!"  said  Kerry;  "then  what  do  you  think 
was  the  motive?  Why  is  this  safe  turned  upside 
down  as  well  as  all  the  table  drawers  and  many  other 
receptacles  in  the  room?  What  were  they  looking 
for?     Pickled  onions?" 

"I  have  very  little  doubt,"  Potter  replied  quietly, 
"that  they  were  looking  for  whatever  was  contained 
in  the  little  reliquary  suspended  about  the  dead  man's 
neck." 

Superintendent  Kerry  chewed  noisily.  Then, 
crossing  to  the  door  beside  the  safe,  he  pushed  it 
widely  open  and  stared  vaguely  into  the  darkness  of 
the  landing  outside. 
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"His  applying  for  police  protection,"  he  said, 
turning  to  Sowerby,  "would  seem  to  indicate  that 
Burma  Chang  went  in  fear  of  his  life."  He  glanced 
at  Peel.     "Did  he  go  about  much  in  Limehouse?" 

"Very  little,"  was  the  reply,  "and  never  at 
night.  He  was  invariably  accompanied  by  one  of  the 
Dyaks." 

"Ah!"  Kerry  muttered,  "those  pretty  boys  were 
his  bodyguard,  then?" 

"It  hadn't  occurred  to  me,  but  after  what  Mr. 
Potter  has  told  us  about  these  Hill  Dyaks,  I  think 
you  may  be  right." 

"We  sha'n't  really  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  business 
until  we  can  find  out  something  about  Burma  Chang's 
affairs." 

"I  suppose,"  said  Cosmo  Potter  slowly,  "he 
can't  have  been  a  dope  dealer?  That  might  account 
for  the  extraordinary  sums  of  ready  money  in  his 
possession." 

Inspector  Peel  shook  his  head  vigorously. 

"No,"  he  replied.  "We  know  the  dope  merchants 
well  enough,  and  I'd  stake  my  hat  Burma  Chang  had 
no  sort  of  relations  with  them." 

"Apart  from  the  ready  money,"  Potter  went  on 
musingly,  "the  house  contains  a  great  quantity  of 
valuable  property.  He  may  have  been  a  receiver  of 
stolen  goods." 

"A  fence?"  snapped  Kerry.  "That  explanation 
would  hardly  cover  the  ground,  sir.     The  matter 
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goes  deeper.  This  house  has  always  been  a  mystery 
to  me." 

"And  to  me,"  Inspector  Peel  declared.  "It 
used  to  belong  to  a  man  named  Zani  Chada.  He 
'did'  three  years,  not  so  long  ago,  but  I  think  he's 
out  again.  Then  a  woman  had  it — a  Chinese  woman. 
In  fact,  it  has  always  been  in  the  possession  of 
Chinese." 

"Chinese  property,"  Sowerby  murmured.  "T 
don't  suppose  a  European  could  lease  it." 

"Ah!"  Kerry  turned  to  his  subordinate.  "Stay 
here,  Sowerby,"  he  directed.  "I  am  going  to  take 
another  look  around." 

He  went  out,  Peel  and  Potter  following,  on  to  the 
balcony,  and  along  to  a  door  at  the  western  end. 
It  was  a  two-leaved  sliding  door,  like  many  in  the 
house,  and  it  opened  smoothly  and  almost  noise- 
lessly. 

The  room  within  was  softly  illuminated,  lights 
being  on  all  over  the  house  by  the  Superintendent's 
orders. 

It  was  sparsely  furnished  in  the  Chinese  manner. 
In  addition  to  that  by  which  they  had  entered,  there 
were  two  other  doors,  both  of  fine  lacquer  work. 
Violet  and  black  was  the  scheme  of  decoration  and 
the  painted  silken  lampshades  were  also  carried 
out  in  these  colours.  At  one  end  was  an  ornate 
idol  before  which  two  huge  joss  sticks  still  smoul- 
dered.    There  was  a  sort  of  dais  at  the  other  end 
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of  the  room  with  a  ceremonial  couch  upon  it,  beside 
which  stood  a  finely  carved  and  inlaid  table,  re- 
sembling a  coffee  table,  whereon  were  an  ivory  snuff 
box  and  a  fan.  There  were  a  number  of  carved 
stools  in  the  room  the  floor  of  which  was  richly  and 
beautifully  carpeted.  The  walls  were  decorated  with 
panels  in  high  relief,  painted  and  gilded  in  the  patient 
Chinese  fashion,  and  the  ceiling  was  draped  with 
violet  silk. 

Beside  each  of  the  little  stools  was  a  black  silk 
cushion,  and  the  room  possessed  that  curious  odour 
resembling  sandalwood  which,  mingling  with  the 
burning  incense,  spoke  to  their  senses  with  the  voice 
of  the  Orient. 

Kerry's  fierce  eyes  turned  to  right  and  left  of 
him;  and: 

"I  should  say  this  was  a  sort  of  Board  Room,"  he 
hazarded.  "Meetings  of  some  kind  must  have  taken 
place  here.     Where  do  the  other  doors  lead  to?" 

"One  on  to  the  stairs,"  Peel  replied;  "you  have 
passed  it  from  the  other  side,  when  you  went  up 
to  examine  the  rooms  above.  The  other  into  a 
sort  of  anteroom  which  opens  on  to  the  balcony 
behind  us." 

He  crossed  as  he  spoke,  sliding  the  panels  aside 
and  revealing  a  room  some  fourteen  feet  square, 
furnished  with  chaste  simplicity  and  having  a  mat- 
covered  floor.  It  was  lighted  by  a  lamp  of  perforated 
brass  work. 
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Kerry  stared  about  him  vaguely,  then  turned, 
recrossed  the  larger  room,  and  went  out  on  to  the 
stair  leading  to  the  upper  part  of  the  house. 

Once  one  quitted  the  lobby  below,  there  was 
nothing  European  in  the  whole  place.  It  was  purely 
a  Chinese  house.  There  was  a  living  room  above, 
with  little  low  tables  and  mats  and  those  few  simple 
appointments  which  are  found  in  such  apartments, 
and  to  right  and  left  of  it  were  bleak-looking  native 
bedrooms.  There  was  no  evidence  anywhere  of 
feminine  occupation. 

"Have  there  never  been  any  women  in  the  house?" 
Kerry  inquired. 

"Not  that  I  know  of,"  said  Peel.  "There  were 
none  found  here,  at  any  rate." 

In  a  long,  lofty  cupboard,  having  sliding  doors, 
they  came  upon  a  number  of  magnificent  robes  and 
other  articles  of  attire.  There  was  also  a  curious 
library  in  one  room  which  Cosmo  Potter  examined 
with  interest. 

It  was  a  queer,  low  room,  lined  with  shelves  upon 
the  top  of  which  were  pieces  of  porcelain  and  other 
oriental  ornaments.  Rich  carpets,  inlaid  furniture 
were  there,  lending  the  place  an  air  of  exotic  luxury. 
There  was  a  long,  narrow  table,  also,  laden  with 
curious  objects  of  the  East. 

Kerry's  teeth  snapped  together  viciously. 

"I've  been  in  this  room  before,"  he  said — "in 
Zani  Chada's  time." 
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He  looked  about  him  appraisingly. 

"Nothing  much  has  been  altered,"  he  mused. 
"Burma  Chang  must  have  taken  over  the  whole 
of  the  furniture." 

Cosmo  Potter,  picking  up  a  curious  little  carved 
ivory  stick,  to  which  was  attached  a  long  green  silk 
tassel,  turned  and  stared  hard  at  the  Superintendent. 

"Your  remark  gives  me  an  idea,"  he  declared. 

"Good!"  snapped  Kerry.     "I  can  do  with  it." 

"Has  it  occurred  to  you,"  Potter  went  on,  "that 
this  house  may  be  a  sort  of  official  residence?  A 
kind  of  No.  10  Downing  Street  of  Chinatown?" 

"Eh?"  said  the  Superintendent.  "I  don't  fol- 
low." 

"I  mean  that  Burma  Chang  might  have  been 
some  kind  of  official,  and  this  house,  which,  as  you 
say,  Inspector,"  turning  to  Peel,  "has  always  be- 
longed to  the  Chinese,  may  have  always  been  oc- 
cupied by  such  an  official.  For  instance,  you  speak 
of  Zani  Chada." 

"Ah!"  Superintendent  Kerry  revealed  his  large 
teeth  in  a  fierce  smile.  "I  see  what  you  are  driving 
at.  You  mean  that  Zani  Chada  was  this  man's 
predecessor,  and  that  all  this  wealth  belongs,  not  to 
an  individual,  but  to  an  organization?" 

Potter  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"Something  of  the  kind,"  he  said.  "It's  only  a 
theory.  But  it  seems  to  cover  some  of  the  facts,  at 
any  rate." 
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"By  Jove!"  said  Peel,  looking  about  him  with  a 
new  interest.  "Funny  no  man  ever  thought  of  that 
before.  It  would  account,  too,  for  the  extraordinary 
disturbance  in  Chinatown  to-night.  Every  man  in 
the  area  seems  to  know  that  Burma  Chang  is  dead. 
Yes,  by  Gad!  I  think  you  are  right,  sir.  He  was 
some  sort  of  an  official." 

Kerry's  audible  chewing  alone  disturbed  the  silence 
for  a  few  moments.     And  then: 

"Official  of  what?"  he  inquired. 

And,  standing  in  that  curious,  low  room,  the  three 
men  looked  at  one  another  and  wondered. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

UNDER  SURVEILLANCE 

THANKS  to  the  influence  of  Cosmo  Potter, 
Bernard  Hope  left  New  Scotland  Yard  a  free 
man,  but,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  under 
police  surveillance.  This  fact  he  could  not  mistake. 
His  attache  case  with  its  precious  contents  had  been 
detained,  and  when  Potter,  entering  his  car  with 
Sowerby,  en  route  for  Limehouse,  had  reassuringly 
grasped  Hope  by  the  hand,  he  had  whispered: 

"Don't  forget  you  are  followed!"  Then,  aloud, 
he  had  added,  "Cheer  up,  my  lad!  It  will  all  come 
right!" 

"Thanks  to  you,"  Hope  said,  "I  believe  it  will. 
But  I  shall  never  forgive  myself  for  putting  you  to  all 
this  trouble." 

"Trouble!"  Potter  exclaimed;  "I  love  it!  China- 
town in  a  fog  beats  the  Embassy  hollow!" 

Through  the  gates  of  the  Yard,  Bernard  Hope 
watched  the  car  driven  off.  He  stood  alone  in  the 
misty  night  looking  about  him. 

His  great  gamble  had  ended  successfully.  Half 
ashamedly  he  had  entered  upon  it,  concealing  his 
identity,  masking  his  movements  even  from  those 
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nearest  and  dearest.  All  this  had  been  dictated  by  a 
fear  of  ridicule,  by  sensitiveness;  but  his  system  or 
his  luck  had  stood  the  test,  and  the  return  he  had 
dreamed  of,  the  triumphant  return,  armed  with 
adequate  capital  for  the  launching  of  his  play  and  the 
establishment  of  Yvette  Chalmers  as  leading  woman, 
had  been  realized. 

But  Fate  is  a  disastrous  stage  manager.  He 
had  pictured  nothing  like  this.  The  great  scene 
which  his  dramatic  imagination  had  conjured  up — 
the  scene  when  he  should  appear  before  Yvette  and 
pour  out  at  her  feet  the  fruits  of  his  wild  adventure — 
this  could  not  be. 

The  fruits  of  his  adventure  were  safely  lodged 
within  the  walls  of  New  Scotland  Yard;  he,  himself, 
was  a  suspect;  and  save  for  the  happy  chance  that  Pot- 
ter, a  distinguished  ornament  of  the  Bar  and  relative 
of  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  had  roomed  with  him 
in  college  and  dugout,  he  might  now  be  under  lock 
and  key  in  Brixton  Jail! 

It  was  an  odd  reflection,  and  not  without  stimulus 
for  a  man  of  his  trade.  There  was  a  sort  of  perverted 
humour  in  it  which  appealed  to  him  wrily.  It  sur- 
passed anything  he  would  have  dared  to  attempt  in  a 
play,  since  he  leaned  toward  realbm,  and  even  now 
that  it  had  palpably  come  into  his  own  life,  his  intel- 
lectual predilection  made  it  difficult  of  acceptance. 

He  reviewed  the  situation.  His  sense  of  the 
dramatic  prompted  him  to  postpone  his  meeting  with 
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Yvette  until  he  could  triumphantly  vindicate  his 
long  silence.  But  since  she  was  now  involved  in  the 
same  unsavoury  net  with  himself,  common  sense 
dictated  that  he  should  see  her  at  once.  He  had 
nothing  to  gain  by  subterfuge.  That  he  would  be 
followed  to  Yvette's  flat  was  a  foregone  conclusion, 
but  that  he  must  go  there  seemed  to  him  to  be  equally 
obvious.  It  was  his  duty  to  tell  her  the  facts,  of 
which,  at  present,  she  must  necessarily  be  ignorant. 
He  wondered  whether  the  cabman  whom  presently 
he  chartered  had  been  officially  advised  to  make  a 
note  of  his  destination,  or  whether  a  detective  in 
another  cab  would  follow  him.  He  wondered  what 
would  have  happened  if  he  had  walked  out  into 
Parliament  Street  and  mounted  a  bus. 

At  any  other  time  than  this — such  is  the  way  of 
life,  which  cruelly  limits  our  experiences — he  must 
have  taken  a  delight,  he  told  himself,  in  testing  the 
methods  of  Scotland  Yard;  in  learning  exactly  what 
was  done  in  regard  to  a  man  under  police  surveillance. 

To-night,  his  thirst  for  information  about  any 
and  every  phase  of  life  had  ceased  to  rule.  He  was 
satiated  with  the  unfamiliar.  It  awakened  only  as 
he  discharged  the  cab  before  Yvette's  flat. 

He  stared  hard  at  the  man  as  he  paid  his  fare, 
deliberately  drawing  him  into  conversation,  but 
failing  to  detect  anything  in  his  manner  to  suggest 
that  he  had  been  suborned.  He  entered  the  door 
of  the  building  and  mounted  the  stairs;  but  from 
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a  window  of  the  first-floor  staircase  he  looked  out. 
As  the  taxi  man  drove  off",  he  descended  again  and 
peered  to  right  and  left  along  the  street. 

It  was  well  off  the  main  road  and  the  hour  was  late. 
No  other  cab  apparently  had  followed  him,  and  he 
was  reduced  to  one  of  two  conjectures:  either  the 
address  to  which  he  had  driven  would  be  reported  to 
Scotland  Yard,  or  in  some  mysterious  way  it  had 
been  communicated  to  the  local  police,  and,  hidden 
in  a  dark  doorway,  a  constable  had  noted  his  arrival. 
He  waited  there  for  two  or  three  minutes  and  then 
once  more  mounted  the  stairs. 

Yvette's  flat  was  on  the  third  floor,  and  before  the 
door  he  paused,  irresolute.  Cruelly,  he  had  been  rob- 
bed of  his  triumph.  Instead  of  appearing  before  her, 
joyous,  with  visible  evidence  to  account  for  his  long 
silence,  he  came  as  something  of  a  fugitive,  watched 
by  the  police,  concerned  in  a  case  of  murder,  and  com- 
mitted to  warn  her  that  she,  too,  was  implicated. 

He  looked  at  the  familiar  number  upon  the  door, 
and  at  last,  almost  mechanically,  pressed  the  bell. 
He  knew  that  Yvette  had  no  resident  maid.  They 
were  both,  in  the  real  sense,  Bohemians.  Yet, 
socially,  in  calling  upon  her  at  this  hour  he  was 
compromising  her,  and,  acutely,  because  of  the 
circumstances,  this  fact  came  home  to  him. 

Hope  was  not  of  those  who  despise  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Service:  he  had  failed  to  detect  that 
surveillance   which   he   knew  was   being  exercised, 
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yet  he  did  not  doubt  that  his  visit  was  known  to  the 
responsible  authorities.  He  realized  that  the  Bo- 
hemian is  poorly  represented  upon  an  average  jury; 
he  realized  that  every  step  which  he  took  now  might 
presently  be  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of  a  court 
sitting  in  judgment  on  no  less  a  crime  than  murder; 
so  that  when  the  door  was  opened  and  Yvette  stood 
before  him,  he  was  not  entirely  master  of  himself 
or  his  expression. 

She  was  fully  dressed  as  though  she  had  but  just 
come  in,  and : 

"Bernard!"  she  exclaimed. 

There  was  welcome  in  her  voice  and  he  thrilled 
to  it,  but  there  was  something  like  fear  in  it,  too. 

"You  did  not  expect  me?"  he  said,  noting  her 
curiously  rigid  attitude. 

"How  could  I?"  she  replied,  beginning  to  relax. 
"Bernard!     You  have  almost  frightened  me." 

She  stood  aside  so  that  he  might  enter. 

The  fog  had  all  but  disappeared.  Traces  of  it  had 
been  visible  at  the  outset  of  his  journey,  but,  as  he 
vaguely  remembered,  the  way  had  grown  clearer  as 
they  had  proceeded.  Yet,  its  legacy  was  here  upon 
the  staircase,  damply  assailing  the  nostrils;  a  linger- 
ing smell  like  the  memory  of  a  pestilence.  Swiftly 
it  awoke  a  train  of  reflection. 

He  entered  the  lobby,  and : 

"Surely,  you  have  only  just  come  in?"  he  said. 

"Only  a  few  minutes  ago,"  Yvette  replied.     "Oh! 
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Bernard!  Where  have  you  been?  Why  have  you 
not  written  to  me?" 

He  laughed  in  a  short,  embarrassed  way,  whilst 
Yvette  closed  the  door  and  stood  with  her  back  to 
it,  watching  him. 

It  was  so  different,  this  meeting,  from  all  he  had 
pictured.  In  Yvette's  manner  he  seemed  to  detect 
something  furtive:  mingled  with  that  pleasure  which 
he  had  recognized  was  some  mysterious  alarm. 

That  night  Burma  Chang  had  been  murdered — 
and  she  had  known  Burma  Chang.  It  ran  through 
his  mind  in  a  sort  of  refrain — she  had  known  Burma 
Chang.  The  familiar  little  lobby  took  on  an  un- 
familiar aspect.  Yvette  was  a  stranger,  and  he, 
Bernard  Hope,  an  intruder. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  she  said  sharply.  "Why 
don't  you  speak  to  me?  Where  have  you  been? 
Why  have  you  not  written?" 

She  was  watching  him  eagerly,  hopefully,  doubt- 
ingly;  whilst  the  words  went  drumming  through 
his  brain,  to  a  sort  of  tom-tom  beat — she  had  known 
Burma  Chang. 

"My  dear,"  he  said,  "so  many  strange  things  have 
happened,  and  I  have  so  much  to  tell  you.  May  I 
come  in  awhile  and  talk,  or  are  you  very  tired?" 

His  manner  was  stranger  than  he  recognized. 

"Please  come  in,"  Yvette  replied,  biting  her  lip 
in  sudden  agitation;  "I  want  to  know.  Of  course 
I  want  to  know." 


CHAPTER  XIV 

yvette's  visitor 

INSPECTOR  SOWERBY  arrived  at  Yvette's 
flat  about  eleven  o'clock  on  the  following  morn- 
ing. Yvette,  newly  from  her  bath,  and  a 
charming  figure  in  her  negligee,  stared  at  the  card 
when  Molly,  the  daily  girl  who  constituted  the  sole 
staff  of  her  tiny  flat,  brought  it  in  to  her.  She  was 
just  finishing  her  breakfast.  A  morning  paper 
lay  open  upon  the  table  before  her,  and  a  number  of 
others  were  strewn  upon  the  carpet. 

The  Press,  that  singular  product  of  civilization 
which  never  sleeps,  had  already  secured  particulars 
of  the  Limehouse  murder,  and  one  enterprising 
journal  published  a  half-column  article  on  the 
"Mystery  Man  of  Chinatown."  Its  appearance  at 
this  time  was  a  coincidence,  fortunate  for  the  journal 
in  question,  since  it  was  the  work  of  an  outside 
contributor.  Because,  although  no  names  were 
mentioned,  it  had  struck  the  literary  editor  as  being 
libellous,  if  (a)  such  a  Chinese  millionaire  as  the  one 
described  actually  existed,  and  calculated  to  provoke 
ridicule  if  (b)  fictitious — which  he  strongly  sus- 
pected— it  had  been  marked  for  rejection,  and  would 
have  been  posted  back  to  its  writer  on  the  following 
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day,  if  news  of  the  murder  of  Burma  Chang  had  not 
arrived  to  confirm  its  authenticity  and  to  enhance 
its  value. 

In  spite  of  this  dreadful  shadow  which  had  come 
Yvette  was  happy,  as  the  least  observant  must  have 
noticed.  Her  beauty  was  touched  with  a  new 
radiance.  Bernard  Hope  was  the  big  thing  in  her 
life,  bigger  than  her  work  and  her  ambition,  and  his 
singular  disappearance  and  long  silence  had  raised  a 
dreadful  doubt  in  her  mind.  For  she  had  never 
believed  the  explanation  which  had  preceded  it,  and, 
womanlike,  had  leapt  to  the  inevitable  but  wrong 
conclusion.  Now,  he  was  back  again,  and,  better 
still,  no  longer  penniless. 

Because  she  knew  him  innocent,  that  he  could 
possibly  suffer  for  this  ghastly  crime  in  Chinatown 
was  an  idea  which  simply  never  entered  her  mind. 
It  was  annoying, of  course,  for  him  to  be  suspected,  but 
ridiculous.  The  vital  thing  was  that  his  disappear- 
ance had  not  been  connected  with  another  woman, 
but  that  his  wild  adventure  at  Monte  Carlo  had 
been  purely  prompted  by  his  love  for,  and  interest 
in,  herself — after  which,  nothing  mattered. 

She  frowned  in  her  own  fascinating  way,  looking  up 
at  Molly.  Bernard  had  prepared  her  for  a  visit  from 
the  police,  but  she  had  not  expected  it  to  take  place 
quite  so  early;  for,  to  Yvette,  eleven  was  quite  early. 

"Do  I  look  all  right,  Molly?"  she  asked.  "Dare 
I  see  him  like  this?" 
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"You  look  beautiful,  mum,"  said  Molly  sincerely. 
"And  he's  awful  nice;  he's  Yorkshire." 

"In  that  event,"  said  Yvette,  drawing  her  wrap 
more  closely  about  her,  and  glancing  down  to  see 
that  her  ankles  were  properly  covered,  "perhaps  you 
had  better  show  him  in." 

A  moment  afterward,  Sowerby  came  in,  quite 
unable  to  conceal  the  embarrassment  which  his 
modest  nature  experienced  in  such  circumstances. 

He  had  never  before  seen  at  close  quarters  a  lady 
dressed  quite  as  Yvette  was  dressed.  He  thought 
she  was  very  beautiful,  and  to  beauty  Detective 
Inspector  Sowerby  accorded  a  respect  bordering  upon 
veneration.  With  his  surprised  red  face  and  up- 
standing hair,  he  scarcely  offered  a  picture  of  a 
cavalier,  yet  he  was  a  very  chivalrous  little  gentle- 
man, and  his  present  task,  which  he  had  set  himself, 
was  entirely  opposed  to  his  instincts. 

"Good  morning,  miss,"  he  said.  "Perhaps  you 
would  like  me  to  call  back  in  half  an  hour?" 

"Oh,  not  at  all,"  Yvette  declared;  "please  sit 
down,  Inspector.     May  I  give  you  a  cup  of  tea?" 

Sowerby  sat  down  obediently. 

"Thank  you,"  he  said,  "if  it  is  not  troubling  you, 
I  should  like  a  cup  of  tea." 

"Molly,"  Yvette  called,  while  Sowerby  watched 
her  fascinatedly,  "  bring  another  cup  in  for  Inspector 
Sowerby." 

Then,  addressing  the  latter: 
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"You  really  do  not  mind  if  I  finish  my  breakfast 
while  you  talk  to  me,  do  you?"  she  asked. 

"Not  at  all,  miss,"  he  answered.  "I  am  sorry 
to  have  interrupted  you.  But  I  don't  think  I  need 
detain  you  very  long." 

"Please  don't  talk  about  detaining  me!"  said 
Yvette,  with  mock  alarm.  "  Isn't  that  what  you  say 
when  you  lock  people  up?" 

"Well,  yes,  it  is,"  Sowerby  admitted,  "but  I 
didn't  mean  it  in  that  way." 

Molly  having  brought  another  cup  and  saucer, 
he  stared  as  at  a  novel  operation,  whilst  Yvette 
poured  him  out  a  cup  of  tea,  eliciting  his  wishes 
respecting  milk  and  sugar. 

"I  don't  know  any  time  in  the  day,"  he  declared, 
"that  I  don't  like  a  cup  of  tea." 

"You  can  smoke  if  you  want  to,"  said  Yvette, 
"I  don't  mind  at  all." 

"Thank  you,"  Sowerby  replied,  "but  I  would 
rather  not." 

Yvette  returned  to  her  toast  and  marmalade  while 
he  sipped  his  tea  appreciatively.  Then,  placing  the 
cup  down: 

"It's  a  little  difficult  to  begin,  miss,"  he  said, 
"but,"  nodding  in  the  direction  of  the  open  news- 
paper, "you  know  that  a  man  called  Burma  Chang 
was  murdered  last  night?" 

"I    knew   it   before,"    she   returned    composedly. 
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"Mr.  Hope  came  straight  from  Scotland  Yard  and 
told  me." 

"Ah!"  said  Sowerby.  "Yes,  I  know  he  did. 
Well,  now,  we  want  to  find  out  all  we  can  about  the — 
about  this  Burma  Chang,  and  I  understand  that  you 
knew  him?" 

"There  must  be  many  people  in  London  who  knew 
him  better  than  I  did.     I  only  met  him  twice." 

"Only  twice!"  Sowerby  exclaimed.  "Oh!  is  that 
so?  Well,  he  seems  a  funny  man  for  a  lady  in  your 
position  to  know.     May  I  ask  where  you  met  him?" 

"Yes,"  Yvette  replied  musingly.  "It's  odd,  of 
course.     I  met  him  at  a  house  in  Wade  Street." 

"Wade  Street,"  Sowerby  muttered.  "Where  is 
Wade  Street?" 

"Limehouse,  I  believe,"  Yvette  replied. 

"But,  might  I  ask,  miss,  what  you  were  doing  in 
Limehouse?" 

Yvette  laughed. 

"It  sounds  very  mysterious,"  she  confessed,  "but 
really,  it's  perfectly  simple.  During  the  first  two 
years  I  lived  in  London  I  had  a  maid — Annie  Pres- 
cott,  her  name  was.  She  was  a  wonderful  servant 
and  I  became  very  much  attached  to  her.  She  had 
relatives  living  in  Shadwell,  or  Wapping,  or  some 
of  those  dreadful  districts  down  by  the  docks,  and 
finally,  to  my  astonishment  and  horror,  she  married 
a  Chinaman." 
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"Oh,  Lord!"  Sowerby  muttered;  "it's  a  funny 
world." 

"A  very  iunny  world,  Inspector.  At  first,  I  was 
disgusted — I  confess  it — in  fact,  I  tried  to  make 
her  change  her  mind  when  I  first  heard  of  her 
intention,  but  it  was  no  good.  She  married  this 
man — his  name  is  Ah  Wong.  Well,  contrary  to 
all  my  expectations,  she  was  very  happy.  The  mar- 
riage took  place  nearly  a  year  ago  and  she  wrote  to 
me  quite  regularly.  Then  " — Yvette  hesitated,  glanc- 
ing swiftly  at  Sowerby — "she  told  me  that  a  little  Ah 
Wong  was  anticipated,  and  asked  me,  as  she  had  asked 
me  many  times  before,  to  go  down  and  see  her. 

"I  relented  and  went.  I  met  her  Chinese  husband; 
and  although,  of  course,  no  ordinary  woman  could 
think  of  him  in  such  a  relationship,  I  must  admit 
that  he  was  quite  wonderful  to  her.  They  had  a  dear 
little  home,  too,  spotlessly  clean,  and  in  their  modest 
way  they  seemed  to  want  for  nothing.  He  is  the 
manager,  I  believe,  of  some  kind  of  Chinese  store. 
He  speaks  quite  fair  English,  and  Annie  had  learned 
to  talk  Chinese,  which  to  me  does  not  sound  like  a 
language  at  all. 

"Well,  in  this  way,  Inspector,  I  got  in  touch  with 
her  again,  and  sometimes  I  used  to  take  her  down 
little  things  which  I  thought  might  be  useful,  and 
sometimes  send  them.  Then,  one  day  when  I  was 
there,  'Charlie' — she  calls  her  husband  'Charlie' — 
went  to  open  the  door  and  returned  very  excited — 
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that  is,  as  excited  as  a  Chinaman  can  be.  He  had 
been  honoured  by  a  visit,  I  understood,  from  one  of 
the  great  men  of  Chinatown,  and  he  was  torn  be- 
tween his  preposterous  respect  for  me  and  his  ven- 
eration of  this  awful  being  who  had  called.  His 
English  nearly  deserted  him,  but  Annie  explained 
that  he  wanted  to  know  if  I  would  consent  to  meet  the 
great  man.  Of  course,  I  consented — and  Mr.  Burma 
Chang  came  in." 

She  paused,  looking  across  at  Sowerby. 

"That  was  how  I  met  him,"  she  added  simply. 

"I  see,  miss.  Well,  please  go  on.  You  say  you 
met  him  a  second  time?" 

"Yes,"  Yvette  resumed.  "He  paid  me  the  honour 
of  being  very  attentive.  Annie,  who  saw  him  through 
her  husband's  eyes,  of  course,  informed  me  by  letter 
that  after  my  departure  he  had  made  many  inquiries 
and  had  since  become  a  regular  visitor  to  the  house 
in  Wade  Street.  She  thought,  poor  girl,  that  I 
should  be  flattered,  of  course.  But  after  meeting  him 
there  a  second  time,  his  attentions  became  so  marked 
that,  well" — she  laughed  in  sudden  embarrassment — 
"to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  was  rather  frightened. 

"I  knew,  you  see,  that  he  was  very  wealthy,  and 
had  some  kind  of  power  amongst  the  Chinese,  and 
I  spoke  to  Mr.  Hope  about  it.  As  a  result,  he  asked 
me  to  discontinue  my  visits.  He  made  some  in- 
quiries, I  believe,  which  led  him  to  the  conclusion 
that  Burma  Chang  was  a  dangerous  man." 
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Following  a  short  silence: 

"And  so  you  never  saw  him  again?"  said  Sowerby 

"No,  never  again." 

"Excuse  me  asking  you,  miss,  but  I've  got  my 
job  to  do:  Did  you  ever  see  Annie  again?" 

"No,  I  have  not  seen  her  since  then." 

"She  never  came  to  see  you?" 

"She  has  been  to  see  me  on  two  or  three  occasions* 
but  not  since  the  time  I  have  spoken  about." 

"Not  since  your  second  meeting  with  Burma 
Chang?" 

"No.  Would  you  like  another  cup  of  tea,  In- 
spector?" 

"No,  thank  you,  miss,"  said  Sowerby,  a  little 
ruefully. 

He  had  become  quite  cheerful  on  learning  the 
innocuous  character  of  Yvette's  association  with 
Chinatown.  But,  now,  something  seemed  to  be 
weighing  upon  his  mind;  and: 

"Is  that  all  you  have  to  tell  me,  miss?"  he  asked, 
almost  pathetically. 

"All  I  can  think  of,"  Yvette  replied,  looking  at 
him  in  a  suddenly  startled  way. 

"Ah!"  muttered  Sowerby. 

He  stared  down  reflectively  at  the  carpet.  De- 
tecting there  a  nervous  movement  of  Yvette's  little 
feet,  he  became  suddenly  self-conscious  and  trans- 
ferred his  gaze  to  the  ceiling.  Considering  its 
whiteness  studiously: 
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"I  thought,  perhaps,"  he  went  on,  "that  you 
might  have  taken  it  into  your  head  to  go  down  there, 
to  see  this  maid  of  yours — last  night." 

He  continued  to  regard  the  ceiling,  thereby  de- 
liberately failing  to  observe  how  Yvette  started  at 
the  words. 

"But,  Inspector,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice,  "really, 
even  if  I  had  thought  of  such  a  thing,  what  bearing 
could  it  have  upon  the  matter?  I  mean,  I  have  told 
you  all  I  know  about  Burma  Chang,  and  I  have  told 
you  that  I  have  not  been  to  the  house  in  Wade 
Street  since  my  second  meeting  with  him." 

"I  know  you  have,  miss,"  Sowerby  admitted. 
"But  although  you  may  not  have  been  there  again, 
I  thought  as  there  is  such  a  lot  of  doubt  about  various 
people  who  seem  to  be  connected  with  this  matter, 
that  you  might  have  liked  to  mention  where  you  went 
last  night." 

"Where  I  went  last  night?"  Yvette  echoed  in  a 
whisper. 

The  ever  chivalrous  Sowerby  kept  his  gaze  re- 
ligiously averted. 

"You  see,  miss,"  he  said,  "we  have  sources  of 
information  at  the  Yard.  We  have  to  have,"  he 
added  apologetically;  "and  I  sent  an  inquiry  round 
the  principal  taxicab  garages  early  this  morning, 
and  as  a  result " 

"Oh!"  Yvette  cried  sharply,  "you  don't  mean 
to  tell  me  that  my  taxi  man  has  been  giving  in- 
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formation  about  me  ?  Why,  he  was  here  at  half-past 
eight  this  morning,  just  after  Molly  arrived,  to  ask  if 
I  was  all  right,  because,  he  said,  he  was  so  alarmed 
about  me.     I  can't  believe  he  could  be  so  mean!" 

"Ah!"  Sowerby  murmured,  now  at  last  trans- 
ferring his  gaze  to  Yvette's  flushed  face.  "It's  a 
funny  world."  His  expression  was  reproachful. 
"You  might  as  well  have  been  frank  with  me,  really. 
It  seems  to  me,  miss,  that  you  are  talking  about  the 
man  who  drove  you  down.  The  man  I  mean  is  the 
one  who  drove  you  back." 

"Oh!  that  one!"  Yvette  exclaimed. 

"Yes,"  Sowerby  went  on.  "There  isn't  much 
taxi  traffic  between  Limehouse  and  this  part  of 
London  at  night — particularly  a  foggy  night — 
and  it  was  my  idea  to  do  the  cab  depots." 

"Really,"  said  Yvette,  wide-eyed,  "it  was  a  very 
clever  idea.  I  suppose  you  think,  now,  Inspector, 
that  I  have  been  telling  you  lies!  But  I  have  told 
you  the  absolute  truth.  Fortunately,  I  can  prove 
it." 

"Excuse  me,"  said  Sowerby  eagerly,  "I  have  not 
suggested,  I  wouldn't  suggest,  anything  to  the  con- 
trary!" 

"Oh,  dear!"  Yvette  sighed  plaintively,  "our  little 
sins  do  seem  to  find  us  out,  don't  they?  I  suppose 
I  must  make  a  full  confession.  You  see,  Inspector, 
I  did  not  want  Mr.  Hope  to  know  what  had  happened 
last  night!     Not  that  there  was  any  harm  in  it, 
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but  what  I  did  was  contrary  to  his  wishes.  I  was 
rather  angry  with  him,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  He  had 
been  away  and  had  not  written  to  me  for  a  long  time. 
I  know  the  reason  now,  silly  fellow,  but  I  didn't 
know  it  then.  And  so,"  she  paused,  "I  broke  my 
promise. 

"Annie  sent  a  message  to  the  theatre  to  tell  me 
that  the  little  Ah  Wong  had  arrived  and  that  she, 
herself,  was  dangerously  ill.  She  begged  me  to  go 
down  and  see  her."     She  paused,  watching  Sowerby. 

"Perhaps  you  won't  understand  an  appeal  like 
that,  Inspector.  But  I  wanted  to  go  very  badly. 
Bernard — Mr.  Hope — seemed  at  that  time  to  have 
forgotten  my  existence,  and  so  I  arranged  with  the 
taxi  man  who  usually  calls  for  me  at  the  theatre  to 
go  down  to  Wade  Street  last  night.  Mr.  Hope 
doesn't  know  this — I  have  not  told  him." 

"I  quite  understand,  miss,"  said  Sowerby  sym- 
pathetically. "Unless  it  passes  out  of  my  hands — 
you  understand  what  I  mean — this  is  strictly  between 
ourselves." 

"Thank  you,  Inspector,"  said  Yvette,  with  a 
little  emotional  laugh.  "Well,  we  started.  I  hadn't 
realized  how  bad  the  fog  was.  But  at  last,  after  a 
dreadful  journey,  we  got  to  the  corner  of  Wade 
Street,  or  what  the  taxi  man  believed  to  be  the  cor- 
ner of  Wade  Street.  I  thought  I  recognized  the 
houses,  and,  foolishly,  I  got  out  of  the  cab  and 
walked  in  what  I  thought  was  the  direction  of  Ah 
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Wong's  house.  I  had  not  gone  ten  yards  before  I 
realized  that  I  was  in  a  perfectly  unfamiliar  street! 

"At  once  I  turned  to  go  back.  Of  course,  I 
couldn't  see  the  cab — I  couldn't  see  a  yard  in  front 
of  me.  And  just  as  I  did  so,  I  heard  footsteps, 
like  those  of  someone  who  had  been  following! 
The  footsteps  ceased  as  I  turned,  then  came  slowly 
on.  Well,  of  course" — she  laughed  nervously — 
"I  simply  got  in  a  panic.  I  walked  quickly  across 
to  the  other  side  of  the  street,  and  stood  quite  still, 
listening. 

"I  heard  the  footsteps  pass  slowly  on.  When  at 
last  they  died  away  again,  I  tried  to  find  my  taxi. 
But  that  one  change  of  direction,  when  I  crossed  the 
street,  had  upset  everything.     I  was  hopelessly  lost! 

"Never  in  my  life  have  I  been  so  frightened! 
I  had  not  been  in  Limehouse  at  night  before,  and 
I  seemed  to  wander  through  an  endless  maze  of 
unlighted  streets.  Sometimes  I  heard,  or  felt,  people 
near  me,  but  I  always  avoided  them.  Then,  to 
crown  my  misfortunes,  there  suddenly  came  the 
sound  of  a  police  whistle! 

"Where  everything  had  been  muffled  and  se- 
cretive, all  about  me,  a  tremendous  uproar  arose! 
I  heard  men  running  and  shouting.  One  man  seemed 
to  be  coming  in  my  direction.  He  cried  out — and 
in  my  nervous,  excited  frame  of  mind,  I  thought 
he  was  crying  out  to  me!  I  heard  another  whistle. 
After   which,   honestly,    I    don't    know   quite   what 
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happened  or  what  I  did.  In  fact,  I  really  can't 
imagine  what  would  have  become  of  me,  if  I  had  not 
providentially  blundered  upon  a  stranded  taxicab! 

"At  first,  when  I  found  it,  I  thought  it  was  mine, 
the  one  in  which  I  had  come.  But  it  was  another  one 
altogether.  The  driver  was  sitting  inside,  smoking 
his  pipe,  prepared,  so  he  told  me,  to  spend  the  night 
there  if  the  fog  did  not  lift. 

"He  had  driven  someone  down  to  the  docks  and 
lost  his  way  on  the  return  journey.  He  allowed  me 
to  sit  in  the  cab  for  which  I  was  really  very  grateful, 
and  some  little  time  later  a  man  came  along  who 
succeeded  in  guiding  us  to  a  main  thoroughfare, 
which  the  driver  seemed  to  recognize.  Of  course, 
I  had  abandoned  all  idea  of  finding  Annie's  house. 
And  in  this  way,  ultimately,  I  got  home.  I  had 
a  telegram  sent  to  her  early  this  morning,  though, 
and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  she  has  passed  the  crisis 
and  is  doing  well." 

"Ah!"  said  Sowerby.  "And  about  how  long, 
should  you  think,  miss,  you  were  walking  about  be- 
fore you  found  this  second  cab?" 

"Really,"  Yvette  declared,  "it  seemed  an  age 
to  me!  I  suppose  it  can't  have  been  really  more  than 
about  ten  minutes." 

"Ah,"  Sowerby  repeated;  "that  seems  quite  rea- 
sonable. I  don't  know,  miss,  that  I  need  trouble  you 
any  further,  beyond  asking  for  one  or  two  addresses." 


CHAPTER  XV 

AT  THE  GATE  LODGE 

BERNARD  HOPE'S  residence  was  one  which 
I  a  more  commercial-minded  playwright — 
and  every  playwright  of  to-day  should  be 
commercial-minded — would  have  turned  to  excellent 
publicity  use. 

It  was  a  tiny  two-roomed  cottage  in  a  south- 
eastern suburb,  invisible  except  for  its  gray  slated 
roof  and  chimneys,  because  of  the  overgrown  shrub- 
bery which  separated  it  from  the  roadway.  It  was 
shadowed  by  a  perfect  coppice  of  elms,  which, 
choking  a  semi-circular  piece  of  ground  bounded  on 
one  side  by  the  road  and  on  the  other  by  the  sweep 
of  the  carriage  drive,  almost  succeeded  in  hiding 
Elm  House  from  the  curious  gaze  of  the  passer-by. 

Elm  House  was  unoccupied;  "To  Be  Let  or  Sold,'* 
as  weather-stained  boards  along  the  road  frontage 
announced.  Behind  the  rambling  building  were 
neglected  lawns  and  extensive  gardens.  During 
the  lifetime  of  its  last  occupier — an  eccentric  aunt 
of  Bernard's — and  in  the  days  before  motor  busses 
had  rendered  the  district  untenable  for  folks  of 
spacious  habits,  Elm  House,  indeed,  had  been,  as  the 
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Estate  Agent's  boards  declared,  a  "desirable  resi- 
dence." 

It  was  desirable  no  longer,  since  workmen's  tene- 
ments and  jerry-built  houses  now  hemmed  it  in. 
Yet  at  the  time  that  it  came  to  him  he  had  accepted 
the  legacy  with  gratitude,  but,  having  no  use  for  a 
big  house,  had  tried  to  let  or  sell  it,  but  had  failed 
dismally. 

He  had  come  to  recognize  it  as  something  of  a 
white  elephant,  until,  his  fortunes  being  at  low  ebb, 
he  had  recognized  the  fact  that  the  little  lodge, 
to  which  he  had  caused  a  bathroom  to  be  added, 
was  a  cosy  enough  residence  in  which  he  might  live 
rent-free.  Latterly,  he  had  received  several  offers 
for  the  land,  one  of  which,  failing  the  kindly  advice 
of  Cosmo  Potter,  he  must  have  accepted. 

Fortunately,  Potter  stepped  in,  and  Hope  learned 
that  there  was  a  development  scheme  entailing  the 
cutting  of  a  new  road,  which  would  emerge  into  th» 
highway  upon  the  very  site  of  Elm  House. 

"Sit  tight,"  had  been  Potter's  advice;  and  he  was 
literally  following  it. 

He  was  within  easy  distance  of  the  centre  of 
things.  Save  for  the  passing  of  many  motor  busses, 
some  ten  paces  from  his  window — and  to  this  he  had 
become  used — the  place  suited  him  for  work.  He 
had  had  a  telephone  installed,  and  the  decorations  of 
the  tiny  cottage  having  been  supervised  by  Yvette, 
his  miniature  home  was  not  unattractive. 
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Here,  then,  he  was  awakened,  on  the  morning 
following  his  unpleasant  adventures  at  Fenchurch 
Street,  by  the  ringing  of  his  telephone  bell. 

On  opening  his  eyes,  for  the  moment  he  was 
nonplussed.  Then  he  realized  that  he  must  have 
been  dreaming  of  his  experiences  of  the  previous 
night.  The  tiny,  dimly  lighted  room  had  seemed 
like  a  cell,  and  he  had  known  all  the  tremors  of  an 
imprisoned  man.  He  heaved  a  great  sigh  of  relief. 
It  was  not  so  bad  as  that — yet. 

This  was  a  gray,  cheerless  morning,  threatening 
rain.  Since  he  had  advised  no  one  of  his  return, 
he  did  not  anticipate  that  Mrs.  Upton,  who  normally 
attended  daily,  would  be  appearing,  although  the 
cleanliness  of  the  place  proved  that  it  had  not  been 
neglected  during  his  absence,  he  having  left  a  key  in 
her  possession. 

He  glanced  at  his  watch  on  the  table  beside  him, 
and  found  that  it  was  nearly  nine  o'clock.  This 
dispelled  his  first  idea,  that  Yvette  was  the  caller. 
She  rarely  telephoned  before  eleven.  He  got  out  of 
bed,  pulling  on  his  dressing  gown.  It  was  probably 
someone  from  Scotland  Yard,  and  he  hoped  for  good 
news,  which  would  enable  him  to  reclaim  his  precious 
attache  case.     Taking  up  the  receiver: 

"Hellot"hesaid. 

He  learned  that  his  surmise  had  been  inaccurate. 
The  call  came  from  his  club,  and  the  speaker  apolo- 
gized for  troubling  him,  but  explained  that  someone 
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^ho  had  no  other  address  had  telephoned  urgently 
requesting  to  be  put  in  touch  with  him,  and  as  the 
matter  seemed  to  be  important,  they  had  thought  it 
better  to  ring  him  up. 

"Very  extraordinary,"  said  Hope.  "Is  it  a  man 
or  a  woman?" 

"A  woman." 

"Did  she  give  her  name?" 

"No.  But  she  said  that  you  would  know  her, 
and  that  she  had  something  very  urgent  to  com' 
municate." 

Bernard  Hope's  brain  worked  rapidly.  An  image 
of  the  woman  in  the  train  arose  before  him.  He  saw 
the  slanting  eyes  near  to  his  own,  he  felt  again  the 
imprint  of  the  red  lips.  And  he  realized  that  a 
possible  link  with  the  truth  was  here. 

She  wished  to  speak  to  him.  Since  the  papers 
would  be  full  of  the  murder  in  Chinatown,  this 
spoke  eloquently  for  her  innocence  and  her  anxiety 
to  assist  justice,  whilst  not  unnaturally  remaining,  if 
possible,  outside  the  case.     Therefore: 

"Very  well,"  he  replied,  "give  her  my  number." 

He  hung  up  the  receiver  and  stood  looking  about 
the  little  room,  which  was  his  drawing  room,  his 
dining  room,  and  his  study. 

Every  available  inch  of  space  was  utilized.  It 
had  surprised  him  to  find  how  considerable  a  portion 
of  his  library  could  be  housed  in  this  tiny  apartment. 
Books  lined  two  of  the  walls,  and  even  a  few  pictures 
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were  displayed.  He  had  had  a  gas  fire  installed,  and 
this  he  proceeded  to  light,  for  the  morning  air  was 
damp  and  chilly. 

He  remembered  clearly,  now,  that  the  card  which 
he  had  given  to  the  mysterious  woman  in  the  train 
had  borne  no  other  address  than  that  of  his  club. 

It  was  She,  beyond  doubt. 

He  stood  up  again,  looking  about  him,  and  wonder- 
ing whether  to  light  the  geyser  in  the  bathroom, 
or  to  await  the  call  which  he  was  expecting.  He 
determined  to  wait;  and,  returning  to  his  bedroom,  he 
took  a  cigarette  from  a  box  which  lay  upon  a  little 
table  beside  the  bed,  and  lighted  it. 

There  would  be  no  newspapers  delivered  this  morn- 
ing. Economically,  he  had  cancelled  his  order  with 
the  local  newsagent  on  the  day  before  his  departure. 
It  was  annoying,  because  he  had  learned  at  Scotland 
Yard,  on  the  night  before,  that  enterprising  members 
of  the  Press  already  were  upon  the  scene  of  the  crime. 
However,  he  must  be  patient. 

His  tiny  kitchen,  which  was  really  an  enlarged 
cupboard,  opened  off  this  room,  its  presence  hidden 
by  a  graceful  curtain.  He  entered  and  set  a  kettle 
to  boil  upon  the  gas  stove.  He  then  explored  the 
pantry,  discovering  there  bread,  butter,  and  eggs, 
also  several  rashers  of  bacon.  There  was  plenty 
of  tea  and  coffee,  but  he  would  be  reduced  to  tinned 
milk,  which  he  detested. 
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The  telephone  bell  rang,  and,  setting  down  a  tin 
which  he  was  exploring  in  quest  of  sugar,  he  went  out 
and  took  up  the  instrument.     Once  more: 

"Hello!"  he  said. 

"Is  that  Mr.  Bernard  Hope?"  a  voice  inquired. 

It  was  vaguely  familiar,  although  something  of  its 
bell-like  quality  was  lost  by  transmission. 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  "speaking." 

"You  will  not  know  my  name,"  the  voice  went 
on,  "but  I  will  tell  you.  I  am  Suzee  Che  Lo.  I 
met  you  last  night  in  a  train.     Do  you  remember?" 

"I  remember!"  said  Hope. 

"Something  has  happened,  since,  which  makes  it 
important  for  me  to  see  you — something  I  must  tell 
you — which  you  ought  to  know — which  you  must 
know." 

Her  curious  method  of  speech,  of  construction — 
a  unique  kind  of  intensity  which,  if  he  had  been 
called  upon  to  express  in  words,  he  would  have  de- 
fined as  passive  vehemence — all  were  unmistakable. 
It  was  his  mysterious  acquaintance!  He  thought 
rapidly,  and: 

"It  is  good  of  you  to  take  the  trouble,"  he  replied; 
but: 

"You  must  not  say  that,"  she  interrupted.  "You 
saved  me  last  night  from  something  you  do  not  know 
about.  I  want  to  tell  you  because  it  is  right  that 
you  should  be  told.     It  is  impossible  on  the  tele- 
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phone.  I  must  see  you.  The  papers  this  morning 
say  something  which  makes  it  necessary  that  I  should 
see  you." 

"You  realize  that  you  may  become  involved?" 
said  Hope. 

He  heard  her  laugh. 

"That  is  so  silly!"  she  said.  "But  of  course,  you 
don't  realize  how  silly  it  is.  Believe  me,  I  am  in- 
volved already.  I  cannot  stay  here  much  longer. 
Please  tell  me  where  I  can  see  you." 

Hope  hesitated,  seeking  to  visualize  the  situation. 

He  had  good  reason  to  know  that  he  was  being 
watched.  Probably  the  cottage  was  being  watched 
even  at  this  very  hour.  On  the  other  hand,  he  could 
not  be  sure  that  the  woman  so  strangely  named 
had  any  direct  association  with  the  crime  in  China- 
town. That  she  had  information,  possibly  valuable 
information,  bearing  upon  it,  seemed  very  likely. 
It  was  a  delicate  situation,  and  he  wondered  how 
Cosmo  Potter  would  have  acted. 

"Please  answer  me,"  the  voice  pleaded. 

Thereupon  Hope  made  his  mind  up. 

"Listen,"  he  said,  "very  attentively.  It  will  be 
impossible  for  me  to  see  you  until  nightfall  because 
■ — well — because  the  police  are  watching  me.  Do 
you  understand?" 

"I  understand,"  she  answered  softly. 

"Also,  we  must  not  be  seen  together.  So  when 
you  come,  be  sure  that  you  are  not  followed." 
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He  then  gave  her  careful  instructions  which  would 
enable  her  to  find  a  narrow  lane  running  behind  the 
gardens  of  a  row  of  small  villas,  and  communicating 
with  a  back  entrance  to  the  grounds  of  Elm  Hcuse. 

"At  nine  o'clock,"  he  concluded.  "Be  very  care- 
ful.    I  shall  be  at  the  gate  to  meet  you." 

"I  shall  be  there,"  she  assured  him. 

As  he  hung  up  the  receiver,  Hope  smiled  grimly. 
Perhaps  he  was  playing  with  fire,  yet  he  had  acted  for 
the  best. 

He  remembered,  ruefully,  Yvette's  reception  of 
thatl  part  of  his  story  touching  the  encounter  in 
the  train.  He  reflected  that  if  the  Black  Gods  should 
enable  her  to  witness  the  meeting  which  he  had  just 
arranged,  she  would  inevitably  misconstrue  the 
meaning  of  the  tryst.  But,  in  his  present  state 
of  knowledge,  certainly  he  must  not  expose  Suzee 
Che  Lo  to  detection  by  the  watching  officials  of 
Scotland  Yard. 

"Damn!"  he  said  aloud,  "what  an  infernal  tangle 
• — and  not  of  my  own  making." 

The  morning  was  very  gloomy.  He  was  about  to 
turn  on  the  light,  when  he  hesitated,  his  hand  touch- 
ing the  switch.  Crossing  to  the  little  window,  he 
peered  out. 

A  red  motor  bus  was  passing  slowly,  for  Elm  House 
stood  almost  at  the  crest  of  a  steep  hill.  Through 
the  dense  bushes,  their  leaves  dripping  with  mois- 
ture, he  saw  lighted  windows  in  the  houses  on  the 
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opposite  side  of  the  street.  Along  the  pavement  by 
the  cottage  a  man  was  slowly  passing:  he  could  see  his 
bowler  hat  over  the  top  of  the  fence.     He  wondered ! 

Of  the  methods  of  Scotland  Yard  he  knew  little. 
Would  surveillance  be  continuous  ?  He  was  prepared 
to  believe  it  possible,  and  preferred  to  do  so  until 
he  should  have  consulted  Cosmo  Potter,  from  whom 
he  expected  to  hear  at  almost  any  moment,  now. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  not  long  finished  his 
bath  and  was  only  just  beginning  to  prepare  break- 
fast, when  the  bell  rang.  Looking  out  of  the  window, 
he  saw  Potter's  car  drawn  up  beyond  the  bushes. 

He  went  out  into  the  tiny  hallway  and  opened 
the  door,  and  there,  in  the  low  porch,  was  his  friend, 
muffled  in  a  fur-lined  overcoat  and  wearing  a  soft  hat 
with  the  brim  pulled  down.  He  had  a  bundle  of 
newspapers  under  his  arm,  and  a  cigar  holder  con- 
taining a  gigantic  cigarette  protruded  from  the  left 
corner  of  his  mouth.  At  Bernard  Hope,  still  wearing 
his  dressing  gown,  he  gazed  amusedly;  and: 

"Our  friend  Sowerby  is  very  thorough,"  he  mur- 
mured, entering.  "  I  recognized  one  of  his  watchdogs 
on  the  hill  as  we  came  up." 

"Good!"  said  Hope  grimly.  "Thank  God,  he's 
wasting  his  time.  I  was  expecting  you,  Potter. 
But  it  is  tremendously  decent  of  you  to  come,  all 
the  same." 

"Not  at  all,"  declared  the  other,  as  Hope  closed 
the  door.     "Humanity  is  so  infernally  dull,  Hope; 
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these  unforeseen  outbreaks  make  life  worth  living. 
I  am  due  in  chambers  in  forty  minutes,  but  I  have 
time  to  give  you  all  the  important  information." 

"Carry  on,"  said  Hope.  "I  left  two  rashers  of 
bacon  in  the  pan.  Go  on  talking  whilst  I  attend  to 
them." 

"I  suspected  it,"  Potter  murmured.  "Very  ap- 
petizing smell." 

"Will  you  join  me?"  cried  Hope. 

"Well,"  said  Potter,  removing  hat  and  coat,  "1 
am  no  breakfast  man  as  a  rule,  but  this  rusticity 
seems  to  have  aroused  a  latent  appetite.  Suppose 
I  make  some  toast  while  you  grapple  with  the 
bacon?" 

As  a  result,  the  distinguished  K.  C.  and  the  yet 
unrecognized  dramatist,  one  in  correct  morning 
dress  and  the  other  in  pajamas  and  loose  gown, 
presently  faced  one  another  across  a  dish  of  bacon 
and  eggs,  prepared  with  their  own  hands  in  the 
gate  lodge  of  what  had  once  been  a  country  house  but 
was  now  a  deserted  building  in  a  decaying  suburb. 

The  humour  of  it  struck  them  simultaneously. 
They  both  burst  into  hearty  laughter.  Cosmo  Potter, 
his  mouth  full  of  hot  bacon,  murmured: 

"Humanity  is  so  improbable,  Hope." 

The  meal  dispatched,  Potter  fitted  a  cigarette 
into  his  holder,  whilst  Bernard  Hope  loaded  a  briar 
pipe;  and: 

"The   position   to   date,"   said   Potter,   "is  this. 
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There  is  no  mention  of  you  in  the  Press,  except 
for  the  vague  statement  that  a  man  was  detained  by 
the  police  last  night.  That  man,  of  course,  is  your- 
self. Markham  has  confirmed  your  story,  cor- 
roborated by  the  steward  whom  you  saw.  The  fog 
served  us  in  this  case,  as  also  in  the  case  of  your 
American  acquaintances.  The  Japanese  boat  was 
held  up  at  Albert  Dock,  in  fact,  may  not  have  sailed 
yet.  So  that  the  evidence  from  Monte  Carlo  be- 
comes almost  unnecessary. 

"You  are  fairly  entitled  to  the  six  thousand 
pounds,  Hope,  and  I  advise  you  to  go  up  to  Scotland 
Yard  and  claim  it  at  once.  I  have  'phoned  my 
uncle,  and  I  don't  think  any  difficulty  will  be  raised." 

"By  Gad!"  said  Hope,  "this  is  a  tremendous 
relief.  My  thinking  of  you  last  night  was  a  stroke 
of  genius.     But  I  don't  understand  one  thing." 

"What  is  that?" 

Cosmo  Potter  stared  at  him  oddly. 

"Very  simple,"  Hope  continued.  "Since  I  am 
no  longer  suspected,  why  am  I  still  watched?" 

"Ah!" 

Potter  contemplated  the  end  of  his  cigarette. 

"The  trouble  is  that  in  certain  quarters  you  are  still 
suspected." 

"What!" 

"Oh,  /  know  it's  silly,  my  dear  fellow,  and  you 
know  it.  To  give  the  man  his  due,  I  think  Kerry 
knows    it,    too.     But    Sowerby    is    Yorkshire.     A 
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decent  fellow  enough,  but  a  one-idea  man.  You 
see,  Hope,"  he  tapped  his  finger  upon  the  table,  "it 
seems  like  hair-splitting,  but  there's  a  gap  in  your 
story  1" 

"Where?"  Hope  demanded  incredulously. 

"Between  the  time  that  you  left  the  ship,  or 
rather  left  the  docks — the  watchman  who  had 
charge  of  your  bag  has  so  far  failed  to  materialize, 
I  gather — and  the  time  of  your  arrival  at  Fenchurch 
Street.  In  other  words,  owing  to  the  unfortunate 
occurrence  which  you  know  of,  there  is  absolutely  no 
evidence,  even  now,  that  you  were  ever  on  the  train, 
prior  to  its  stoppage  at  the  point  where  a  constable 
saw  someone  mount  the  embankment. 

"The  theory  that  you  robbed  the  safe  is  no  longer 
tenable.  But  the  possibility  remains — not  in  my 
mind,  but  in  others — that  you  may  have  been 
distracted  from  your  original  purpose,  if  you  ever 
held  such  a  purpose,  and  may  have  gone  to  Burma 
Chang's  house.  Unfortunately,  there  would  just 
have  been  time  for  you  to  have  done  so,  and  for  you 
to  have  been  the  man  who  was  seen  climbing  out  of 
the  window.  I  know  it's  damn  silly,  so  don't  bother 
to  tell  me  so.  But,  speaking  legally,  there  is,  even 
now,  no  real  evidence  that  you  are  not  that  man. 
You  see  my  point,  Hope?" 

"I  see  it  with  unpleasant  clearness,"  Hope  replied. 

"West  India  Dock  Station  being  practically 
deserted  when  you  joined  the  train,"  Potter  went 
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on,  "to  look  for  any  witness  there  is  rather  hopeless. 
I  suppose,  with  the  exception  of  the  man  from  whom 
you  bought  your  ticket,  you  encountered  no  other 
official  whatever?" 

"Not  a  soul,"  Hope  replied.  "Surely  he  would 
remember  me?" 

"He  has  to  be  found,"  Potter  murmured.  "He 
may  remember  you,  of  course.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  may  not.  I  have  sent  an  advertisement  to  several 
newspapers,  which  I  fear  you  will  have  to  pay  for, 
offering  a  reward  of  £20  and  no  questions  asked,  for 
the  return  of  your  suitcase." 

"The  whole  contents  were  worth  more  like  fivef" 
Hope  declared. 

"Very  likely,"  said  Potter  drily.  "But  a  man 
carrying  a  heavy  suitcase  cannot  scale  walls;  nor 
was  the  fugitive  seen  scrambling  up  the  railway 
embankment  described  as  carrying  any  baggage. 
The  recovery  of  that  suitcase,  my  dear  fellow,  would 
clear  you  definitely.     Do  you  see  my  point?" 

Hope  nodded  slowly. 

Depression  threatened  him  again.  He  perceived 
that  the  cloud  was  not  yet  lifted. 

"Yes,  you  are  right,  Potter,"  he  replied.  "But 
isn't  it  rather  hopeless?" 

"In  a  way  it  is,"  the  other  admitted;  "but  what- 
ever crook  stole  your  case,  he  would  never  find  so 
fine  a  market  as  that  offered  by  us.  And  now,  I 
must  be  off.     But  first,  as  to  your  own  movements* 
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What  did  you  do  when  I  left  you  last  night?  Tell 
me  briefly,  so  that  I  may  know  how  to  deal  with  any 
points  that  may  arise  before  we  meet  again." 

Hope  complied,  outlining  his  movements  from  the 
time  that  he  left  New  Scotland  Yard  up  to  the 
moment  of  his  return  to  the  cottage.  Finally, 
as  Potter  struggled  again  into  his  fur-lined  coat, 
he  told  him  of  the  telephone  message  received  that 
morning. 

Potter,  half  in  his  coat  and  half  out  of  it,  stopped 
dead,  and  stared  as  one  amazed. 

"Great  Smoke!"  he  said.  "Hope,  your  luck  is 
fabulous!" 

"One  moment,"  said  Hope^  "I  have  an  inkling 
of  what  you  mean,  but  since  she  has  volunteered  to 
come " 

"My  dear  fellow!" — Potter  completely  enveloped 
himself  in  the  coat  and  raised  his  hand — "I  am 
not  an  official  of  Scotland  Yard.  You  may  trust 
to  my  discretion.  If  I  should  be  unable  to  see  you 
again  to-day,  observe  every  possible  precaution." 

"You  don't  think  I  acted  unwisely  in  agreeing  to 
the  meeting?" 

"Unwisely!"  Potter  exclaimed.  "I  could  not 
have  done  better  myself!" 

He  put  his  hat  on,  and: 

"You  will  probably  hear  from  Yvette  later," 
he  said.  "I  shall  be  greatly  surprised  if  Sowerby 
has  not  interviewed  her  this  morning." 
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Hope  nodded  gloomily. 

"I  should  like  to  kick  myself  for  dragging  her  into 
this  thing,"  he  replied;  "but  what  the  devil  could 
I  do?" 

"Nothing  but  what  you  did  do." 

Potter  stepped  to  the  door. 

"Potter,"  said  Hope,  "I  have  been  turning  over  in 
my  mind  your  account  of  what  took  place  last  night 
at  Burma  Chang's  house.  Have  you  formed  any 
sort  of  opinion,  yourself,  as  to  who  murdered  this 
man?" 

"As  to  who  murdered  him — no,"  Potter  replied, 
"but  as  to  where  the  murderer  is,  yes!" 

"Where  he  is!"  Hope  exclaimed.  "What  do  you 
mean?" 

"I  mean,"  said  Potter,  opening  the  door  and  going 
out,  "that  I  think  I  know  where  the  murderer  is  to 
be  looked  for.  And  I  think  Superintendent  Kerry 
knows,  too." 


CHAPTER  XVI 

RED  KERRY  AT  WORK 

YVETTE  'phoned  Hope  just  before  noon,  and 
in  confirmation  of  Potter's  surmise,  informed 
him  that  Inspector  Sowerby  had  been  to 
question  her.  Hope  arranged  to  meet  Yvette  for 
lunch,  and  then,  following  his  friend's  advice,  he  set 
out  for  New  Scotland  Yard. 

Not  being  familiar  as  Potter  with  the  officials 
of  that  institution,  he  suspected  every  second  man 
he  met  upon  the  hill  of  being  a  detective;  but  when 
presently  he  entered  a  taxi  and  proceeded  townward, 
his  observations  through  the  window  in  the  rear 
availed  him  nothing.  He  could  detect  no  sign  of 
pursuit. 

It  was  not  entirely  without  trepidation  that  he 
entered  the  headquarters  of  the  Metropolitan  Police. 
Absurd  though  it  might  be,  he  could  not  disguise 
from  himself  the  fact  that  he  was  a  man  suspected 
of  a  ghastly  crime.  Perhaps  the  very  police  officer 
to  whom  he  gave  his  card  on  entering  was  already 
familiar  with  his  name.  Imagination  suggested  that 
such  was  the  case. 

He  invested  the  building  with  the  attributes  of  the 
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Bastille  and,  doing  so,  marvelled  at  his  own  courage 
in  entering  it.  He  was  presently  invited  to  step 
into  a  lift,  and,  this  lift  stopping  at  the  third  floor, 
he  was  shown  to  a  bleak-looking  room  and  requested 
to  wait. 

The  room,  although  identical  in  almost  every  par- 
ticular, was,  nevertheless,  not  that  in  which  on  the 
previous  night  he  had  nervously  awaited  the  arrival 
of  Cosmo  Potter.  It  was  rather  larger,  although  the 
window  commanded  the  same  prospect.  It  was 
slightly  more  homely.  A  woolly  overcoat  was 
thrown  over  the  back  of  a  chair,  and  a  neat  bowler 
hat  balanced  upon  it. 

Against  the  coat  rested  a  silver-mounted  malacca 
cane,  which  automatically  suggested  a  sergeant- 
major.  There  were  a  great  number  of  papers  upon 
the  table,  and  a  framed  photograph  which  Hope 
studied  with  interest.  It  was  that  of  a  severely 
handsome  woman,  attired  with  strict  simplicity,  her 
hand  resting  upon  the  shoulder  of  a  boy  wearing 
college  colours,  and  notable  for  a  really  remarkable 
pugnacity  of  expression. 

Hope  wondered  why  he  had  been  shown  into  this 
room.  Evidently  he  was  not  to  be  interviewed 
this  morning  by  Sowerby;  possibly,  he  was  in  China- 
town. He  rather  suspected  that  this  was  the  apart- 
ment of  a  superior  official.  Then,  suddenly,  upon 
a  smaller  table  in  a  corner,  he  saw  his  attache  case. 
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It  was  a  heartening  sight.  Evidently  Scotland 
Yard  was  prepared  to  return  his  property,  and  this 
he  accounted  a  favourable  indication.  Perhaps 
other  evidence  had  come  to  light  since  Potter  had 
been  in  touch  with  them. 

So  he  stood,  staring  at  his  case,  when  the  door 
opened  and  a  man  entered. 

He  wore  an  excellently  cut  double-breasted  blue 
suit,  square-pointed  collar,  and  a  neat  bow.  His 
glistening  shoes  betrayed  no  evidence  that  they  had 
ever  known  dust  or  mud.  At  the  flaming  redness 
of  his  close-cropped  hair  and  moustache  Hope  stared 
in  amazement  with  which  a  faint  sense  of  familiarity 
began  to  mingle. 

The  newcomer  smiled  with  a  sort  of  savage  gen- 
iality; and: 

"Good-morning,  Mr.  Hope,"  he  said  briefly. 

As  he  crossed  and  seated  himself  behind  the  big 
table  with  its  neat  piles  of  documents,  Bernard  Hope, 
from  a  description  which  had  been  given  to  him  by 
Cosmo  Potter,  recognized  that  he  stood  in  the 
presence  of  the  celebrated  Superintendent  Kerry. 

"Please  sit  down,  Mr.  Hope,"  the  latter  continued, 
running  a  swift  glance  over  a  typewritten  paper 
which  lay  upon  his  blotting  pad.  "I  take  it  you 
have  come  to  claim  your  case?" 

"Yes,"  Hope  replied.  "I  am  naturally  anxious 
to  lodge  the  money  at  my  bank." 
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"Well,  there's  no  objection  to  that,"  said  Kerry, 
looking  up.  "I  have  a  report  here  from  Cook's, 
giving  the  numbers  of  the  bank  notes  issued  at 
Monte  Carlo.  You  may  regard  that  unpleasantness 
as  concluded,  Mr.  Hope.  I  regret  that  official 
routine  made  it  necessary." 

Hope  smiled  ruefully. 

"Official  routine  spoiled  a  big  situation  for  me. 
Superintendent,"  he  said.  "I  believe  I  am  speaking 
to  Superintendent  Kerry?" 

Kerry  nodded,  gratified  by  the  recognition. 

"You  see,"  Hope  went  on,  "I  had  taken  a  big 
chance.  I  am  not  a  gambler  by  instinct,  but  I 
happened  to  meet  the  only  woman  I  had  ever  wanted 
to  marry  at  a  time  when  I  had  scarcely  a  penny  in 
the  world." 

Kerry  rested  his  elbow  on  the  table  and  his  trucu- 
lent chin  in  his  palm,  nodding  sympathetically. 

"I  did  a  thing  which  all  the  world  would  have 
said  was  foolish — I  tried  to  make  money  at  roulette; 
not  haphazard,  but  by  means  of  a  system  which 
I  thought  I  had  discovered.  Apparently  my  system 
was  a  good  one;  but  I  was  so  ashamed  of  what  looked 
like  folly,  in  a  man  as  hard  up  as  myself,  that  I 
adopted  every  measure  I  could  think  of  to  conceal 
my  whereabouts,  with  the  result  that  this  thing 
happened  to  me.  I  did  not  write  to  a  soul,  not  even 
to  the  lady  I  have  mentioned.  And  last  night, 
I  had  planned  to  put  everything  right  by  emptying  alJ 
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that  money  upon  the  table  in  front  of  her.     Perhaps 

you  will  think  I  am  mad,  Superintendent " 

"No,  I  don't,"  said  Kerry.  "You  are  engaged  to 
marry  this  lady,  sir?" 

(<  T  " 

1  am. 

"I  don't  think  you  are  mad  at  all,"  Kerry  declared. 
"When  a  man  feels  that  way,  it's  the  real  thing, 
and  I  know  from  the  way  you  say  it  that  it's  the 
real  thing  with  you,  sir.  I  understand  that  the  lady  is 
an  actress,  and  perhaps  because  the  actresses  who 
have  come  my  way  have  not  been  all  they  might  have 
been,  I  don't  look  on  that  profession  quite  fairly. 
But  I  quite  understand." 

His  eyes  strayed  to  the  photograph  upon  the 
table. 

"It  seems  like  madness,  Mr.  Hope,  but  it's  the 
best  thing  that  can  happen  to  a  man.  It  only  comes 
once,  and  when  it  comes  we  ought  to  grasp  it  with 
both  hands." 

Bernard  Hope  recognized  that  he  was  staring  at  the 
speaker  almost  rudely.  Thereupon  he  smiled;  and 
because  his  smile  was  so  full  of  human  understanding, 
it  established  an  immediate  link  between  these  two 
so  widely  different  personalities.  Either  Cosmo 
Potter's  powers  of  observation  were  at  fault  for 
once,  or  this  was  a  Superintendent  Kerry  whom  he 
had  never  had  the  privilege  of  meeting. 

The  physical  characteristics  were  as  described, 
together    with    that    unvarnished    truthfulness    of 
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sentiment,  for  which  Hope  had  been  prepared.  But 
this  instant  understanding  of  his  romance  had 
astounded  the  man  who  had  looked  for  official 
stodginess  mixed  with  ferocity. 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  Superintendent," 
he  declared;  "only  a  happily  married  man  could 
speak  in  that  way." 

"You  are  right,  Mr.  Hope,"  snapped  Kerry  with 
a  sudden  energy  almost  startling.  He  turned  the 
photograph  in  his  visitor's  direction.  "My  wife  and 
son,"  he  announced  proudly.  "Mrs.  Kerry  is  Scotch 
and  Free  Church,  but  none  the  worse  for  that,  though 
I  say  it.  My  boy  is  captain  of  the  school,  and  one 
day  he  will  sit  in  Parliament,  or  my  name  is  not 
Daniel  Kerry." 

"I  congratulate  you,  Superintendent,"  said  Hope. 
"Your  wife  is  very  charming,  and  your  son,  if  I  may 
say  so,  looks  more  likely  to  grasp  a  field  marshal's 
baton  than  the  portfolio  of  a  Minister." 

"No,  sir!"  Kerry  replaced  the  photograph.  "No 
soldiering  for  my  boy.  In  the  first  place,  I  couldn't 
afford  it,  and,  in  the  second  place,  peace-time  soldier- 
ing is  demoralizing.  No,  where  we  want  the  fighters 
to-day,  sir,  is  not  in  the  army  but  in  the  House  of 
Commons!" 

He  stood  up,  crossed  the  room,  took  up  the  attache 
case  and  handed  it  to  Hope. 

"I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  just  check  the 
contents,"  he  said,  "and  sign  this  form." 
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Hope  did  so,  and  he  having  certified  the  contents 
to  be  correct: 

"Now,"  said  Kerry,  "there  is  one  point,  Mr.  Hope, 
over  which,  I  think,  you  can  assist  me  very  ma- 
terially. I  should  like  to  have  a  description  from 
you'* — he  glanced  at  some  papers  upon  his  table — 
"of  this  foreign  woman  who  got  into  the  train  and 
to  whom  you  gave  your  ticket." 

Bernard  Hope  suppressed  a  guilty  start;  but: 

"Certainly,  Superintendent,"  he  replied.  "What 
do  you  wish  to  know?" 

"Well,  what  aged  woman  would  she  be?" 

"It  is  rather  difficult  to  say,"  Hope  answered. 
"I  think  she  was  half  an  Eastern,  and  they  mature  so 
early.     She  looked  about  twenty-five  or  twenty-six." 

"Tall?" 

"Yes,"  said  Hope,  "she  was  tall;  that  is  to  say, 
above  medium  height,  and  slender.  She  had  what 
I  should  describe  as  a  fashionable  figure." 

"She  was  very  dark?"  Kerry  went  on,  consulting 
his  notes. 

"Yes,  quite  Oriental  colouring,  with  an  ivory 
skin.     Her  eyes  slanted  slightly." 

"You  mean  like  a  Chinese?" 

"Yes,"  Hope  replied,  feeling  frightfully  guilty. 
"I  think  she's  probably  some  kind  of  Eurasian." 

"  Did  she  speak  with  any  accent  ? " 

"It  was  very  slight.  She  was  obviously  a  well- 
educated  woman." 
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Superintendent  Kerry  extracted  a  wafer  of  chewing 
gum  from  his  waistcoat  pocket,  unwrapping  it,  and 
placed  it  between  his  large  white  teeth;  then: 

"Was  her  dress  torn  or  disordered  in  any  way?" 
he  asked. 

"No,"  Hope  returned,  "but  her  shoes  were  muddy 
and  so  were  her  stockings. " 

"Muddy?"  Kerry  snapped.  "What  sort  of  shoes 
was  she  wearing?     High-heeled  shoes?" 

"Yes." 

" Ah ! "  Kerry  made  a  note.  "If  only  I  had  arrived 
an  hour  earlier.  To  what  class  should  you  say  this 
woman  belonged?" 

"To  what  class?"  Hope  echoed. 

"Exactly.  Allowing  for  her  colour,  should  you 
say  she  was  a  lady?" 

"Well" — Hope  hesitated — "I  am  not  familiar 
with  people  of  her  nationality,  Superintendent,  so 
that  I  can  hardly  say." 

"Was  she  one  of  the  night-club  sort?" 

"I  should  hardly  say  so." 

Kerry  consulted  what  appeared  to  be  a  list  of 
names.     And,  finally: 

"Do  you  think  she  might  have  been  a  performer?" 
he  said;  "a  dancer,  for  instance?" 

"Well,"  Hope  admitted,  "that's  possible." 

"Were  there  any  distinguishing  marks  you  no- 
ticed?    Any  peculiar  jewellery  that  she  wore?" 

"No,"  Hope  replied.     "Except  her  Oriental  ap- 
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pearance,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  there  was  nothing 
distinctive  that  I  remember." 

He  longed  for  escape.  It  appeared  to  him,  now, 
that  in  the  very  moment  of  freedom,  with  the  gates 
open  before  him,  he  was  voluntarily  committing 
himself  afresh.  Evidently  enough,  Superintendent 
Kerry  had  determined  to  track  down  this  invaluable 
witness;  and,  guiltily  conscious  of  his  own  appoint- 
ment with  her  for  that  very  evening,  Bernard  Hope 
experienced  for  the  second  time  in  his  career  a  fear 
akin  to  that  which,  he  supposed,  must  haunt  the 
criminal. 

If,  as  Kerry  clearly  suspected,  Suzee  Che  Lo — 
he  could  never  forget  that  extraordinary  name — had 
possession  of  valuable  information  respecting  the 
crime,  was  he  not  becoming — indeed  already  become 
■ — an  accessory? 

How,  in  the  event  of  subsequent  exposure,  should 
he  explain  his  present  silence? 

His  position  was  dreadfully  difficult,  and  rendered 
the  more  so  by  a  very  real  esteem  which  he  had 
formed  for  the  formidable  Superintendent,  whose 
work  was  amongst  sordid  things,  but  in  whom  the 
poetry  of  life  still  flourished. 

When  at  last  he  left  New  Scotland  Yard  and  set 
out  for  his  bank,  he  was  conscious  of  a  certain  self- 
contempt.  How  otherwise  he  could  have  acted  was 
not  apparent,  but  apart  from  the  obvious  danger 
of  such  a  proceeding,  his  double  dealing  in  regard 
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to  this  mysterious  woman,  who  might  after  all  be 
a  member  of  a  dangerous  gang  of  criminals,  was 
wholly  contrary  to  his  principles. 

He  determined  that  to-night  he  would  warn  her  of 
the  true  state  of  affairs,  request  her  to  place  any 
information  she  might  have  in  the  hands  of  the 
police,  and,  in  the  event  of  her  refusing  to  do  so, 
reveaf  the  fact  of  the  interview,  first  to  Scotland 
Yard,  and,  second,  to  Yvette. 

His  motives  were  good  and  plain  enough,  but  he 
could  clearly  see  danger  ahead  in  any  conspiracy 
of  silence  between  himself  and  Suzee  Che  Lo. 

As  he  proceeded  to  the  bank,  he  wondered  if  he 
might  construe  the  Superintendent's  attitude  as 
meaning  that  the  watchdogs  had  been  called  off. 
In  view  of  his  appointment  that  evening,  it  would 
have  been  a  relief  to  know  this  to  be  the  case.  But 
here  he  entered  a  province  of  surmise.  In  one  re- 
spect, at  least,  he  had  saved  himself  from  the  worst 
suspicion:  he  had  informed  Cosmo  Potter. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

SUZEE  CHE  LO 

BERNARD  HOPE  could  not  understand 
the  silence  of  Cosmo  Potter.  After  seeing 
Yvette  to  the  theatre,  where  there  was  a 
matinee  that  afternoon,  he  had  gone  to  his  club  and 
had  remained  there  for  an  hour  or  so. 

He  was  still  uncertain  respecting  the  reality 
of  his  freedom,  and  on  his  return  to  the  cottage 
he  made  a  determined  attempt  to  learn  if  Scotland 
Yard's  watch  upon  his  movements  continued.  In 
this  he  was  successful.  His  new  capital,  so  strangely 
acquired,  had  opened  up  possibilities  hitherto  closed 
to  him;  and  from  his  return  until  dusk  he  sat  at 
his  typewriter  busily  engaged  with  correspondence. 
Quite  a  formidable  bunch  of  letters  had  accumulated 
during  his  absence,  and  he  dealt  with  some  of 
these. 

With  Potter  he  could  not  get  in  touch,  although 
he  telephoned  three  times.  Going  out  to  post 
his  letters,  he  looked  carefully  about  him,  up  and 
down  the  hill,  but  could  detect  no  sign  of  a  watcher. 
He  returned  in  the  early  dusk,  bearing  copies  of 
all  the  evening  papers,  and,  lighting  the  lamp  on  the 
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table  in  his  tiny  room,  he  closely  studied  the  reports 
of  the  Chinatown  murder. 

In  one  of  them  he  found  a  paragraph — which 
reassured  him  somewhat — to  the  effect  that  "the 
man  detained  last  night"  had  been  released.  But 
in  the  many  lurid  accounts  which  he  read  he  could 
perceive  nothing  of  an  alarming  nature.  The  Press 
unanimously  had  decided  to  feature  the  case:  so 
much  was  evident.  No  reference  to  Cosmo  Potter 
appeared  anywhere,  but  the  fact  was  heavily  em- 
phasized that  Superintendent  Kerry,  one  of  the 
"Four  Aces"  of  Scotland  Yard,  had  charge  of  the 
case. 

On  the  whole,  it  was  obvious  that  the  Press  had 
received  but  scanty  official  information.  The  bulk 
of  the  space  was  taken  up  with  elaborate  re-hashes 
of  the  article  on  "The  Mystery  Man  of  Chinatown" 
which  had  appeared  in  a  morning  paper. 

Ordinarily,  he  should  have  dined  at  his  club  or 
>t  a  restaurant,  but  fearful  of  being  late  for  his 
strange  appointment,  he  determined  to  content  him- 
self with  a  snack  and  to  join  Yvette  for  supper, 
later. 

About  a  quarter  to  nine,  having  closely  drawn  the 
window  curtains  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  any 
one  to  peer  into  the  room  from  outside,  he  left  his 
table  lamp  alight  and  slipped  quietly  out  by  the 
back  door  of  the  cottage,  which  opened  on  to  a 
narrow  path,  roughly  tiled,  and  communicating  in 
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one  direction  with  a  tiny  paved  yard,  and  in  the  other 
with  the  drive  leading  up  to  the  house. 

It  was  possible,  however,  to  reach  the  back  of  Elm 
House  without  coming  out  upon  the  carriage  sweep. 
There  was  a  sort  of  path  close  under  the  fence  border- 
ing the  property  and  behind  dense  banks  of  shrubbery 
and  weed-grown  flower  beds,  which  had  probably  at 
some  time  been  used  by  gardeners.  This  was  the 
path  which  Bernard  Hope  intended  to  use. 

The  door  by  which  he  had  come  out  was  secured 
only  by  a  bolt  on  the  inside;  therefore,  he  must  leave 
it  merely  fastened  by  the  latch,  for  to  have  come  out 
by  the  front  door  would  have  been  to  invite  the 
curiosity  of  any  watcher  who  might  still  be  on  duty. 

He  drew  the  door  to  softly  and  set  out  without 
delay.  Ten  paces  brought  him  to  the  shrubbery 
where  he  felt  himself  safe  from  observation.  The  clay 
soil  underneath  was  very  wet,  but  it  made  his  going 
Almost  silent,  and,  skirting  one  wing  of  the  deserted 
bouse,  he  came  out  on  the  edge  of  the  gardens. 

It  was  a  cloudy  night  with  a  fitful  moon,  but 
dimly  to  the  right  he  could  see  a  row  of  French 
windows  opening  on  the  terrace,  a  line  of  iron  scroll- 
work pillars  and  the  flat  front  of  the  house  rising 
above,  the  whole  suggestive,  in  some  way,  of  Victorian 
tea  parties,  gentlemen  with  Dundreary  whiskers,  and 
much-beflounced  ladies.  Ahead,  the  ground  sloped 
down  to  where  twinkling  lights  marked  the  back 
windows  of  houses  in  an  avenue  which  ran  parallel 
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with  the  hill.  He  must  bear  to  the  left,  passing 
through  the  abandoned  kitchen  garden,  and  as  nearly 
as  possible  follow  the  boundary  wall  to  his  desti- 
nation. 

Exercising  great  caution  he  proceeded.  On  the 
other  side  of  this  wall  were  little  gardens  belonging 
to  houses  on  the  hill.  But,  presently,  just  past 
what  once  had  been  a  chicken  run  and  near  the 
end  of  the  grounds  in  this  direction,  he  took  a  sloping 
path  to  the  right,  in  which  at  intervals  steps  had 
been  cut.  Here  had  been  a  flower  garden,  and 
beneath  the  skeleton  of  a  pergola  he  paused,  looking 
back  and  up  toward  the  house. 

He  started,  uttering  a  stifled  exclamation.  Either 
his  imagination  was  playing  him  tricks,  or  a  figure 
was  moving  stealthily  along  the  terrace  past  the 
French  windows! 

His  first  thought  was  of  the  door  which  he  had 
been  forced  to  leave  open.  This  was  some  prowler, 
who,  seeing  him  leave  the  cottage,  was  watching 
until  he  should  be  a  safe  distance  off,  before  seeking 
to  enter.  He  watched  intently,  but  the  figure,  if 
it  had  ever  been  there,  had  now  disappeared. 

A  second  and  even  more  disturbing  theory  sup- 
planted the  first:  Any  petty  burglar  with  designs 
upon  his  few  goods  would  almost  certainly  have 
operated  during  his  absence,  when  the  place  was 
unoccupied  for  days  and  nights  together.  He  was 
still  being  shadowed.     It  was  a  detective.     Common 
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sense  told  him,  however,  that  since  there  was  little 
moon,  he  could  not  very  well  have  been  seen  at  any 
point  during  his  journey.  At  the  outset,  he  might 
possibly  have  been  heard. 

He  hurried  on,  and  presently  came  to  that  door 
in  the  wall  which  opened  on  a  narrow  lane.  It  ran 
behind  a  row  of  small  houses,  each  possessing  a 
miniature  garden.  He  unlocked  the  door  and  looked 
out  cautiously. 

The  lane  was  empty.  He  paused,  looking  along 
in  the  direction  of  the  avenue.  Clocks  near  and 
remote  were  chiming  the  hour  of  nine.  In  view 
of  what  he  had  recently  seen,  he  was  debating  upon 
the  best  course  to  adopt,  when,  like  a  phantom,  Suzee 
Che  Lo  appeared  beside  him! 

He  started  wildly.  Where  she  could  have  been 
hiding  he  was  unable  to  imagine.  He  almost 
doubted  the  evidence  of  his  senses.  Remembering 
the  circumstances  of  their  first  meeting,  his  imagi- 
nation cloaked  her  with  witchcraft.  Seemingly, 
she  could  appear  and  disappear  at  will.  Then,  even 
as  he  wondered,  her  slender,  nervous  hands  rested 
upon  his  shoulders,  the  long,  slanting  eyes,  visible 
in  the  dusk,  as  though  they  possessed  chatoyant 
qualities,  were  close  to  his  own. 

And  once  again  he  thrilled  strangely  to  a  kiss, 
passionless,  yet  lingering.     Then: 

"Quick!"  she  whispered — "we  must  hide!  Some- 
one is  following  me." 
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His  own  fears  temporarily  forgotten,  Hope  held 
open  the  door  and  allowed  her  to  enter.  Entering 
behind  her,  he  closed  and  rebolted  it. 

As  if  the  proximity  of  this  mysterious  woman 
endowed  him  with  clairvoyant  powers,  he  seemed  tcr 
see  her  before  him  in  the  darkness,  although  they 
both  stood  in  black  shadow.  And  in  some  way  he 
detected  the  fact  that  she  was  listening  intently. 

"I  think  the  police  are  covering  my  movements," 
he  said  in  a  low  voice.  "I  have  been  watched  since 
last  night." 

But,  as  if  ignoring  his  words: 

"Someone  is  following  me,"  she  repeated.  "He  is 
near  us  now!" 

He  realized  that  his  nerves  were  badly  jangled. 
To  commonplace  alarm,  quite  normal  in  the  cir^ 
cumstances,  a  vague  and  indefinite  kind  of  feai 
succeeded.  He  had  read  the  article  on  Burma  Chang 
in  a  morning  paper;  he  had  heard  from  Potter  how  all 
Chinatown  had  been  abroad,  as  though,  Eastern 
fashion,  news  of  the  man's  death  had  passed  mag- 
ically from  house  to  house.  Who  or  what  could  he 
have  been,  this  mysterious  figure  who  mysteriously 
had  met  his  end  last  night? 

Here  beside  him  in  the  darkness  was  a  link  with 
these  nameless  Oriental  horrors  which,  unbidden,  had 
intruded  upon  his  own  life. 

"Someone  is  following  me!"  The  words  echoed 
through  his  brain.     "He  is  near  us  now!" 
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He  exercised  a  great  effort  and  escaped  from  an 
uncanny  atmosphere  which  seemed  to  be  closing  in 
upon  him. 

"There  is  a  little  shed  just  to  the  left  of  the  door," 
he  said,  continuing  to  speak  in  a  very  low  voice; 
"let  me  guide  you.  We  can  talk  there.  I  am  afraid 
to  go  back  to  the  cottage.  I  am  certain  it  is 
watched." 

She  made  no  reply,  and  presently  they  groped 
their  way  into  a  little  hut,  one  side  of  which  opened 
on  to  the  garden.  He  was  familiar  with  the  way, 
or  to  have  found  it  in  the  darkness  must  have  been 
impossible. 

"I  dare  not  strike  a  match,"  he  said,  "or  I  would 
endeavour  to  find  you  a  seat." 

"Don't  trouble,"  she  replied;  "it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  stay  more  than  a  few  minutes.  But  there 
is  something  I  must  tell  you,  and  something  I  must 
ask  of  you." 

She  grasped  his  arm,  drawing  nearer. 

"Perhaps  after  to-night,"  she  went  on,  "we  may 
not  meet  again — I  cannot  say.  You  have  saved  me 
from  more  horrible  things  than  I  can  ever  tell  you, 
and  in  doing  so,  have  got  into  trouble  yourself.  I 
have  heard,  and  I  know.  There  may  be  worse  to 
come  than  you  suspect,  but  I,  too,  am  still  in  danger. 
If  you  will  do  something  else  for  me  you  will  be  aiding 
your  English  justice.     Will  you  do  it?" 

"Tell  me  what  you  want  me  to  do,  and  if  it  is 
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possible,  I  will  do  it.  But  first  assure  me  on  one 
point.  Last  night  I  doubted  you — when  I  learned 
that  murder  had  been  committed." 

As  he  spoke,  her  fingers  tightened  upon  his  arm. 

"I  broke  my  word,"  he  went  on  grimly;  "I  told 
the  police  of  our  meeting  in  the  train.  I  had  no 
alternative.  Perhaps  I  was  wrong.  If  you  are  in  no 
way  connected  with  the  crime  committed  in  China- 
town last  night,  then  certainly  I  was  wrong." 

"I  am  not  ignorant  of  it,"  she  whispered. 

"What!"  Hope  exclaimed.     "Then  I  was  right!" 

"Yes,  you  were  right,  and  I  forgive  you." 

"But,  listen,"  he  continued  excitedly,  "it  is  your 
plain  duty  to  yourself  and  to  others  to  tell  all  you 
know." 

He  reached  out  in  the  darkness  and  grasped  her 
shoulder,  urgently;  but: 

"You  think  so?"  she  replied.  "It  is  because  you 
do  not  know.  Perhaps  I  could  tell  them  what  they 
seem  so  anxious  to  learn,  but  in  the  first  place  I  don'? 
want  to,  and  in  the  second  place,  I  dare  not." 

"Dare  not?     What  do  you  mean?" 

"Just  that — I  dare  not." 

"Do  you  know  who  killed  Burma  Chang?" 

"I  know.     Yes!" 

"Good  God!  This  is  awful!"  Hope  exclaimed. 
"If  you  are  not  prepared  to  speak,  why  do  you  tell  me 
this?  Why  do  you  put  such  a  responsibility  upon 
me?" 
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She  was  silent  for  a  moment;  then: 

"Where  is  the  reponsibility?"  she  asked.  "The 
laws  of  China  are  not  the  laws  of  England.  Perhaps  " 
— her  tone  was  very  sad — "Burma  Chang  did  not 
respect  those  laws.  Why  should  the  English  police 
try  to  avenge  him?  If  they  knew,  they  might  not 
wish  to  do  so." 

"But,"  Hope  said  desperately,  raising  his  voice  in 
his  excitement,  "I  am  suspected  of  being  concerned 
in  the  matter,  and  I  know  nothing  whatever  about  it. 
For  my  sake,  at  least,  will  you  not  tell  what  you 
know?  Except  that  you  entered  the  train  last  night 
whilst  it  was  detained  in  the  fog,  and  that  I  gave  you 
my  ticket,  I  know  nothing  whatever  about  this 
thing.  Yet,  at  the  present  moment,  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  I  am  being  dogged  by  a  detective 
from  Scotland  Yard!" 

He  drew  her  nearer  in  his  anxiety  and,  following 
a  few  moments'  silence  during  which  that  uncomfort- 
able clairvoyant  sense  leaped  into  life  again,  he 
divined  that  she  was  listening  for  some  sound  outside 
the  hut. 

"If  danger  comes  to  you,"  she  answered  softly, 
"I  shall  speak;  if  it  does  not,  I  shall  remain  silent." 

"Then  why  are  you  here?"  he  demanded  almost 
harshly.     "What  is  it  that  you  have  to  say  to  me?" 

She  leaned  against  him  in  the  darkness,  resting 
her  hand  upon  his  breast  caressingly. 

"You   are   English   and   can   never   understand," 
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she  said.  "Perhaps  I,  who  am  not  English,  do  not 
quite  understand  either,  but  your  greatest  danger  is 
not  from  the  police — neither  is  mine.  I  am  going  to 
ask  you  to  take  charge  of  something  for  me.  If  I 
want  it,  I  will  send  for  it.  If  I  do  not  send  for  it  it 
will  be  because "     She  paused. 

"Yes?"  Hope  prompted. 

"Because  I  have  gone  away,"  she  said,  dropping 
her  voice  again  to  a  whisper.  "It  is  for  my  pro- 
tection that  I  ask  you  to  take  it.  Lock  it  up  some- 
where; do  not  tell  me  where  it  will  be — do  not  tell 
any  one.     Then  you  will  be  safe.     So  shall  I." 

"But  I  don't  understand,"  Hope  declared.  "At 
the  present  moment  I  have  nothing  to  reproach  my- 
self with.  If  I  agree  to  what  you  ask,  I  shall  blindly 
become  an  accessory  to  a  crime  in  which  I  had  no 
part.  I  don't  even  know  who  you  are  or  in  what  way 
you  are  connected  with  this  affair." 

"Don't  ask!"  she  whispered,  her  lips  very  near  his 
own.  "I  tried  to  prevent  it — that  is  all  my  con- 
nection with  it.  Believe  me!  You  must  believe  me! 
I  am  suffering  now  for  what  I  risked.  Please  believe 
me  and  let  me  go!  I  am  frightened,  because  I  am 
sure  that  someone  is  listening  to  us!" 

"What!"  Hope  exclaimed  sibilantly. 

"Yes,  speak  softly!  I  must  go.  Tell  me  you  will 
do  what  I  ask,  and  let  me  go." 

"  But  at  least  let  me  know  where  I  can  communi- 
cate with  you." 
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"It  is  impossible,"  she  whispered.  "I  must  go. 
Walk  with  me  to  the  end  of  the  lane,"  she  went  on, 
"but  no  farther.  I  have  a  cab  waiting  quite  near. 
Please  don't  hesitate — only  do  what  I  ask." 

Hope  struggled  in  the  throes  of  indecision. 

"You  don't  seem  to  understand,"  he  said,  "that 
if  I  am  questioned  again  I  shall  be  compelled  to 
divulge  the  facts  of  this  interview." 

"You  may  do  so,"  she  replied  calmly;  "but  if  you 
value  your  life,  lodge  the  little  box  in  some  safe  place 
known  to  no  one  but  yourself." 

"But  I  have  not  agreed  to  take  charge  of  this 
little  box!" 

Suddenly  she  clutched  him  tightly. 

"Don't  torture  me!"  she  whispered.  "I  shall  go 
mad  if  you  try  to  detain  me  any  longer!  I  have 
promised  that  you  shall  come  to  no  danger  because  of 
me.  You  are  exposing  me  to  things  of  which  you 
cannot  even  dream  if  you  refuse  to  do  as  I  ask. 
Please  walk  with  me  to  the  end  of  the  lane.  But 
don't  come  out  into  the  road,  in  case  you  are  seen." 

She  ceased  speaking  suddenly,  and  he  divined  that 
she  was  listening  again.  He  listened  also,  intently, 
but  could  detect  no  sound  other  than  the  distant 
roar  of  London  encircling  them  and  the  noise  of  a 
passing  motor  bus  upon  the  hill.  He  believed  he 
was  committing  himself  to  a  new  folly,  but: 

"Very  well,"  he  said.  "Hold  my  arm.  I  will 
guide  you." 
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A  few  minutes  later  they  came  out  into  the  narrow 
lane,  Suzee  Che  Lo  clinging  to  him  tightly,  almost 
excitedly.  They  walked  in  the  direction  of  the 
corner.  Voices  were  audible,  for  there  were  several 
pedestrians  in  the  avenue;  a  commercial  lorry  drove 
past;  and  in  this  commonplace  suburban  atmosphere, 
the  murder  of  Burma  Chang  suddenly  assumed  in 
Hope's  mind  a  fabulous  quality. 

It  was  all  unreal,  and  this  strange,  slender  woman, 
almost  invisible  beside  him,  no  more  than  a  figment 
of  an  uneasy  dream.  Then,  abruptly,  she  stopped, 
checking  him. 

As  her  slender  hands  tightened  upon  his  shoulders 
he  knew  what  to  expect.  Even  if  he  had  been  dis- 
posed to  resist,  resistance  must  have  come  too  late. 
She  crushed  her  lips  against  his  own,  for  a  long, 
thrilling  moment.     Then,  withdrawing: 

"In  the  breast  pocket  of  your  coat!"  she  whis- 
pered, turned,  and  ran  swiftly  away. 

Dazed,  bewildered,  Bernard  Hope  looked  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  end  of  the  narrow  lane.  Following  for  a 
few  paces,  he  stared  to  right  and  left  along  the  avenue. 

But  of  the  waiting  cab  of  which  she  had  spoken, 
or  of  Suzee  Che  Lo,  he  could  see  no  sign!  Almost 
automatically  he  raised  his  hand  to  his  breast 
pocket. 

"Good  heavens!"  he  whispered,  "what  is  it?" 

He  could  detect  there  the  outline  of  what  felt  like 
a  small  box! 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

THE    GOLDEN    LOTUS 

TyrURNING,  Hope  bolted  the  door.  As  he 
r\^  did  so,  a  sound  brought  him  sharply  about. 
JL  V       "Who's  there?"  he  cried. 

Unmistakable  footfalls  were  audible  from  the 
direction  of  the  little  hut!  He  regretted,  now,  that 
he  had  come  unarmed,  and  again: 

"Who's  there?"  he  cried. 

"Don't  get  excited,  Hope,"  a  voice  replied.  "I 
shall  be  with  you  in  a  moment." 

"Potter!"  Hope  exclaimed.  "Where,  in  Heaven's 
name,  are  you?" 

"I  am  tangled  up  with  some  very  prickly  bushes!" 
was  the  reply.  "But — ah!" — there  came  a  sound 
of  tearing — "now  I  shall  be  with  you  in  a  moment!" 

Out  from  the  shadows  emerged  a  figure  which 
Hope  would  never  have  recognized  for  Cosmo 
Potter.  It  was  that  of  a  man  dressed  in  a  rough 
tweed  suit,  a  muffler  and  a  cap.  No  monocle  was  in 
evidence. 

"Potter!"  Hope  repeated.  "What  the  devil  is  the 
meaning  of  this?" 

"A  little   detective  work,"   replied   the   amazing 
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Potter.  "Recognizing  your  romantically  absurd 
scruples,  Hope,  I  knew  that  it  would  be  useless  to 
suggest  to  you  that  an  acceptable  alibi  within  the 
meaning  of  the  law,  which  hitherto  you  have  not  had, 
could  be  obtained  to-night.  As  you  have  placed 
your  defence  in  my  hands,  I  acted  as  I  thought  fit  in 
your  interests.  In  other  words,  Hope,  I  witnessed 
your  interview  with  Suzee  Che  Lo,  and  what  I  have 
heard  proves  that  you  were  in  the  train  last  night 
when  she  entered  it." 

Hope  remaining  silent: 

"Don't  get  a  wrong  angle  on  my  behaviour," 
Potter  resumed.  "You  are  looking  at  the  thing 
from  the  woman's  point  of  view,  which  I  am  not 
altogether  disregarding,  either.  She  has  not  bound 
you  to  secrecy  respecting  this  interview,  remember, 
but  all  the  same,  if  I  had  not  witnessed  it,  its  legal 
value  would  have  been  nil." 

"You  are  right,  Potter,"  Hope  admitted.  "You 
adopted  the  only  possible  course  in  the  circumstances. 
Let  us  get  back.  There  are  many  things  calling  for 
explanation." 

"Quite!"  said  Potter;  "I  agree  with  you  entirely. 
Just  a  moment." 

From  some  interior  pocket  of  his  unfashionable  suit 
he  produced  his  monocle  and  set  it  in  its  usual  place. 
Next,  the  cigarette  case  appeared,  and,  presently, 
the  two  resumed  their  way,  smoking  cigarettes  as 
large  as  cigars. 
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"She  is  very  clever,"  Potter  went  on.  "She  knew 
that  I  was  following  her.  She  came  in  a  taxicab 
of  which  I  have  the  number,  but  I  don't  suppose  for 
a  moment  that  the  point  at  which  she  hired  it  is  any- 
where near  her  present  place  of  residence.  She  is 
dangerously  attractive,  Hope.  I  would  give  much 
to  know  her  real  identity." 

"She  calls  herself  Suzee  Che  Lo,"  said  Hope. 

"Yes,"  Potter  murmured,  "but  she  is  not  pure 
Chinese,  all  the  same.  Much  of  your  conversation 
was  inaudible  to  me.  I  was  lying  along  the  top 
of  the  wall,  above  the  hut.  Do  you  mind  giving 
me  the  details  as  well  as  you  remember  them?" 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Hope,  "but  first  I  want  to  ask 
you  a  question.  Am  I  still  under  the  police  sur- 
veillance?" 

"No,"  was  the  reply,  promptly.  "Kerry  has 
made  his  mind  up  since  your  interview  this  morning, 
and  the  watchdogs  are  called  off." 

"You  are  certain  of  this?" 

"Absolutely  certain." 

"Then  how  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  I  saw 
someone  sneaking  about  on  the  veranda  of  the 
house  up  yonder  as  I  came  down  here  to-night?" 

"As  you  came  down  to  meet  Suzee?" 

"Yes.     It  wasn't  you  by  any  chance?" 

"I!"  Potter  exclaimed.  "My  dear  fellow!  I 
was  haunting  the  avenue  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the 
lady.     No.     This  is  interesting      I  can  assure  you 
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quite  definitely,  Hope,  that  no  one  from  Scotland 
Yard  is  on  duty  here  to-night." 

"More  extraordinary  than  ever,"  murmured  Hope. 
"Who  the  devil  can  it  have  been?" 

"Let  us  hope  you  haven't  been  burgled!"  said 
Potter.  "Although  why  a  burglar  should  wait  for 
your  return  from  abroad  to  do  his  dirty  work  is  not 
particularly  clear.  It  might  have  been  a  tramp,  of 
course — quite  a  stranger  to  the  neighbourhood.  But 
I  am  all  curiosity,  Hope,  to  learn  the  details  of  your 
recent  conversation.  I  gather  that  something  was 
exchanged.  Now,  this  is  very  important.  Have 
you  got  it?" 

"Yes,  in  my  breast  pocket." 

"What  is  it?" 

"It  feels  like  a  small  cardboard  box." 

"Good.  Now  for  the  conversation.  Tell  me 
exactly  what  took  place.  The  important  thing  I 
overheard.  Other  things — possibly  quite  as  im- 
portant in  their  way — I  was  unable  to  hear." 

Bernard  Hope  complied,  recalling  the  conver- 
sation without  much  effort  since  it  had  been  of  so 
strange  a  character.  And,  all  the  while,  the  two 
mounted  the  slope,  skirted  the  high  wall,  and,  since 
concealment  was  no  longer  necessary,  passed  behind 
the  bushes  and  came  out  upon  the  drive,  returning 
to  the  lodge  by  way  of  the  front  door,  which  Hope 
opened  with  his  key. 
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"Let  us  make  sure  that  nothing  has  been  dis- 
turbed," Potter  murmured. 

He  was  a  strange  figure,  his  rough  cap  pulled  down 
over  his  angular  face,  in  the  right  eye  of  which, 
grotesquely,  the  small  monocle  glittered. 

They  made  a  rapid  survey  of  the  premises,  a  simple 
enough  matter,  but  everything  seemed  to  be  in 
order  and  there  was  no  evidence  that  any  intruder 
had  been  there.  Going  through  and  bolting  the  back 
door  by  which  he  had  originally  gone  out,  Hope  re- 
turned, and  from  a  cupboard  produced  whisky  and 
syphon. 

"It  was  awfully  good  of  you,  Potter,"  he  declared, 
"to  interest  yourself  to  this  extent.  My  absurd 
affairs  are  completely  disorganizing  your  arrange- 
ments." 

"Disorganizing!"  Potter  exclaimed.  "My  dear 
fellow,  I  love  every  moment  of  it ! " 

Hope  poured  out  drinks,  and: 

"I  must  'phone  Yvette,"  he  said;  "it  will  be  im- 
possible for  me  to  join  her  for  supper  to-night." 

"Not  at  all,"  Potter  returned.  "My  car  is  waiting 
not  two  hundred  yards  away.  We  have  several 
things  to  discuss,  but  they  need  not  occupy  us  all 
night.  If  I  am  not  intruding,  I  should  love  you  both 
to  have  supper  with  me  at  some  suitably  Bohemian 
resort,  such  as  the  Ham  Bone  Club,  so  that  my  ab- 
sence of  a  collar  will  not  provoke  comment." 
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"I  agree,"  said  Hope,  handing  a  glass  to  the 
speaker.  "Yvette  will  be  delighted.  She  is  dying 
to  discuss  this  business  with  you." 

" Right ! "  cried  Potter.  "Now,  first  and  foremost : 
what  is  this  mysterious  box  that  you  have  in  your 
breast  pocket?" 

"Gad!"  Hope  exclaimed,  "I  had  almost  forgotten 
it." 

He  plunged  his  hand  in  immediately,  and  drew  out 
a  small,  oval  cardboard  box  bearing  a  gaily  coloured 
device  upon  the  lid,  and  the  name  of  a  famous  firm 
of  French  perfumers.  It  had  contained  rouge  or 
some  other  kind  of  toilet  preparation. 

At  this  both  men  stared  in  blank  amazement. 
Hope,  removing  the  lid,  the  object  in  the  box  was 
revealed;  and  at  this  he  gazed  blankly,  placing  the 
box  upon  the  table  immediately  under  the  lighted 
lamp. 

"What  is  it?"  he  asked.  "Have  you  any  idea, 
Potter?" 

Cosmo  Potter  bent  over  the  curious  exhibit,  mov- 
ing the  box  so  that  the  rays  of  the  lamp  shone  upon 
it  from  various  angles.     At  last: 

"It  is  a  Chinese  lotus,"  he  declared. 

"A  lotus!"  Hope  exclaimed. 

"Yes,  its  shape  may  be  unfamiliar  to  you,  but  it  is  a 
Chinese  artist's  conception  of  a  lotus,  nevertheless." 

"But  the  substance!  I  have  never  seen  anything 
Hke  it." 
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Potter  tilted  the  box,  and  the  curiously  carved 
object  which  it  contained  fell  out  into  the  palm  of 
his  hand.     He  stared  at  it  curiously. 

"Quite  frankly,  neither  have  I,"  he  confessed. 
"It  must  be  some  kind  of  precious  stone." 

"I  don't  think  so,"  said  Hope.  "It  is  unlike  any 
precious  stone  known  to  me.  It  changes  colour  in  an 
extraordinary  fashion." 

And  indeed,  this  was  the  case.  In  certain  lights, 
it  appeared  of  a  dull  golden  colour;  then,  a  slight 
movement  resulted  in  a  magical  change,  and  it 
assumed  a  delicate  blue  shade,  like  the  blue  of  a 
tropical  sky,  shifting  and  moving,  until  finally  the 
blue  disappeared  altogether. 

"Why  should  she  have  taken  so  much  trouble 
to  place  this  in  your  hands!"  Potter  mused  aloud. 
"We  have  to  suppose  that  she  was  afraid  to  retain 
it  herself  for  some  reason.  But,  if  she  is  to  be  be- 
lieved, its  possession  is  her  safeguard — provided, 
however,  that  you  lodge  it  in  a  safe  place,  known 
only  to  yourself.     This  suggests  several  possibilities." 

"Really!"  Hope  exclaimed.  "To  me,  it  suggests 
nothing.     It  sounds  like  a  fairy  tale." 

Cosmo  Potter  was  staring  at  the  lotus,  turning  it 
over  and  over  in  his  hand,  so  as  to  display  its  strange 
properties. 

"Do  your  'phoning,  Hope,"  he  said;  "I  want  to 
think.  There  is  a  clue  dancing  like  a  will-o'-the 
wisp  before  my  mind's  eye,  but  I  cannot  focus  it." 
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Hope  nodded  comprehendingly,  and,  taking  upv 
the  telephone,  asked  for  Yvette's  number. 

A  few  moments  later  he  had  arranged  to  call  for 
her,  with  Potter,  and,  replacing  the  receiver,  he 
turned  to  the  latter,  who  once  again  was  scrutinizing 
the  singular  object  left  with  Hope  by  Suzee  Che  Lo. 

The  expression  on  the  angular  face  was  one  of 
intense  effort. 

"Somewhere,  somewhere,"  Potter  murmured,  "I 
have  come  across  this  substance  before — not  shaped 
in  this  way.  But  it  is  associated  in  my  mind  with — 
well — it  sounds  absurd — with  something  else  that  I 
cannot  identify." 

"It  looks  as  though  it  might  be  valuable,"  said 

Hope;  "it  might  almost  be  cut  out  of  a  phenomenal 

1>> 
. 

"Only  a  fool  would  destroy  an  opal  of  such  size," 
Potter  replied.  "An  opal  big  enough  for  the  purpose 
would  have  been  worth  an  Emperor's  ransom,  I 
should  think." 

He  continued  to  turn  it  over  and  over  in  his  palm, 
touching  it  gingerly. 

"It's  a  beautiful  thing,"  he  muttered.  "And  I 
should  think  very  fragile." 

He  replaced  it  in  its  strange  receptacle. 

Hope  began  to  fill  his  pipe,  and: 

"One  thing  is  puzzling  me  badly,"  he  declared: 
"the  identity  of  the  individual  whom  I  saw  slinking 
about  up  here  as  I  left." 
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"Yes,"  Potter  agreed,  looking  around  him,  "in  the 
circumstances,  it  is  most  puzzling  and  disturbing. 
Unless  Sowerby  is  doggedly  following  his  original  idea 
I  can  assure  you  that  the  prowler  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  police." 

"Which,"  said  Hope,  striking  a  match,  "curiously 
enough,  I  do  not  find  reassuring.  Now  that  my 
delicate  interview  with  Suzee  Che  Lo  has  been  suc- 
cessfully accomplished,  I  should  enjoy  a  certain 
sense  of  security  if  I  knew  a  police  officer  to  be  watch- 
ing the  cottage." 

"Yes,"  Potter  glanced  at  him  sharply.  "I  quite 
follow  what  you  mean.  Hang  it  all,  man,  if  you  will 
play  the  cavalier  to  mysterious  ladies  of  unknown 
nationality,  you  must  expect  to  pay  the  price. 
Frankly,"  he  pointed  at  the  little  box,  "I  don't 
like  this  thing." 

"Neither  do  I!"  said  Hope,  in  hearty  endorsement. 

"I  have  a  notion,"  Potter  went  on,  "that  you'll 
know  no  peace  whilst  it's  in  your  possession." 

"She  rather  implied  that,"  the  other  responded 
gloomily.  "It  was  forced  upon  me — Heaven  knows 
why;  and  what  on  earth  I  am  to  do  with  it  to-night 
defeats  my  imagination." 

He  paused,  suddenly  struck  by  Potter's  curiously 
rigid  attitude.  The  latter,  who  stood  upon  the 
farther  side  of  the  room,  had  an  unobstructed  view 
of  the  window.  In  opening  the  cupboard,  Hope 
recognized   that  he  had   disarranged  the  curtains, 
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which  he  had  carefully  drawn  before  going  out.  It 
was  upon  these  curtains  that  Potter's  gaze  seemed 
to  be  fixed. 

"What's  the  matter?"  he  began. 

But  he  had  scarcely  spoken  the  words  when 
hotter  put  his  glass  down,  and,  springing  forward, 
wrenched  the  curtains  apart,  revealing  the  small- 
paned  window. 

"Good  God!"  cried  Hope,  and  sprang  to  his  feet 
so  suddenly  as  to  upset  the  little  table. 

The  decanter,  syphon,  and  glasses  went  crashing 
to  the  floor. 

A  hideous  Chinese  face,  pock-marked,  mask-like, 
was  pressed  to  the  glass!  A  moment  it  was  visi- 
ble in  the  lamplight — a  moment  later  it  had  gone! 

Hope  leapt  over  the  table  and  started  for  the  door, 
but  Potter  grasped  his  arm. 

"Wait!"  he  said  peremptorily.  "I  think  I  know 
what  he  came  for." 

He  stooped  and  picked  up  the  little  powder  box. 

"My  dear  fellow,"  he  went  on,  his  wonted  calm 
quite  recovered.  "A  nebulous  theory  begins  to 
present  itself,  and  if  this  theory  is  correct " 

"Yes?"  said  Hope  impatiently. 

"And  if  this  theory  is  correct,"  Potter  repeated, 
"not  only  you,  but  I  as  well,  stand  in  a  peculiarly 
unenviable  position." 


CHAPTER  XIX 

SERGEANT  SIMMONS  REAPPEARS 

ROUGHLY,  at  the  same  time  that  this  singular 
visitant  looked  in  upon  Hope  and  Potter 
k  in  the  former's  cottage,  Superintendent 
Kerry,  Inspector  Peel,  Anderton,  and  a  constable 
were  standing  in  a  bleak,  lofty  room  in  the  East  End. 

"Just  what  I  expected,"  said  Peel  sadly.  "I 
hinted  as  much,  Superintendent." 

"You  did,"  snapped  Kerry. 

He  turned  to  the  divisional  surgeon. 

"Drowning?"  he  inquired. 

"No,  no."  Doctor  Anderton  shook  his  head. 
"The  like  of  poor  Simmons  was  not  a  man  to  drown. 
It  was  the  blow  on  the  back  of  his  skull  that  finished 
him.  There  is  no  fracture.  It  was  a  sandbag,  I 
fancy,  from  the  bruises.  But  he  died  of  the  thunder- 
ing concussion.  He  was  dead  before  he  reached  the 
water." 

"Ah!" 

Kerry  turned  and  stared  again  at  the  ghastly  ex- 
hibit upon  the  slab. 

"You  said  the  top  end  of  Limehouse  Reach?" 

He  turned  his  fierce  regard  upon  Inspector  Peel. 
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"Yes." 

The  latter  nodded. 

"They  brought  him  straight  into  the  stair,  and, 
of  course,  I  got  through  to  you  at  once." 

Kerry'6  jaws  worked  automatically,  although  he 
was  not  actually  chewing. 

"They  were  returning?"  he  went  on  in  his  rapid 
fashion. 

"Yes.  They  were  due  back  at  ten — when  the  next 
boat  starts." 

"I  know  when  the  next  boat  starts,"  said  Kerry, 
savagely. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  new  development  had 
appalled  him,  and  his  irritability  as  a  consequence 
was  more  marked  than  usual. 

"On  matters  of  routine  I  can  get  information 
direct  from  the  River  Branch,  Inspector.  I  said 
the  boat  was  returning.  We  may  therefore  assume 
that  they  overlooked  the  body  on  their  way  down,  or 
that  it  was  not  then  in  the  river." 

"The  tide,"  began  Inspector  Peel,  but: 

"Thames  Conservancy  keeps  a  record  of  tides!" 
Kerry  shouted  fiercely. 

Peel  flushed  and  turned  aside.  "How  long  should 
you  say,  Doctor" — Kerry  turned  to  the  surgeon^ 
"he  had  been  in  the  water?" 

"Well,"  the  other  replied  slowly,  contemplating 
the  dead  man  with  a  critical  eye.  "It's  a  little 
difficult  in  the  circumstances.     But — "  he  paused, 
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closing  his  eyes  as  if  making  some  mysterious  calcu- 
lations— "I  am  very  much  inclined  to  think  it's  going 
on  for  twenty-four  hours." 

"What!"  Kerry  snapped;  "I  was  talking  to  him 
at  midnight  last  night!" 

"I  said,"  the  Scotsman  repeated  slowly,  "going 
on  for  twenty-four  hours.  And  I  beg  leave,  Super- 
intendent, to  repeat  my  statement:  Going  on  for 
twenty-four  hours." 

"Thank  you,  Doctor,"  said  Kerry;  "I  heard  you 
the  first  time.  The  post-mortem,  I  suppose,  will 
give  us  the  facts  rather  more  accurately?" 

"Suppose  no  such  thing,"  replied  Doctor  Ander- 
ton  dourly.  "A  pathologist  is  a  scientist,  but  not  a 
wizard.  My  theory  that  the  man  died  from  a  blow 
upon  the  skull  will  be  proven  or  disproven.  But  the 
number  of  hours  that  he  was  in  the  water  must  re- 
main speculative.    You  don't  happen  to  carry  snufF? " 

"No,"  said  Kerry.     "I  don't." 

"I'm  sorry,"  the  doctor  returned;  "I  left  my  box 
at  home." 

Kerry  nodded 

"Cover  him  up,"  he  said;  then,  turning,  he  walked 
out  of  the  mortuary. 

He  seemed  to  have  forgotten  his  companions. 
Outside  on  the  pavement  he  paused  for  a  moment; 
an  alert,  arresting  figure,  the  collar  of  his  woolly 
overcoat  turned  up,  his  bowler  worn  at  a  rakish 
angle,  and  his  malacca  cane  tucked  military  fashion 
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under  his  arm.  A  car  was  waiting,  that  in  which  he 
had  come,  and  the  chauffeur,  as  he  appeared,  sprang 
down  and  opened  the  door;  but  Kerry,  who  ap- 
parently had  not  noticed  his  presence,  turned  on  his 
heel  and  walked  away. 

As  he  disappeared  around  the  corner,  the  man 
watching  him  in  stupefaction,  Doctor  Anderton  and 
Inspector  Peel  came  out. 

Doctor  Anderton,  looking  after  the  retreating 
figure,  clicked  his  tongue  disapprovingly,  nodding 
his  big,  untidy  head  as  he  did  so. 

"A  very  rude  man,  that,"  he  said,  "but  able.  I'll 
not  deny  his  ability,  Inspector." 

"I  am  afraid,"  returned  the  other  sharply,  "that 
promotion  has  given  him  a  swelled  head." 

"I  don't  agree  with  you,"  said  Anderton,  who, 
indeed,  never  agreed  with  anybody.  "The  like  of 
Daniel  Kerry  is  born  with  a  swollen  head.  Nothing 
can  increase  it." 

But  Kerry,  seemingly  lost  in  a  brown  study,  pur- 
sued his  way  through  the  dingy  streets  of  China- 
town until  he  came  to  that  high  wall  guarding  the 
mysterious  premises  where  Burma  Chang  had  met  his 
end.  Before  the  door  a  constable  was  on  duty,  and 
at  sight  of  the  spruce  figure,  familiar  to  every  member 
of  the  force,  he  drew  rigidly  upright,  and: 

"Good-evening,  sir,"  he  said. 

"Good-evening,  Constable.     Anything  to  report?"] 

"Nothing,  sir." 
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Kerry  rang  the  bell,  and  another  constable  opened 
the  door,  admitting  him  to  the  dimly  lighted  lobby. 
For  a  few  moments  he  stood  there,  looking  about  him 
from  right  to  left,  up  and  down;  then,  removing  his 
topcoat,  he  folded  it  neatly  and  laid  it  on  a  settee, 
placing  his  bowler  and  his  cane  on  the  top  of  it. 

He  walked  upstairs  and  along  the  corridor  in  the 
direction  of  the  room  where  Burma  Chang  had  been 
found.  The  door  was  half  open;  the  room  was 
lighted;  and  within,  seated  at  the  desk,  was  Sowerby, 
deep  in  a  mass  of  documents  which  he  was  examining. 

He  had  heard  Kerry's  arrival,  and  glanced  over  his 
shoulder  as  the  Superintendent  entered. 

"Well?"  said  Kerry. 

"Nothing,"  Sowerby  reported  shortly.  "A  Chi- 
nese interpreter  was  here  until  after  nine  o'clock, 
and  all  this  mass  of  accounts" — he  pointed  to  what 
looked  like  newspapers  tied  together  with  green 
silk — "might  relate  to  anything." 

Kerry  glanced  abstractedly  at  one  of  the  bundles, 
It  consisted  of  twenty  or  thirty  strips  neatly  cut  from 
various  newspapers.  Each  strip  bore  a  column  of 
Chinese  characters  written  with  a  brush  in  India 
ink.     He  tossed  it  down  again  impatiently. 

Sowerby,  with  a  weary  sigh,  stood  up. 

"I've  seen  the  Chinese  Consul,"  he  reported. 
"The  money  has  been  sealed  up  and  everything  is  in 
order.   There's  his  note."    He  indicated  an  envelope. 

"Good,"  rapped  Kerry.     "What  did  he  say  about 
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the  heirs,  successors,  or  assigns  of  the  dead  man? 
Anything?  I  mean,  what  becomes  of  this  property  ? 
Who  does  it  belong  to?  What  becomes  of  all  the 
money  in  the  safe  ? " 

"As  far  as  I  can  make  out/'  Sowerby  answered 
patiently,  "Burma  Chang  was  merely  an  agent 
for  some  firm  in  China.  It  was  not  his  own  money; 
it  belonged  to  his  firm." 

"Really!"  said  Kerry,  smiling  savagely.  "What 
firm?" 

"I  don't  know  what  firm.  He  said  something 
about  a  Tong.  That's  a  sort  of  secret  society,  isn't 
it?" 

"It  is,"  Kerry  replied. 

Automatically,  he  extracted  from  his  waistcoat 
pocket  a  wafer  of  chewing  gum  and  proceeded  to 
chew.  His  preoccupation  was  evident,  and,  with 
a  certain  hesitancy,  Sowerby  intruded  upon  it. 

"Finding  poor  Sergeant  Simmons  knocked  me 
sideways,"  he  remarked. 

Kerry  turned  his  fierce  regard  upon  the  speaker; 
then: 

"I  haven't  got  over  it  yet,"  he  admitted;  "but 
there's  one  thing  about  it  that's  going  to  help  us." 

"What  is  that?" 

"Listen!"  Kerry  shot  out  a  pointing  finger.  "You 
were  in  this  room  with  me  when  Simmons  went  out 
of  that  door — the  last  time  we  saw  him  alive.  Very 
well.     How  was  he  dressed?" 
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"He  was  wearing  a  light  rainproof — in  fact,  it  was 
nearly  white — with  the  collar  turned  up,  and  a 
bowler  hat." 

"Right!"  rapped  Kerry.  "When  he  was  pulled 
out  of  the  river  he  had  no  hat   and   no  raincoat!'' 

He  stared  fixedly  at  Sowerby,  the  latter  blankly 
returning  his  gaze. 

"Say  something,"  Kerry  directed;  "I  am  waiting 
for  an  intelligent  remark." 

"Well" — Sowerby  raised  his  hand  to  his  upstanding 
hair,  inspired  by  that  eternal  optimism  which  led  him 
to  hope  to  make  it  lie  down — "he'd  evidently  taken 
his  coat  off  for  some  reason." 

"I  see,"  said  Kerry,  with  repressed  savagery.  "I 
guessed  the  reason  at  once.  He  was  going  for  a 
swim.  He  probably  took  his  hat  off  because  he  saw 
a  lady  passing  at  the  time." 

He  turned  around,  walking  the  length  of  the  room; 
then: 

"Sowerby,"  he  said,  once  more  facing  the  latter, 
"you  are  tired,  and  you're  entitled  to  be  tired; 
you've  worked  hard.  But  whenever  you  feel  your 
brain  going  numb,  hold  up  a  white  flag  and  I  won't 
shoot." 

"My  brain  isn't  numb,"  Sowerby  declared  in- 
dignantly; "I've  been  dealing  with  another  side  of 
the  case,  and  you've  sprung  this  on  me.  You've 
had  time  to  think  about  it.     I  have  not." 

"You  are  right,"  said  Kerry;  "I  have  been  think- 
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ing  about  it  for  the  last  half  hour.  This  is,  let  me 
see,  Thursday  night.  Next  Thursday  morning  I 
shall  hope  to  have  your  views  on  the  point." 

But  Sowerby,  beneath  that  good-humoured  ex- 
terior, possessed  a  dogged  pugnacity  of  his  own; 
and: 

"Go  easy,  Superintendent,"  he  said  warmly; 
"there's  nothing  gained  by  ragging  a  man.  I  don't 
know  that  you  have  ever  had  to  complain  of  my  work. 
This  job  has  got  on  your  nerves,  and  it's  got  on  mine, 
too.  Working  alone  in  this  room  to-night,  I  assure 
you,  I  had  the  jumps.  To  concentrate  on  what  I 
had  to  do  was  hard.  I'm  as  keen  on  my  work  as  you 
are,  Superintendent." 

And  now,  any  of  those  who  had  suffered  the  hazing 
for  which  Red  Kerry  was  notorious,  would  have  been 
surprised  to  see  the  genial  smile  which  overspread  his 
red  countenance  as  the  Yorkshireman  stolidly  stood 
up  to  him.     As  he  ceased  speaking: 

"  Good  for  you ! "  said  Kerry.  "  I  know  it,  and  ycu 
know  I  know  it.     So  that's  that." 

Sowerby's  habitual  good  humour  immediately  re- 
asserted itself,  and  he  smiled  apologetically. 

"The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  Superintendent,"  he 
said,  "that  both  of  us  are  strung  up,  and  it's  not  to  be 
wondered  at." 

"It's  not,"  Kerry  snapped,  his  glance  roving  all 
around  the  room.  "This  is  a  funny  house,  and  some 
funny  smarts  have  lived  in  it.     To-night,  when  I 
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saw  that  poor  devil  on  the  slab — he  leaves  a  widow 
and  two  kiddies — I  got  fighting  mad,  and  noting  that 
he  had  been  found  without  hat  and  overcoat,  I  got  an 
idea,  too.  I  want  you  to  help  me,  Sowerby.  Re- 
construct just  what  happened  when  Sergeant  Sim- 
mons went  out  of  this  room.  My  recollections  may 
not  be  quite  accurate.  I  had  no  reason  to  pay 
particular  attention  to  the  matter  at  the  moment. 
It  was  a  big  moment,  and  we  didn't  know  it.  Just 
cast  your  mind  back,  Sowerby,  to  the  time  when  we 
forced  that  door." 

"Right,"  said  Sowerby;  "I  remember  perfectly." 

"You  remember  that  it  opened  with  a  crash  and 
that  you  nearly  fell  through  ? " 

"Yes,  I  remember." 

"Then,"  Kerry  continued,  "we  heard  the  crash 
of  the  outside  door." 

"Yes,"  said  Sowerby,  "I  went  down,  shining  the 
torch  ahead  of  me.     I  saw  Simmons  coming  up." 

"We  both  came  back  to  this  room,"  Kerry  went 
on.  "And  you'll  remember  that  I  got  the  idea 
that  Burma  Chang  wasn't  really  dead." 

"Yes,"  Sowerby  replied,  speaking  in  a  very  hushed 
voice  and  looking  at  the  spot  on  the  carpet  where 
Burma  Chang  had  lain.  "I  remember  quite  well. 
While  you  were  examining  him  we  heard  a  thud  on 
the  stairs." 

"Ah!"  cried  Kerry,  "and  then  that  door  was 
closed   without   a  sound!     It  wasn't   opened   until 
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Constable  Smith  came  up  and  unbolted  it  from  the 
other  side.  He  reported  that  Sergeant  Simmons  had 
gone  out.  Later,  the  man  on  the  garden  door  re- 
ported to  the  same  effect. " 

"Now!"  Kerry's  eyes  were  bright  with  excite- 
ment as  he  turned  them  in  Sowerby's  direction. 
"If  Simmons  did  go  out,  wearing  his  bowler  hat  and 
his  white  raincoat — why,  if  he  was  afterward  thrown 
into  the  river,  should  these  have  been  removed?" 

Sowerby,  frowning  heavily  in  a  valiant  effort  of 
concentration,  shook  his  head. 

"He  might  have  picked  up  some  important  clue 
upon  the  stair,"  he  said  hesitatingly;  "and  out  there 
in  the  fog  he  might  have  been  sandbagged.  You 
mustn't  forget,  Superintendent,  that  this  neighbour- 
hood was  thick  with  Chinese  last  night — a  point  that 
I  have  not  been  able  to  explain." 

"Neither  have  I,"  said  Kerry,  "but  your  conver- 
sation with  the  Chinese  Consul  has  given  you  a 
point  or  two.  Going  on  from  your  idea  that  he  was 
sandbagged  in  the  street,  he  would  next  have  had  to 
be  smuggled  past  one  of  the  two  constables  on  duty 
outside  the  house,  before  he  could  be  got  to  the 
river. 

"Therefore,"  Sowerby  interrupted  eagerly,  "they 
would  have  removed  his  conspicuous  white  coat." 

"Good!"  Kerry  rapped.  "You  are  waking  up. 
That's  true." 

He  chewed  vigorously  for  som«  moments  in  silence. 
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"The  fog  was  bo  thick,"  Sowerby  went  on,  en- 
larging upon  his  theory,  "that  it  would  have  been 
possible,  if  there  were  two  men  on  the  job,  to  carry 
him  along  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  without 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  constable  on  duty 
outside  this  house.     Then " 

"Wait  a  minute!"  Kerry  rapped.  "Coming 
around  to  the  front  of  the  house,  he  would  have  been 
within  hail  all  the  way.  This  attack  would  have 
had  to  take  place  out  of  sight  and  out  of  earshot  of 
the  man  on  duty  at  the  garden  door,  and  yet  far 
enough  from  the  front  door  to  have  been  unheard 
by  the  constable  on  duty  there.  Think.  Think 
hard.     Do  you  consider  that  possible?" 

Sowerby's  mental  exertions  might  be  traced  by  his 
tortured  expressions,  and,  finally: 

"I'm  not  at  all  certain  that  it  is,"  he  confessed. 
"But  aren't  you  rather  assuming,  Superintendent, 
that  Simmons  was  coming  round  to  the  front  of  the 
house?  He  might  have  been  going  in  the  opposite 
direction — right  away  down  the  lane.  How  do  we 
know  what  he  had  in  his  mind?" 

"Good  for  you  again,"  Kerry  said.  "That  would 
be  in  the  direction  of  the  river,  certainly.  But  it 
would  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  removing  his 
raincoat,  wouldn't  it?" 

"I  suppose  it  would." 

"Apart  from  which,"  Kerry  went  on,  "why  in 
hell  should  they  want  to  kill  him?     Think  again.     If 
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he  picked  up  valuable  evidence  upon  the  stair,  his 
natural  and  proper  course  would  have  been  to  come 
into  the  room  and  to  show  it  to  me.  We  will  sup- 
pose, however,  that  he  preferred  to  show  it  to  In- 
spector Peel,  his  immediate  superior.  Therefore, 
shutting  the  door  in  my  face,  he  starts  out  with  the 
idea  of  walking  around  the  house  to  the  front  and 
reporting  in  the  lobby.  One  of  these  two  things  he 
must  have  done,  if  he  had  had  evidence.  Am  I 
right?" 

"You  are  right,  Superintendent,"  said  Sowerby,  a 
subtle  change  of  expression  showing  upon  his  coun- 
tenance. 

"Therefore,"  Kerry  went  on,  punctuating  his 
words  with  vicious  chewing,  "if  Simmons  had  been 
worth  killing,  by  which  I  mean  if  Simmons  had  held 
valuable  evidence,  Simmons  would  have  either  come 
into  this  room  or  would  have  gone  around  to  the 
front  to  report  to  Inspector  Peel.  If,  as  you  suggest, 
he  went  the  other  way" — Kerry  glared — "why 
should  they  have  killed  him?" 

"He  might  have  been  chasing  someone,"  said 
Sowerby. 

"What!"  Kerry's  glare  became  positively  fe- 
rocious. "Someone  he  had  seen  upon  the  stair? 
What  about  the  man  on  duty  at  the  door?" 

"I  mean,  he  might  have  fallen  into  a  trap," 
Sowerby  pursued  patiently. 

Kerry's  teeth  snapped  together  viciously;  then: 
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"Yes,"  he  admitted,  "it's  possible.  But  none  of 
your  counter  theories,  Sowerby,  can  satisfactorily 
account  for  one  thing.  I  held  it  up  for  you  to  throw 
at,  but  you've  never  said  a  word." 

"What  thing  is  that,  Superintendent?" 
"The  bolting  of  the  door!"  Kerry  rapped.     "I'll 
never  forgive  myself.     Damn  it,  man,  don't  you  see? 
Even  if  he  had  decided  to  go  back  and  report  to 
Peel,  there  was  no  occasion  for  him  to  bolt  that  door." 
Sowerby 's  eyes  opened  very  widely;  and: 
"Yes!"  he  muttered,  "I  begin  to  see." 
"I  don't  blame  you  for  being  slow,"  said  Kerry. 
"  It  has  come  to  me  nearly  twenty-four  hours  too  late. 
It  wasn't  Simmons  that  bolted  that  door!     Unless  I 
am  very  much  mistaken,  poor  Simmons  was  dead 
when  that  door  was  bolted!" 
"What!"  Sowerby  whispered. 
"Focus   on  the   colour  of  his   raincoat,"    Kerry 
rapped.     "It  was  very  conspicuous — unmistakable, 
even  on  a  foggy  night." 


CHAPTER  XX 

SATSU    KUHNA 

A  FEW  minutes  after  midnight,  and  just  as  a 
big  car  drew  smoothly  away  over  the  crest 
■  of  the  hill,  a  taxicab  pulled  up  before  the 
gate  of  Elm  House  and  Bernard  Hope  got  out.  He 
looked  sharply  to  right  and  left  as  he  paid  the  man, 
but  could  detect  nothing  suspicious. 

He  walked  up  the  drive  to  the  lodge  door,  opened 
it  with  a  key,  and  immediately  turned  up  the  light. 
Nothing  appeared  to  have  been  disturbed — the 
place  looked  precisely  as  it  had  looked  when  he  and 
Cosmo  Potter  had  set  out  earlier  in  the  evening. 
The  gravelly  ground  immediately  surrounding  the 
cottage  made  it  a  waste  of  time  to  look  for  footprints. 
So  that  when,  following  the  appearance  of  the  hideous 
face  at  the  window,  they  had  searched  the  neighbour- 
hood, the  search  had  proved  futile. 

It  was  a  disturbing  memory,  however,  the  memory 
of  that  evil  pock-marked  countenance. 

Hope,  having  satisfied  himself  that  no  one  lurked 
on  the  premises,  hastily  closed  the  front  door  again. 
He  helped  himself  to  a  drink  and  lit  his  pipe.  His 
next  proceeding  was  to  close  the  curtains  before  each 
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of  the  windows,  pinning  them  together  when  neces- 
sary in  order  that  no  glimpse  of  the  interior  could 
be  obtained  from  outside.  This  accomplished,  he 
extinguished  the  light  in  his  sitting  room  and  went 
into  his  little  bedroom,  frequently  permitting  his 
shadow  to  fall  upon  the  drawn  curtains  of  the  win- 
dow. He  proceeded  to  undress,  to  the  extent  of 
removing  his  coat  and  waistcoat. 

He  took  off  his  boots  and  put  on  a  pair  of  tennis 
shoes,  replacing  the  discarded  garments  with  a  jersey 
and  Norfolk  jacket,  into  the  pocket  of  which  he 
slipped  an  electric  torch  and  a  loaded  repeater.  He 
turned  out  the  light  as  if  going  to  bed,  and  then 
silently  crept  out  of  the  room,  and  out  by  the  back 
door  on  to  the  little  paved  path. 

Quietly  lowering  the  latch  again,  he  set  off  without 
hesitation  through  the  bushes  in  the  darkness,  in 
the  direction  of  the  house. 

He  did  not  pause  once  until  he  reached  the  slope 
by  the  gardens.  There,  crouching  behind  a  bush, 
he  looked  back.  But  nothing  stirred  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  lodge. 

Motor  busses  on  this  route  had  ceased  running, 
and  there  was  no  sound  of  traffic  audible  upon  the 
hill.  He  pressed  on,  bending  low  so  as  to  avail 
himself  of  the  concealment  afforded  by  the  under- 
growth. Abreast  of  the  wing  of  Elm  House,  which 
jutted  out  there,  he  pulled  up  again. 

The  night  was  very  cloudy,  but  dimly  he  could 
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see  along  the  deserted  veranda.  One  more  glance 
back  he  took  in  the  direction  of  the  roadway,  and 
then,  dropping  upon  all  fours,  he  crawled  through 
the  thick  weeds  of  what  had  once  been  flower  beds, 
to  where  a  short  stone  stair,  wet  and  moss  grown,  led 
down  to  the  underground  offices  of  the  house. 

He  descended,  came  to  a  door  at  the  bottom  which 
yielded  to  his  touch,  and  entered,  noiselessly  closing 
the  door  behind  him. 

Now,  from  his  Norfolk  pocket  he  took  the  electric 
torch,  and  flashed  the  light  about  an  old-fashioned, 
stone-paved  kitchen  in  which  he  stood.  One  glance 
he  took  to  get  his  direction,  and  then,  releasing  the 
button  of  the  torch,  crossed  the  place  in  darkness  to 
the  foot  of  an  ascending  stair.  He  went  up  slowly, 
feeling  his  way. 

Presently,  passing  a  bend,  he  found  himself  in  the 
ghostly  entrance  hall,  eerily  lighted  by  windows  right 
and  left  of  the  door.  Only  because  his  eyes  were  now 
used  to  the  darkness  could  he  discern  anything.  It 
was  possible  for  him  to  see  the  great  staircase  leading 
to  the  upper  rooms  and  the  two  pillars  which  sup- 
ported the  balcony  above. 

In  the  gloom,  the  place  seemed  abnormally  lofty 
and  uncannily  still.  Even  the  slight  sound  made  by 
his  rubber  shoes  was  echoed  and  reechoed,  so  that  it 
must  have  reached  the  innermost  recesses  of  the 
house. 

Turning,  he  began  to  mount  the  stair;  and,  coming 
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to  the  first  floor,  he  opened  a  door  at  the  end  of  the 
balcony,  staring  into  a  long,  lofty  room  with  four 
windows  overlooking  the  drive. 

Sharply  silhouetted  against  one  of  these  windows 
was  a  crouching  figure! 

"Hope,"  came  a  voice,  "stay  where  you  are  for  a 
moment." 

It  was  Cosmo  Potter! 

"Did  you  see  me  coming?"  Hope  asked. 

"Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "but  I  knew  where  to  look 
for  you.  You  will  notice  that  more  light  comes 
through  those  left-hand  windows  than  through  either 
of  the  others.  It  puzzled  me  at  first  when  I  got 
here,  but  I  have  decided  that  that  lamp  out  on  the  hill 
is  the  cause  of  it.  The  rays  reach  those  windows 
dimly,  but  not  these.  Any  one  appearing  at  those 
windows  might  be  visible  from  outside,  so  I  thought 
I  had  better  warn  you.  They  afford  a  finer  view  of 
the  lodge,  I  admit,  but  failing  them  this  is  the  best 
place,  and  I  think  if  you  will  stand  behind  me  it  will 
be  all  right." 

"Good,"  said  Hope  softly.  "You  have  seen  noth- 
ing else,  Potter?" 

"Nothing.     It's  going  to  be  a  devilish  cold  job." 

"It  is,"  Hope  agreed,  "but  I  don't  mind,  if  we 
catch  our  man." 

"I  am  very  doubtful,"  Potter  declared.  "I  have 
been  here  for  more  than  half  an  hour,  and  although 
I'd  swear  no  one  could  possibly  have  seen  my  arrival 
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— I  came  through  the  back  way  as  arranged — there 
hasn't  been  a  sound  or  a  movement  that  could  not 
be  accounted  for.  If  there's  any  one  hiding  in  the 
grounds,  he's  an  expert  at  the  job.  Just  consider, 
Hope.  Humanity  is  so  disappointing.  We  might 
have  to  repeat  this  thing  for  weeks  before  anything 
happens." 

"As  I  remember  pointing  out,"  Hope  added; 
"but  the  idea  was  your  own." 

"And  I  am  perfectly  prepared  to  stick  to  it,"  said 
Potter.  "My  reasoning  may  be  wrong,  but  the 
notion  of  leaving  Burton  on  duty  with  the  car  at 
the  gate,  until  the  actual  moment  of  your  return, 
will  have  held  up  any  attempt  during  our  absence. 
You  saw  him  drive  off?  I  am  certain  that  the  anxiety 
of  these  people — whoever  they  are — to  recover  the 
powder  box — or  whatever  it  is — will  drive  them  to  any 
extremity.     I  think  it's  a  matter  that  can't  wait." 

"It  would  not  be  so  bad,"  said  Hope,  "if  we  could 
smoke." 

However,  since  this  was  palpably  impossible,  they 
settled  down  to  their  strange  vigil. 

In  such  circumstances,  the  least  observant  man 
begins  to  notice  trifles  and  to  magnify  their  im- 
portance in  the  scheme  of  things.  A  pedestrian 
plodding  up  the  hill  was  watched  with  intense 
suspicion  by  two  pairs  of  eyes  hidden  back  there 
behind  the  elm  trees.  The  sound  of  his  footsteps 
seemed  to  die  away  rather  abruptly,  and  the  two  men 
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stared  at  one  another,  until  the  muffled  bang  of  a 
distant  door  gave  the  explanation. 

From  the  interior  of  the  rambling  old  house,  above 
and  below,  came,  ever  and  anon,  inexplicable  noises. 
Once  Potter  clutched  Hope's  arm,  and  : 

"Listen!"  he  whispered.  "There's  someone  com- 
ing upstairs!" 

Both  listened  intently,  almost  holding  their  breath. 
The  sound  continued — as  of  a  stealthy,  scuffling 
approach.  Automatically  Hope  associated  it  in  his 
imagination  with  a  stooping  Chinese  figure. 

"Move  away  from  the  window,"  he  warned,  "into 
the  shadow." 

They  did  so,  as  noiselessly  as  possible,  and  waited, 
watching  the  dimly  visible  door,  a  blacker  patch  in 
the  darkness.  And,  as  they  watched,  from  low  down 
on  the  ground  a  pair  of  brilliant  green  eyes  looked  in. 
Hope  stifled  an  exclamation,  but: 

"Oh!  murder,  it's  a  stray  cat!"  burst  from  Cosmo 
Potter. 

At  the  words,  the  animal  turned  and  went  racing 
down  the  stairway  again  for  bare  life. 

"Whew!"  said  Potter,  returning  to  his  place  at 
the  window,  "this  midnight  watching  gets  on  one's 
nerves." 

A  car  came  roaring  up  the  hill,  and: 

"Back  from  the  window!"  Potter  said  urgently. 
"A  light  may  pick  us  out  through  the  trees." 

He  ducked   below  the   shallow  ledge  and  Hope 
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stepped  aside,  as  the  car  swept  by,  beyond,  and 
roared  on  to  its  unknown  destination.  A  church 
clock  chimed  the  hour  of  one. 

"I  had  scarcely  expected  anything  before  one," 
Cosmo  Potter  murmured. 

The  dreary  vigil  proceeded.  Light  after  light  had 
become  extinguished  in  the  neighbouring  houses 
which  were  visible;  in  all  that  respectable  district  it 
would  seem  that  only  these  two  remained  wakeful. 

A  constable  trudged  slowly  by.  Potter  had 
opened  two  of  the  windows,  so  that  sounds  from  out- 
side were  clearly  audible.  They  had  not  detected 
the  footsteps  until  the  constable  was  quite  close. 
Then,  by  the  open  gateway  at  the  right-hand  horn 
of  the  drive,  he  paused,  a  ray  from  his  lantern  cutting 
through  the  darkness  in  the  direction  of  the  lodge 
porch.  He  moved  on,  but,  a  moment  later,  a  gleam 
of  light  showed  through  the  bushes.  He  was  examin- 
ing the  front  window. 

"Do  you  think,"  said  Hope  in  a  low  voice,  "he 
has  instructions  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  place?" 

"Possibly,"  Potter  returned;  "but,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  you  have  been  away  so  long,  it  may  have 
become  part  of  the  routine  of  the  men  on  this  beat." 

He  ceased  speaking,  as  if  listening  for  some  new 
sound  which  had  attracted  his  attention;  but  nothing 
broke  the  silence  for  a  long  time.  Then,  dimly, 
from  a  long  way  off,  came  the  sound  of  a  car  ap- 
proaching. 
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They  could  hear  it  beginning  to  mount  the  slope, 
running  slowly  and  with  a  suggestion  of  effort.  At  a 
point  so  near  the  gates  that  a  ray  of  the  headlights 
showed  through  the  bushes,  the  car  stopped. 

"That's  odd,"  Hope  muttered.  "Why  should 
any  one  pull  up  at  a  blank  wall?" 

"I  don't  know,"  Potter  returned.  "But  the 
explanation  is  probably  simple  enough.  We  are 
beginning  to  attach  an  exaggerated  importance  to 
trivial  things.     Hello!     What's  this?" 

He  drew  back  sharply. 

"Keep  out  of  sight!"  he  added. 

A  man  had  come  in  at  the  gateway — a  man  who 
wore  a  heavy,  fur-collared  overcoat  and  a  soft  hat, 
the  brim  pulled  down  over  his  eyes. 

Coming  to  the  porch  of  the  lodge  he  paused,  peer- 
ing at  the  door,  and  then  along  the  avenue  in  the 
direction  of  the  house. 

"Who  the  devil  is  it?"  Potter  murmured — "and 
what  does  he  want?" 

"It  looks  extraordinarily  as  though  he  wants 
me  /"  Hope  replied. 

This  certainly  appeared  to  be  the  case,  for  the 
stranger  now  entered  the  little  porch  and  rang  the 
bell.  So  complete  was  the  silence  that  both  men 
could  quite  easily  hear  it  ring  inside  the  cottage. 

"This  may  have  no  connection  whatever  with  the 
affair  which  has  brought  us  here,"  said  Hope.  "I 
think  I  had  better  go  and  see  who  it  is." 
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"Wait  a  moment,"  Potter  replied,  a  note  of  excite- 
ment in  his  voice;  "this  ringing  may  be  a  ruse." 

"You  mean,  he  is  trying  to  find  out  if  there  is 
any  one  in  the  place?" 

"Exactly.     There  goes  the  bell  again." 

As  he  spoke,  the  distant  purring  note  became 
audible,  and  this  time  the  ringing  was  continued  for 
several  seconds.  It  had  hardly  ceased,  however, 
when  the  visitor  reappeared  upon  the  drive.  Raising 
his  head,  he  seemed  to  stare  directly  up  at  the 
window  behind  which  the  two  were  concealed. 
Then,  slowly,  he  advanced  nearer. 

"Without  a  doubt,"  Potter  whispered,  "there's 
some  funny  business  here." 

Certainly  the  man's  behaviour  seemed  strange. 
Nearer  and  nearer  he  came,  until  he  was  standing 
immediately  below  them,  turning  his  head  slowly 
from  side  to  side  and  seeming  to  examine  the  whole 
of  the  front  of  the  building. 

Then  he  disappeared — and  they  heard  his  foot- 
steps as  he  entered  the  doorway  below. 

Echoing  and  reechoing  drearily  through  the 
deserted  building,  came  the  clangour  of  an  ancient 
bell  in  the  hallway! 

"What  the  devil  does  he  want?"  said  Hope 
amazedly.     "Did  you  see  his  face?" 

"Yes,"  Potter  replied.  "Of  course,  it  may  be 
merely  a  trick  of  imagination,  but  to  me  he  looked 
extraordinarily  like  a  Chinaman!" 
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"You  are  right!"  Hope  returned  grimly;  "I  was 
thinking  the  same  thing,  myself.  What's  the  next 
move?" 

"This,"  said  Potter,  still  keeping  his  voice  care- 
fully lowered:  "Downstairs  as  fast  as  we  can  go  with- 
out making  a  noise,  out  through  the  door  by  which  we 
came  in,  and  along  behind  the  bushes  to  the  cottage. 
Then,  you  leave  me  to  make  my  own  move,  and 
you  nip  over  the  wall,  and  out  on  to  the  hill.  You 
have  been  for  a  midnight  walk;  you  follow  me?" 

The  clanging  of  the  bell  downstairs  was  repeated. 

"Quite!"  said  Hope;  "but  hurry  up;  he  may  not 
ring  again." 

"Get  him  into  the  cottage,"  the  low  voice  pro- 
ceeded, "open  the  window — that  is  very  important — 
and  do  your  best  to  find  out  what  he  has  really  come 
about." 

"Good,"  Hope  muttered. 

"A  moment  later  they  were  both  silently  descend- 
ing the  staircase,  for  both  wore  rubber-soled  shoes. 
Stealthily  they  crossed  the  shadowy  hallway,  Hope, 
who  was  familiar  with  the  way,  leading,  and  Potter 
resting  one  hand  upon  his  shoulder.  Down  to  the 
basement  they  went,  and  here  Hope  risked  a  brief 
inspection  by  torchlight,  for  there  were  many 
obstacles  between  them  and  the  door.  They  crossed 
in  safety,  however,  and  mounted  the  wet  stone  steps. 
At  the  top,  both  paused,  listening. 

Faint  footsteps  sounded  upon  the  drive. 
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"He's  walking  back,"  Potter  muttered.  "Quickl 
we  must  run  for  it  now!" 

Bending  low,  they  raced  across  the  intervening 
space  and  came  upon  the  path  behind  the  bushes. 

"Give  me  a  leg  up,"  said  Hope  recklessly,  "this 
is  the  best  place  to  get  across  the  wall." 

Potter  complied,  and  in  a  moment  Hope  was 
astride  the  top.  Turning,  he  dropped  into  the  nar- 
row lane  which  divided  the  grounds  of  Elm  House 
from  the  adjoining  property. 

It  was  very  muddy,  and  he  stumbled  and  nearly 
fell,  but  recovered  himself  and  walked  rapidly  along 
to  the  roadway.  He  was  somewhat  breathless,  but 
he  succeeded  in  lighting  a  cigarette  from  a  packet 
which  he  had  in  his  pocket,  and,  this  accomplished, 
assuming  an  air  of  nonchalance,  he  strolled  past 
a  smart  Citroen  which  was  drawn  up  by  the  pave- 
ment and  reached  the  gates  of  the  house  just  as  the 
stranger  came  out. 

A  street  lamp  shining  down  upon  the  man's  face, 
Hope's  earlier  conjecture  was  confirmed. 

The  visitor's  eyes  slanted  unmistakably,  although, 
in  a  way,  he  was  a  handsome  man.  His  jet-black 
hair  grew  very  low  upon  the  cheekbones.  In  his 
fur-collared  overcoat — beneath  which  it  might  be 
seen  that  he  wore  evening  dress — and  soft-brimmed 
black  hat,  he  possessed  a  sort  of  languid  distinction, 
a  fact  which  did  not  escape  the  observation  of  the 
playwright. 
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Hope  paused,  simulating  surprise;  and: 

"Good-evening,"  he  said.  "Can  I  do  anything 
for  you?" 

The  handsome,  immobile  face  displayed  no  ex- 
pression whatever;  but: 

"Perhaps,"  the  man  replied,  speaking  without 
any  trace  of  accent.  "I  observed" — he  turned 
slowly,  raising  one  white-gloved  hand — "a  telephone 
wire  connected  with  the  lodge,  here,  and  I  had  hoped 
to  arouse  someone.  My  car" — the  languid  hand 
now  indicated  the  Citroen — "has  betrayed  me." 

He  smiled,  and  his  smile  possessed  a  sort  of 
sinister  charm. 

"My  own  folly,"  he  added — "no  petrol.  I  hoped 
to  telephone  to  some  garage  for  assistance." 

"  I  see,"  Hope  replied,  wondering  if  this  story,  which 
sounded  plausible  enough,  covered  some  other  mo- 
tive.    "I  am  sorry  I  was  out." 

"You  were  out?"  said  the  other,  with  mild  sur- 
prise.    "Do  you,  then,  reside ?" 

And  now  the  white-gloved  hand  indicated  the 
lodge. 

"I  do,"  Hope  answered,  "odd  though  it  may  seem. 
And  I  have  been  for  a  midnight  ramble.  Please 
come  in.  There  is  a  garage  not  three  hundred  yards 
from  here,  if  we  can  get  them  to  answer  the  'phone." 

"Oh,  but  I  am  very  sorry,"  the  stranger  protested; 
"if  I  had  known  this     .     .     ." 

"Please  don't  apologize,"  Hope  interrupted.   "The 
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place  is  shut  up,  but  it  is  just  possible  they  might 
answer  the  'phone.  Failing  them,  there  is  someone 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  I  think,  if  I  can  succeed  in 
remembering  the  name." 

The  stranger  inclined  his  head  gracefully. 

"Thank  you,"  he  acknowledged,  following  Hope 
into  the  porch. 

Hope  entered,  lighting  up;  and,  remembering 
Potter's  instructions: 

"Smells  rather  stuffy,"  he  commented — and  threw 
open  the  window.  "Now" — he  turned — "there  is 
the  telephone,  sir.  I  can  give  you  the  number  of  the 
neighbouring  garage." 

He  did  so.  But  all  attempts  to  get  through  to  the 
establishment  proved  futile.  Thereupon  the  other 
number  was  tried,  this  time  with  success;  and  it  was 
arranged  for  a  man  to  be  despatched  upon  a  motor- 
cycle with  the  necessary  fuel.     This  matter  settled: 

"Won't  you  sit  down?"  said  Hope.  "My  name 
is  Bernard  Hope.  I  am  not  a  lodge  porter" — smiling 
quizzically — "as  you  may  have  supposed.  I  am  a 
playwright." 

"Really?"  said  the  other  with  unemotional  polite- 
ness. 

He  inclined  his  head,  his  smooth  black  hair  gleam- 
ing like  ebony. 

"My  name  is  Satsu  Kuhna.  I  am  from  Oshima, 
in  the  Lu  Chu  Islands." 
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"The  Lu  Chu  Islands,"  Hope  repeated. 

The  name  seemed  in  some  way  familiar.  Indeed, 
he  was  certain  he  had  recently  heard  it,  but  could 
not  remember  when. 

"Forgive  my  ignorance,  but  I  fear  I  have  never 
heard  of  the  Lu  Chu  Islands." 

"Is  that  so?"  Satsu  Kuhna  smiled  his  smile  of 
sinister  charm.  "It  is  not  surprising.  My  birth- 
place is  rarely  visited  by  those  of  the  outer  world* 
nor  do  I  often  meet  compatriots  during  my  travels." 

He  was  looking  about  him  with  polite  interest. 

"Your  abode,  though  small,  is  delightful,  Mr. 
Hope.     Do  you  live  here  alone?" 

"Quite  alone." 

"Your  servants,  then,  sleep  elsewhere?" 

"Yes,"  Hope  replied,  these  questions  confirming 
his  worst  suspicions. 

Satsu  Kuhna  seemed  to  be  listening  intently;  and 
although,  of  course,  he  might  merely  have  been  en- 
deavouring to  detect  the  approach  of  the  man  from 
the  garage,  for  some  reason  Hope  did  not  believe  this 
to  be  the  case. 

"Have  you  far  to  go?"  he  asked. 

"Only  as  far  as  the  Savoy,  where  I  am  staying," 
was  the  reply. 

The  speaker  suddenly  fixed  his  eyes  upon  Hope; 
and  the  latter  realized  that  they  possessed  a  peculiar 
property.     The  pupil  was  indistinguishable  from  the 
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iris.  They  resembled  the  eyes  of  some  wild  animal — 
although  he  found  himself  unable  more  closely  to 
identify  the  impression. 

And  now,  in  this  mental  haziness,  and  beneath  the 
scrutiny  of  tho«e  remarkable  eyes,  he  began  to  find 
matter  for  alarm.  A  sensation  unlike  any  he  had 
known  was  stealing  over  him.  Sharply,  he  withdrew 
his  gaze,  as  the  sound  of  an  approaching  motorcycle 
proclaimed  the  arrival  of  the  petrol. 

"Here  is  your  man,"  he  said — and  was  aware  that 
he  spoke  strangely. 

"I  think  it  is  so,"  replied  Satsu  Kuhna,  rising. 
"I  will  go  to  meet  him.  I  thank  you  for  your  hos- 
pitality.    Good-night,  Mr.  Hope." 

He  bowed  in  his  coldly  formal  way,  and  turning, 
walked  out  of  the  cottage. 

The  farewell  was  almost  in  the  nature  of  a  dis- 
missal; and  Hope,  standing  in  the  porch  and  looking 
after  him,  wondered  what  business  could  have 
brought  Satsu  Kuhna  to  that  out-of-the-way  place. 
Oddly,  however,  a  sense  of  triumphant  relief  was 
uppermost  in  his  mind. 

The  man  on  the  motorcycle  had  stopped  hard  by, 
and  presently  he  heard  his  voice.  Then,  a  slight 
movement  behind  him  made  him  start  wildly. 

Cosmo  Potter  crept  into  the  porch! 

"Humanity  is  so  adaptive!"  he  murmured.  "A 
little  more  of  this  sort  of  thing  and  I  should  grow  to 
resemble  a  Red  Indian!" 
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"Good  heavens!  You  quite  startled  me.  Potter, 
I  don't  trust  that  man!  I  think  our  suspicions  were 
well  founded." 

"From  what  I  heard  of  his  conversation,"  Potter 
replied,  "I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  you.  My 
attention  was  distracted  during  the  latter  part,  how- 
ever. 

"In  what  way?"  asked  Hope,  curiously,  as  to- 
gether they  reentered  the  cottage. 

"Well,"  Potter  replied,  reaching  for  the  whisky 
decanter,  "a  horrible-looking  Chinaman  was  hover- 
ing round  the  place  during  the  whole  time  that  your 
man  was  inside!  What  would  have  happened  if  they 
had  found  you  alone,  I  tremble  to  imagine!" 

"Good  God!" 

"On  sighting  me,"  Potter  went  on,  "he  disappeared 
like  a  phantom.  But  unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken, 
he  is  now  hiding  in  the  car.  My  theory  was  right, 
Hope.  They  came  for  the  Lotus — and  they  are  in 
a  desperate  hurry  to  recover  it!" 

He  finished  his  whisky  at  a  draught  and  made  for 
the  door. 

"Where  the  devil  are  you  going?"  Hope  demanded. 
Potter  paused,  his  hand  upon  the  doorknob,  and 
turned. 

"It  is  some  years  since  I  rode  a  motorcycle,"  he 
said,  "but  I  am  going  to  ride  one  to-night!" 


CHAPTER  XXI 

THE    SILVER    CLOAK 

SUZEE  CHE  LO  came  out  of  the  small  but 
fashionable  night  club  and  stood  glancing 
along  the  narrow  street  lined  with  waiting 
cars. 

She  was  wrapped  in  a  cloak  of  dark  brown  fur,  but 
where  light  from  the  doorway  fell  upon  it,  it  took  on 
the  sheen  of  silver.  An  inexperienced  observer  might 
have  mistaken  it  for  mink,  whereas  it  was  actually 
silver  sea  otter — a  once  popular  hobby  with  Russian 
millionaires. 

"Your  car,  madam?"  the  attendant  inquired. 

But  Suzee  Che  Lo  shook  her  dark  head,  so  that  her 
long  jade  earrings  glistened  curiously.  She  turned 
and  walked  slowly  along  the  street. 

She  had  deliberately  given  the  slip  to  her  escort, 
who  had  begun  to  bore  her,  and  now,  as  the  night 
was  comparatively  fine,  she  walked  on  through 
nearly  deserted  streets,  attractive  yet  repellent  in  her 
dark  beauty,  and  a  figure  curiously  out  of  place  in 
the  lamplight  of  midnight  London. 

That  night  she  had  accepted  an  invitation  with  the 
idea  of  seeking  forgetfulness,  but  the  company  and 
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the  surroundings  had  failed  to  produce  the  desired 
effect.  She  had  concluded  that  she  preferred  soli- 
tude and  reflection.  She  was  in  danger  and  she 
wished  to  arrange  her  plans.  Afraid  she  was  not,  for 
fear  was  foreign  to  her  nature,  but  artificial  gaiety 
was  not  for  her  to-night. 

Indifferent  to  the  curiosity  of  the  few  pedestrians 
she  met  upon  her  way,  Suzee  walked  on  in  an  ap- 
parently aimless  manner,  avoiding  main  thorough- 
fares, however,  with  an  instinct  which  betokened 
familiarity  with  this  part  of  London. 

Crossing  over  to  the  west  side  of  Bond  Street, 
she  pursued  her  leisurely  way  as  far  as  Bruton  Street, 
thence  coming  to  Berkeley  Square  and  turning  south. 
Crossing  Berkeley  Street,  she  went  down  the  steps 
into  Curzon  Street. 

A  few  moments  before  she  reached  the  steps,  a 
car  which  had  come  from  Dover  Street  down  Hay 
Hill  crossed  behind  her,  and  the  man  who  drove  it 
slowed  down  for  a  moment,  peering  eagerly  after  the 
retreating  figure.  A  lamp  over  the  head  of  the  steps 
painted  silver  highlights  upon  the  cloak.  Then,  at 
an  accelerated  speed,  the  watcher  swung  round  into 
Charles  Street,  and  the  purr  of  his  engine  died  away. 

Curzon  Street  showed  deserted  from  end  to  end. 
The  doors  of  the  hotels  were  closed,  and  not  even  a 
policeman  was  in  sight.  Sometimes  it  was  not  so; 
but  apparently  no  one  in  the  neighbourhood  was 
entertaining  to-night. 
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As  she  passed  the  bottom  of  Queen  Street,  a  car 
came  out,  driven  slowly,  and  crept  up  level  with  her. 
She  paid  little  attention  to  it,  assuming  that  it  was 
bound  for  some  of  the  mews.  Then,  suddenly, 
steely  arms  were  about  her,  a  silk  scarf  was  slipped 
over  her  head,  and  she  was  lifted  lightly  into  the 
car! 

Through  the  silk,  nervous  fingers  caressed  her 
throat  in  a  manner  which  she  knew.  Therefore,  she 
did  not  scream — did  not  struggle — but  resigned 
herself  to  captivity.  And,  as  the  car  moved  on 
again,  stoically  she  wondered  whether  this  could 
be  the  end  or  merely  one  other  adventure  in  her 
strange  and  disorderly  life. 

She  was  held  firmly  by  one  of  her  captors,  but  not 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  inconvenience  her  breathing. 
No  words  were  spoken — the  journey  was  a  silent 
one.  But  when  at  last  it  was  ended,  she  was  lifted 
again — someone  had  opened  a  door  with  a  key,  and 
she  was  carried  up  a  flight  of  stairs,  and  then  gently 
laid  down  upon  a  cushioned  divan. 

The  scarf  was  removed  from  about  her  head,  and 
she  looked  up,  with  a  composure  which  in  a  Western 
woman  must  have  seemed  miraculous,  into  the 
smiling  face  of  the  man  who  bent  over  her. 

"Satsu!"  she  said — "I  thought  it  was  you." 

She  raised  one  slender  hand,  rearranging  her 
slightly  disordered  hair,  but  otherwise  did  not  change 
her  position.     The  slanting  eyes  moved  swiftly  to 
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right  and  left.  She  was  in  a  small  room  furnished  in 
semi-Oriental  fashion,  but  lacking  the  true  simplicity 
of  the  East. 

Satsu  Kuhna  watched  her,  his  expression  unread- 
able. 

"My  gods  above  yours,"  he  said,  "to-night,  at 
least.  It  was  only  a  few  hours  ago  that  I  learned 
you  had  taken  your  old  flat.  I  was  on  my  way  to 
pay  my  respects  when  I  recognized  your  cloak." 

"How  fortunate,"  she  murmured,  and  sat  upright 
upon  the  couch.  "And  what  do  you  expect  to  gain 
by  bringing  me  here?" 

Satsu  Kuhna,  removing  his  heavy  coat,  stood  be- 
fore her,  slim  and  shapely,  smiling  his  charming, 
sinister  smile. 

"You  are  here,"  he  said.  "I  have  nothing  more  to 
gain.     Let  me  take  your  cloak." 

Her  long  ivory  hands  pressing  the  cushions,  she 
watched  him — her  face  an  insoluble  enigma.  Then, 
shrugging  her  shoulders,  she  drew  the  cloak  more 
closely  about  her. 

"I  prefer  not  to,"  she  said  softly;  "I  don't  wish  to 
remain." 

She  glanced  again  about  the  room,  particularly 
at  the  more  discordant  appointments;  and: 

"You  have  strange  quarters,"  she  continued.  "I 
had  always  thought  you  a  man  of  taste." 

Watching  her,  he  continued  to  smile.  He  moved 
his  hand  in  a  languid  gesture. 
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"What  does  it  matter?"  he  replied.  "I  shall  not 
be  here  for  long.  And  the  poor  fellow  to  whom  it 
belongs  considers  it  charming." 

"Yes,"  she  murmured,  "is  that  so?  I  am  afraid, 
Satsu,  we  no  longer  interest  each  other  very  much. 
We  are  not  in  China  now,  you  know.  And  what  you 
have  done  to-night  is  absurd.  I  have  many  friends 
in  London." 

She  stood  up. 

"If  there  is  something  important  you  have  to  say 
to  me,  please  call  to-morrow.     I  refuse  to  stay  here." 

Satsu  Kuhna  ceased  to  smile;  but  he  did  not  move. 

"I  have  something  to  say  to  you,"  he  replied, 
his  languid  voice  suddenly  betraying  a  repressed 
energy,  "and  it  is  here  that  you  must  listen  to  me. 
We  may  be  in  England,  but  we  are  not  of  England. 
It  is  useless  for  you  to  adopt  that  tone.  There  is  no 
one  else  in  this  building  but  ourselves,  except  that 
my  indispensable  servant  Wu  Fang — you  remember 
Wu  Fang? — is  waiting  upon  the  stairs  below." 

"  Stand  aside,"  she  said.     "  I  refuse  to  talk  to  you." 

Satsu  Kuhna  seized  her  arms  and  thrust  her 
forcibly  back  upon  the  divan. 

She  sat  there  looking  up  at  him,  her  slanting  eyes 
a  shade  narrower. 

No  expression  seemed  to  rest  upon  his  handsome 
Asiatic  face,  yet,  in  some  way,  it  had  grown  very  evil. 

"I  know  why  you  are  here  in  England!"  he  went 
on,  "and  perhaps  you  know  why  I  am  here." 
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Stooping  swiftly  to  a  little  table  beside  him,  he 
took  up  a  copy  of  the  Daily  Telegraph.  A  paragraph 
was  marked  with  blue  pencil,  and  he  held  it  under 
the  woman's  eyes. 

"Perhaps  you  know  more  of  this  matter?"  he 
suggested  softly. 

The  paragraph  was  as  follows: 

CIVIL  WAR  IN  CHINATOWN 


Peace  Treaty  Signed 

New  York,  Thursday. — In  the  presence  of  the  Chinese  Consul 
a  treaty  of  peace  finally  terminating  hostilities  was  signed  to-day 
between  two  rival  Chinese  secret  societies,  which  for  months  past 
have  been  engaged  in  bitter  tribal  warfare,  causing  a  number  of 
mysterious  deaths  and  open  murders  of  Chinese  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  Twenty  policemen  supervised  the  proceedings 
in  the  conference  room,  while  another  hundred  outside  patrolled 
the  dingy  streets  of  New  York's  Chinatown  to  guard  against 
possible  disorders. — Renter. 

She  glanced  at  the  paragraph  and  then  raised  her 
eyes  again  to  the  man's  face. 

"I  know,"  she  said,  "why  do  you  show  it  to  me?" 
The  tone  of  her  voice  had  changed  suddenly.  "If 
you  will  turn  to  another  page,  you  will  find  even  more 
interesting  news  from  Chinatown,  London!" 

"Ah!" 

He  threw  the  paper  upon  the  table  again. 

"You  have  courage,  Suzee.  I  have  always  ad- 
mired your  courage.  You  know  me  well  enough  to 
be  aware  of  your  danger,  yet  you  dare  to  taunt  me. 
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Do  you  think" — his  delicate  nostrils  dilated,  his  face 
looked  like  that  of  an  ancient  god  carven  in  ivory — 
"that  these  trivial  matters" — his  gesture  indicated 
the  newspaper  upon  the  table — "can  stand  in  my 
way?  It  is  all  so  petty.  But  a  thousand  small 
things  together  make  one  great  thing.  You  know  for 
what  I  work,  for  what  I  strive,  yet,  here,  alone,  in  my 
power,  you  taunt  me.  It  is  that  in  you  which  first: 
made  me  love  you." 

"And  it  was  the  poetry  of  your  mad  dreams," 
Suzee  replied,  "which  made  me  listen  to  you.  But 
your  dreams  are  not  mad,  my  friend.  They  are 
merely  bad.  No  great  thing,  like  the  thing  of  which 
you  once  told  me,  was  ever  achieved  by  petty  intrigue. 
My  faith  in  you  is  dead,  Satsu.  An  emperor  does 
not  listen  at  keyholes." 

The  man's  delicate  features  twitched  convulsively, 
and  then  all  at  once  became  immobile  again.  But  his 
eyes  glowed  as  though  a  fire  burned  behind  them, 
as  he  looked  down  at  the  beautiful,  mocking  face  of 
the  speaker. 

"A  tall  ladder  has  many  steps,"  he  quoted 
patiently,  "and  some  of  them  are  not  made  of  gold." 

"I  suppose  I  was  a  rung  in  this  ladder  of  yours," 
she  said  softly.     "Though  not  of  gold,  of  course." 

"Of  pearl,"  he  whispered  fervently;  and  now  the 
note  of  Iangour  left  his  voice  and  he  became  the 
supplicant.  "Suzee,  without  you  I  could  never  have 
dared  so  much." 
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"No,"  she  answered  coolly.  "You  have  used 
me  unmercifully,  and  now,  even  now,  you  cannot 
respect  my  wish  to  forget  the  past.  Every  confi- 
dence I  ever  gave  you,  you  have  violated,  used  as  a 
step  in  this  ladder  of  yours — a  ladder,  my  friend, 
which  may  lead  no  higher  than  the  scaffold,  after  all." 
buzee ! 

His  burning  gaze  was  set  upon  her.  He  took  a 
swift  step  in  her  direction. 

But  Suzee  Che  Lo  repelled  him.  Rising  again, 
she  walked  toward  the  door,  only  to  be  intercepted. 
The  smile  returned  to  Satsu  Kuhna's  face;  only  now 
it  was  a  glittering  threat.  His  rigid  arm  barred 
Suzee's  path. 

"You  ask  for  war,"  he  said;  "it  is  not  for  me  to 
choose.  You  may  pretend  to  despise  me  as  much  as 
you  please,  but  here,  in  this  house,  you  must  remain 
until     ..." 

"Yes?"  she  taunted,  "until  when?" 

"You  spoke  of  recent  happenings  in  Chinatown. 
From  Chinatown  something  was  stolen — something 
I  must  have.  I  have  allowed  no  obstacle  to  stand  in 
my  way  hitherto.     Do  you  understand  me?" 

"Even  if  I  did,"  Suzee  replied,  "I  should  be  unable 
to  help  you.  Oh !  you  are  wasting  your  anger,  Satsu, 
and  your  time." 

"You  will  tell  me  where  it  is  before  you  leave  this 
house." 

"I  don't  know." 
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"You  fool!"  he  grasped  her  roughly.  "I  have 
ways  of  making  you  speak." 

The  cruel  grip  hurt  her,  but  she  gave  no  sign; 
merely: 

"Let  me  go,"  she  said.  "You  are  wasting  your 
time  and  mine." 

As  she  spoke,  a  sound  came  from  the  stairs  as  of  a 
sudden  scuffle,  followed  by  a  loud  thud. 

Satsu  Kuhna  glanced  aside,  but  did  not  release  his 
hold.  There  followed  a  moment  of  absolute  silence, 
only  broken  by  a  faint  silken  rustling  as  Suzee  Che 
Lo's  cloak  slipped  from  her  bare  shoulders  and  fell 
at  her  feet.  The  grip  upon  her  arms  remained  vise- 
like. But,  a  sinuous,  gold-sheathed  figure,  she  made 
no  sign  to  tell  of  the  pain  she  suffered. 

A  sound  as  of  the  outer  door  closing  reached  her 
ears.     Footsteps  were  heard  ascending. 

Suzee's  eyes  narrowed,  and  her  glance  was  upon  the 
partly  opened  door  of  the  room. 

Satsu  Kuhna  thrust  her  back  in  the  direction  of  the 
divan  and  stepped  forward  rapidly.  The  footsteps 
reached  the  landing,  the  door  was  thrown  open — 
and  a  curious  figure  entered. 

It  was  that  of  a  stockily  built  man,  wearing  a  rough 
tweed  suit,  and,  in  lieu  of  a  collar,  a  muffler  about 
his  neck.  He  held  a  cap  in  his  hand,  and  his  clean- 
shaven, hatchet  features  and  closely  cropped  hair 
might  have  created  the  impression  that  this  was  a 
professional  pugilist.     The   misapprehension   would 
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have  been  corrected  by  the  presence  of  a  small  rim- 
less monocle  in  his  right  eye  and  a  certain  abstraction 
of  manner  not  usually  met  with  in  professors  of  ring- 
craft. 

Satsu  Kuhna  stood  very  still,  as  the  newcomer 
bowed  upon  the  threshold,  his  gaze  fixed  upon 
Suzee  Che  Lo. 

"Madame  Che  Lo,  I  believe?"  he  said.  "For- 
give my  intrusion,  but  allow  me  to  introduce  myself. 
I  am  called  Cosmo  Potter,  and  we  have  mutual 
friends,  I  know.  As  it  is  somewhat  late,  may  I 
offer  to  escort  you  home?" 

For  the  first  time  since  she  had  entered  that  room, 
Suzee's  full  red  lips  parted  in  a  smile — a  smile  which 
altered  her  whole  expression — a  smile  wonderful  and 
alluring. 

"Thank  you  so  much,"  she  replied  composedly; 
"it  is  very  good  of  you." 

Stooping,  she  took  up  her  cloak  unconcernedly 
from  the  floor  where  it  lay. 

"Permit  me,"  said  Cosmo  Potter. 

In  the  most  natural  way  in  the  world,  he  placed 
it  about  her  shoulders.  He  stood  beside  the  open 
door,  and  inclining  his  head: 

"If  you  are  ready,"  he  added. 

"Thank  you,"  Suzee  returned;  "I  am  quite  ready." 

She  went  out. 

Still  as  a  statue,  Satsu  Kuhna  stood  and  watched. 
Only  his  delicate  nostrils  betrayed  his  emotiop, 
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As  Suzee  Che  Lo  crossed  the  threshold,  Cosmo 
Potter  fixed  his  dreamy  regard  upon  the  handsome, 
evil  face  of  the  motionless  man;  and: 

"Mr.  Satsu  Kuhna,  I  believe,"  he  said.  "I  shall 
be  obliged  if  you  will  attend  to  your  servant,  who  is 
lying  insensible  in  the  passage  downstairs.  I  much 
deplored  the  necessity,  but  I  had  to  strike  him  with  a 
knuckle-duster." 

He  turned  to  follow  Suzee  Che  Lo,  paused,  and, 
once  more  regarding  Satsu  Kuhna: 

"You  are  from  the  Lu  Chu  Islands,  unless  I  am 
greatly  mistaken,"  he  remarked.  "Oshima  is  call- 
ing— and  humanity  is  so  patriotic.  If  you  are  wise, 
you  will  answer  that  call,  Mr.  Satsu  Kuhna." 

He  turned  and  followed  Suzee  Che  Lo  down  the 
stairs. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

8UZEE    CHE    LO    SPEAKS 

AT  THE  foot  of  the  narrow  stairs,  which 
Z.\  terminated  less  than  six  feet  from  the  street 
-A.  JL  door,  a  Chinaman  lay  apparently  lifeless,  his 
head  thrown  back  upon  the  third  step,  so  that  the 
light  shone  down  on  a  face  notable  and  memorable 
for  its  heavy  pock  marks. 

Suzee  had  paused  just  above  him,  and: 

"Wait,"  said  Potter,  joining  her.  "Let  me  go 
first  and  make  sure." 

He  passed  her,  and,  stooping,  briefly  examined  the 
insensible  Wu  Feng;  then: 

"All  right,"  he  reported,  "you  can  come  down." 

Stepping  daintily  past  the  sprawling  figure, 
Suzee  Che  Lo  descended  to  the  passage,  and  together 
she  and  Cosmo  Potter  went  out  into  the  narrow 
street. 

No  sound  came  from  Satsu  Kuhna,  above.  No 
one  molested  them.  Above,  through  curtained  win- 
dows, light  shone  out  from  the  room  where  Satsu 
Kuhna  still  was  standing. 

"Carnaby  Street,  Soho,"  Potter  muttered.  "Did 
you  know?" 
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"No,"  Suzee  replied  composedly,  resting  her  hand 
upon  his  arm;  "I  was  not  allowed  to  see  where  they 
were  bringing  me." 

"A  cheap  furnished  flat,  I  should  judge,"  Potter 
continued.     "And  now " 

He  screwed  his  monocle  more  firmly  into  place 
and  glanced  apologetically  at  a  very  unornamental 
motorcycle,  to  which  a  dilapidated  side-car  was 
attached,  the  side-car  containing  an  empty  petrol 
tin. 

"This  is  the  only  conveyance  I  have  with  me. 
We  might  take  the  Citroen" — glancing  at  the  car 
drawn  up  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  in  which 
Suzee  Che  Lo  had  been  brought  to  the  house — "but 
I  am  anxious,  for  many  reasons,  to  avoid  compli- 
cations." 

"I  understand,"  she  answered,  continuing  to  hold 
his  arm,  and  watching  him  fascinatedly. 

It  was  a  dismal  thoroughfare  in  which  they  stood, 
ill  lighted,  and  presenting  on  one  side  a  prospect 
of  hoardings  above  which  scaffolding  arose  and  from 
which  a  gantry  projected  over  the  muddy  pavement, 
and,  on  the  other,  boarded-up  shop  fronts  and  a  flat, 
dismal  brick  wall. 

Only  one  window  in  the  street  showed  any  illumi- 
nation— that  of  the  room  they  had  just  left. 

"I  think,"  Potter  continued,  "we  might  leave  the 
tin  behind."  He  placed  the  petrol  tin  upon  the 
pavement.     "And  if  we  can  borrow  a  rug  from  their 
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car  to  protect  your  cloak — which  I  strongly  suspect 
to  be  worth  a  thousand  pounds " 

"Three,"  Suzee  corrected. 

"Three  thousand  pounds,"  Potter  went  on,  "a 
drive  through  London  in  a  side-car  will  perhaps  be  a 
novelty  for  you." 

He  crossed  to  the  Citroen,  explored  in  the  darkness, 
and  presently  returned  with  a  rug.  This  he  placed 
in  the  side-car,  and  assisted  his  companion  to  seat 
herself. 

No  sound  came  from  the  house — no  shadow  showed 
upon  the  curtains.  The  door  remained  open.  Potter 
performed  acrobatic  feats  upon  the  starting  pedal  and 
presently  secured  a  noisy  reaction. 

"Good,"  he  said,  swinging  on  to  the  saddle. 

"Market  Street,  off  Curzon  Street,"  said  Suzee; 
"I  will  tell  you  where  to  stop." 

Thereupon,  a  sight  which  provoked  the  curiosity 
of  several  policemen,  down  Beak  Street  they  roared 
and  out  into  Regent  Street — a  vista  of  brilliant  lights 
north  and  south,  but  suggesting  a  city  suddenly 
deserted  in  its  white  stillness;  by  Conduit  Street 
across  New  Bond  Street  into  Bruton  Street  and 
thence  to  Berkeley  Square. 

Cosmo  Potter  was  thoroughly  enjoying  himself. 
And  when,  at  last,  pulling  up,  he  assisted  Suzee  from 
the  side-car: 

"Life  is  not  so  dull,  after  all!"  he  declared. 

They  went  up  to  the  tiny  flat  which  harboured  this 
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woman  of  mystery.  It  was  not  much  larger  than 
Hope's  cottage,  but  the  rental,  no  doubt,  was  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  that  which  Hope  had  tried  in 
vain  to  obtain  for  Elm  House. 

The  invariable  composure  of  his  hostess  began  to 
amaze  him.  She  offered  no  explanation.  But 
placing  him  comfortably  in  an  armchair,  she  set 
refreshment  at  his  elbow  and  dropped  down  sphinx- 
like upon  a  low  stool  facing  him. 

Her  Oriental  repose,  her  passive  acceptance  of 
happenings  calculated  to  reduce  the  average  Euro- 
pean woman  to  hysterics,  must  have  put  the  most 
diffident  man  at  his  ease. 

"I  want  to  thank  you,"  she  said  presently, 
"very  sincerely.  You  know  I  am  grateful,  don't 
you?" 

"Please  say  no  more  about  it,"  Potter  replied; 
"I  welcomed  the  opportunity." 

"How  did  you  find  me?  I  cannot  understand 
what  brought  you  to  that  house. " 

"I  was  following  Satsu  Kuhna." 

"Why?"  she  asked. 

"Because  he  came  to  see  Bernard  Hope  and  I 
distrusted  his  motive." 

"He  came  to  see  Mr.  Hope?"  she  said,  her  eyes 
narrowing  slightly.     "Ah!     I  understand." 

"He  was  looking  for  the  Lotus,"  Potter  declared, 
watching  her  closely. 

She  gave  no  sign,  but: 
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"You  know  about  it?"  she  asked.  "If  you  know 
where  it  is,  please  don't  tell  me." 

"Very  well,"  he  said,  "but  there  is  so  much  that 
you  could  tell  me,  if  you  would." 

"I  don't  know  what  you  want  to  know." 

He  smiled,  that  very,  very  rare  smile  which  trans- 
figured his  gaunt  face. 

"Hope  is  my  friend,"  he  explained,  "and  though 
entirely  innocent,  he  has  become  involved  in  this 
unsavoury  Chinatown  mystery.  I  am  making  it 
my  business  to  clear  him." 

"It  is  absurd,"  Suzee  replied.  "He  knows  noth- 
ing whatever  about  it.  He  helped  me  when  I  was 
badly  in  need  of  help — that  is  all.  He  does  not 
deserve  to  suffer  for  it." 

"If  you  think  that,  why  did  you  compromise  him 
further  by  coming  to  see  him  and  leaving  the  Lotus 
in  his  possession?" 

Her  reply  was  a  strange  one. 

"I  knew  I  could  trust  him,"  she  said.  "Such  men 
have  been  rare  in  my  life." 

"Is  it,  then,  so  valuable?" 

"It  is  irreplaceable.  You  see,  there  are  only  a 
certain  number  of  those  Lotuses,  as  you  call  them, 
in  existence,  and  it  is  impossible  to  duplicate  them: 
not  because  of  their  design,  but  because  of  the  ma- 
terial of  which  they  are  made." 

"Ah!"  Potter  exclaimed,  "you  arouse  my  curi- 
osity.    Might  I  ask  what  material  it  is?" 
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"I  can  tell  you  that,"  she  replied  composedly. 
"It  is  tabashir." 

"Tabashir,"  Potter  murmured;  "and  what  is 
tabashir?  " 

"I  don't  really  know,"  Suzee  confessed;  "but 
this  particular  kind  is  very  rare.  It  is  something 
found  in  certain  bamboos.  Usually  it  is  very  brittle, 
I  think,  and  the  kind  you  have  seen  occurs  only 
rarely." 

"And  what  are  these  things?"  Potter  pursued; 
"are  they  amulets?" 

She  paused  before  replying;  and: 

"No,"  she  said.     "They  are  badges  of  office." 

"Badges  of  office?"  he  echoed.  "To  what  officials 
are  they  given?" 

"To  the  officials  of  one  of  the  Chinese  Tongs.  Do 
you  know  what  a  Tong  is?" 

Potter  nodded. 

"Yes,"  he  replied;  "I  begin  to  understand.  In 
fact,  I  have  suspected  this  for  some  time.  Burma 
Chang  was  an  officer  of  this  Tong?" 

It  was  a  leading  question  put  in  Cosmo  Potter's 
most  insidious  manner.  But  Suzee  Che  Lo  smiled 
her  seductive  smile,  and: 

"Yes?"  she  murmured.     "You  think  so?" 

"Ami  right?" 

"You  may  be.     Why  do  you  think  I  know?" 

"I  am  certain  of  it,"  he  said  earnestly.  "Won't 
you  trust  me?" 
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"I  do  trust  you.  I  would  not  allow  you  to  come 
here,  to  my  home,  if  I  did  not  trust  you." 

"Then  tell  me,"  he  added,  "what  I  want  to 
know." 

"What  is  it  that  you  wish  to  know?"  she  asked 
slowly.  "Perhaps  you  forget  that  I  am  Chinese. 
Yes,  I  am  Chinese — I  am  proud  to  be  Chinese.  I  am 
sorry  that  your  friend  who  was  kind  to  me  should 
have  suffered  for  it  at  all.  But  you  know  quite  well 
that  he  is  in  no  real  danger.  Not  even  one  of  your 
funny  juries  could  think  that  he  had  murdered  this 
man.  And  so  now" — she  spoke  caressingly,  which 
robbed  her  words  of  their  bitterness — "you  are  just 
curious  about  something  that  does  not  really  concern 
you." 

"Regarding  the  death  of  Burma  Chang,  you  may 
be  right,"  he  returned,  his  voice  growing  suddenly 
stern,  "but  the  murder  of  Sergeant  Simmons  does  not 
come  within  the  prerogative  of  any  Tong." 

Suzee  inhaled  sibilantly;  and: 

"No,"  she  whispered,  "I  had  forgotten." 

"I  strongly  suspect,"  Potter  went  on,  "that  you 
know  the  author  of  both  these  crimes.  Do  you 
realize  that  if  I  were  an  official  of  Scotland  Yard  and 
not  merely  a  meddlesome  amateur,  you  would  prob- 
ably be  asked  to  step  across  to  Vine  Street?" 

Suzee  nodded.  "I  understand;  yes,"  she  ad- 
mitted; "but  why  should  I?  I  have  committed  no 
crime." 
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"You  commit  a  crime  by  sheltering  a  criminal." 

"I  don't  know  who  killed  either  of  these  men." 

"But  you  know  the  motive!"  Potter  charged; 
"and,  knowing  the  motive,  you  could  probably  lay 
your  hand  upon  the  man." 

He  fixed  his  deceptive  regard  upon  her. 

"Who  is  Satsu  Kuhna?"  he  demanded  abruptly. 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders.  In  the  light  from  an 
orange-shaded  lamp  which  hung  above  her  the  effect 
was  as  though  an  ivory  statue  had  miraculously 
stirred,  dimpled,  and  grown  lifeless  again;  then: 

"He  is  a  very  dangerous  man,"  she  replied  simply. 

"Is  he  a  member  of  this  Tong  to  which  you  refer?' 

"No." 

"What  is  the  name  of  this  Tong?" 

"I  cannot  answer  your  question,"  she  replied. 
"All  I  know  of  it  I  learned  from  my  father,  who  is  a 
high  official.  I  betrayed  some  of  their  secrets  once — 
and  suffered." 

"It  is,  then,  a  powerful  society?" 

"Very  powerful." 

"And  wealthy?" 

"The  most  wealthy  of  them  all.  Don't  ask  me 
any  more  now,"  she  said,  bending  forward,  a 
note  of  entreaty  coming  into  her  musical  voice; 
"you  have  seen  what  danger  there  can  be  here  in 
London.  You  will  make  it  very  hard  for  me,  and 
how  foolish  you  are  to  mix  yourself  up  with  what  is 
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Chinese.  It  will  be  known  you  have  come  here. 
You  must  be  very,  very  careful  when  you  leave/' 

"But  you,"  said  Potter — "you  are  all  alone?" 

She  repeated  the  fascinating  shrug  and  smiled  that 
slow  Eastern  smile,  that  smile  in  which  lay  a  hundred 
generations  of  woman's  wisdom. 

"I  am  safe,"  she  replied.  "To-night  I  was  in 
danger,  but  now  I  am  safe.  You  do  not  understand, 
but  it  is  so.  Talk  to  me  of  something  else  for  a  while. 
Please,  I  beg  of  you,  no  more  questions.  I  think  you 
have  been  in  my  country?     Is  it  so?" 

Cosmo  Potter  recognized  defeat.  To-night  he 
could  hope  to  learn  no  more.  He  accepted  the 
situation  gracefully,  and  talked  of  China,  that  child- 
like land  which  yet  is  so  wise,  so  beautiful,  and  so 
cruel. 

The  character  of  Suzee  Che  Lo  wholly  enthralled 
him.  She  had  the  naivete  of  a  child  allied  to  the 
cool  effrontery  of  a  hardened  adventuress,  and  com- 
bined the  passivity  which  belongs  to  the  women  of 
her  race — although,  as  she  told  him,  her  mother  had 
not  been  Chinese — with  the  practical  worldliness  of  a 
modern  American.  The  manner  in  which  she  touched 
upon  these  divergent  notes  and  the  skill  with  which 
sometimes  she  blended  them  into  unfamiliar  chords 
fascinated  and  bewildered  him,  accustomed  though 
he  was  to  unusual  types. 

Potter  had   not  visited   China   for  many  years. 
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He  wondered  if  Suzee  Che  Lo  could  in  any  way  be 
typical  of  the  China  of  to-day.  Her  presence  in 
London  was  a  mystery  he  was  unable  to  solve,  nor 
did  she  offer  him  any  enlightenment.  Her  tacit 
acceptance  of  his  friendship,  although  avowedly  she 
was  in  possession  of  important  information  for  which 
Scotland  Yard  was  seeking,  defeated  him,  for  all  his 
forensic  ability. 

He  conjured  up  the  grim,  red  face  of  Superintend- 
ent Kerry,  and  the  vision  was  not  a  pleasant  one. 
It  dawned  upon  him  that  this  ivory  witch  with  the 
slanting  eyes  was  weaving  a  spell  about  him.  When 
he  glanced  at  a  little  tortoise-shell  clock  upon  the 
mantelpiece  and  realized  the  time  that  had  elapsed, 
he  stood  up  abruptly  and  determinedly. 

Committed  as  he  was  to  return  the  motorcycle  to 
its  garage,  he  pictured  the  fantastic  dangers  that 
might  lie  before  him  in  his  ride  across  deserted 
London. 

"Wait!"  said  Suzee;  "there  is  a  window  from 
which  I  can  see  right  along  the  street." 

She  crossed  the  room  and  extinguished  the  light. 
Then,  a  mysterious,  slender  silhouette  moved  to  a 
window,  drew  the  curtain  aside,  and,  bending,  peered 
out  intently. 

"It  is  all  right,"  she  reported.  "There  is  no  one 
there." 

The  landing  outside  the  flat  was  dark;  but: 

"I  have  a  torch,"  said  Potter;  "I  can  find  my  way 
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quite  easily/'  He  shone  a  ray  of  light  down  the 
stairs.     "Good-night." 

He  turned  again  to  Suzee. 

"Promise  that  you  will  see  me  before  you  leave 
England." 

"I  think  it  may  be  necessary,"  she  replied,  "but 
in  any  event,  I  promise.     Yes." 

She  rested  her  slender  hands  upon  his  shoulders, 
this  woman  steeped  in  the  bloodthirsty  horrors  which 
belong  to  the  secret  societies  of  China,  and  raised 
her  full  lips,  like  a  child  asking  to  be  kissed. 

Cosmo  Potter  was  a  stoic,  but  when,  having  kissed 
her,  he  made  his  way  down  the  darkened  stair,  his 
heart  was  beating  wildly. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

OFFICIAL   INVESTIGATIONS 

SUPERINTENDENT  KERRY  sat  at  his 
table,  his  fierce  eyes  bent  upon  the  work 
before  him. 

He  was  reading  through  a  series  of  documents  with 
close  attention,  and,  having  turned  over  the  final 
page,  he  rang  a  bell. 

Almost  immediately  a  constable  entered. 

"Inspector  Sowerby,"  said  the  Superintendent 
briefly.     The  constable  turned  and  went  out. 

Kerry  chewed  assiduously,  his  fierce  gaze  set  upon 
the  undecorated  mantelpiece.  Then,  a  knock  came 
at  the  door. 

"Come  in,"  he  rapped. 

The  door  opened  and  Sowerby  entered. 

"Good-morning,  Superintendent,"  he  said,  noting 
the  fixed  stare  and  anticipating  the  worst.  He 
glanced  out  of  the  long  window.  "I  think  we  are  in 
for  a  fine  day  at  last." 

Kerry's  gaze  transferred  itself  to  the  Inspector's 
face. 

"We   need    it!"    he   declared.     "There's   fungus 
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growing  on  this  department.  It's  going  mouldy. 
Have  you  completed  that  analysis?" 

"Yes,"  Sowerby  replied,  glancing  down  at  a  bundle 
of  papers  which  he  carried. 

"Got  the  medical  evidence?" 

"In  the  case  of  Burma  Chang,"  he  answered, 
"but  nothing  has  come  through  about  Simmons." 

"That  doesn't  matter,"  said  Kerry.  "Go  ahead. 
There  seems  to  be  a  lot  of  it;  you  had  better  sit 
down." 

Sowerby  sat  down.     And,  consulting  the  papers: 

"The  examination  of  the  body  of  Burma  Chang," 
he  continued,  speaking  in  the  monotonous  manner 
of  one  who  is  putting  a  tax  upon  his  memory,  "shows 
him  to  have  died  from  poison.  The  poison,  according 
to  medical  evidence,  is  allied  to  the  ptomaine 
tetanine,  whatever  that  may  mean,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  tongue  seems  to  suggest  that  it  was 
taken  through  the  mouth." 

"Ptomaine  tetanine,"  said  Kerry  savagely,  "is 
lockjaw.  Why  the  devil  can't  these  people  say 
what  they  mean?" 

"It's  a  funny  world,"  muttered  Sowerby.  "In 
my  opinion,  if  they  said  what  they  meant,  they 
would  say  that  they  didn't  know  what  killed  Burma 
Chang,  except  that  he  was  poisoned." 

"Wait  a  minute!"  Kerry  banged  his  open  palm 
upon  the  table.  "That  Dutch  doctor  said  some- 
thing  about   a   parasite.     Now,   these   people   talk 
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about  the  condition  of  the  tongue.  I'm  just  trying 
to  put  two  and  two  together.  Did  you  ever  know  a 
man  to  be  bitten  on  the  tongue  by  a  wasp?" 

"No!"  Sowerby  looked  positively  startled.  "I 
never  did." 

"/  did,"  Kerry  replied  grimly,  "once.  He  was 
dead  in  ten  minutes!" 

"Burma  Chang,"  Sowerby  continued,  "was  presi- 
dent of  a  Tong  or  Society  and  his  successor  has  been 
nominated.  According  to  the  Chinese  authorities, 
everything  is  in  order,  but  pending  instructions  we 
have  refused  to  remove  the  seals." 

"I  want  to  know  the  name  of  this  Tong!"  said 
Kerry  with  energy.  "It  is  useless  for  the  Chinese 
authorities  to  infer  that  they  can  follow  their  usual 
policy  of  pretending  to  know  nothing,  in  a  case 
like  the  present.  I  mean  to  find  out  who  killed 
Simmons,  if  I  have  to  examine  every  yellow  smart  in 
London!     Go  ahead,  Sowerby." 

"Right,"  said  the  latter.  "Regarding  this  matter 
of  Burma  Chang  and  the  Society  which  he  repre- 
sented, I  have  interviewed  a  man  called  Ah  Wong 
who  lives  in  Wade  Street,  Limehouse.  He  was 
mentioned  in  my  report,  which  you  have,  of  an  inter- 
view with  Miss  Yvette  Chalmers.  He  married  a 
woman  who  used  to  be  her  maid.  I  hoped  to  learn 
something  in  that  quarter,  but  I  drew  blank.  On 
this  matter  of  Burma  Chang,  all  the  Chinese  seem 
to  be  dumb.     The  domestic  staff,  four  in  number, 
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have  been  set  at  liberty,  but  Inspector  Peel  is  keeping 
an  eye  on  them." 

The  speaker  turned  over  a  page  of  his  manuscript, 
and  continued: 

"There  is  evidence  to  show  that  someone  climbed 
up  to  the  window  of  Burma  Chang's  room  on  the 
night  of  the  murder,  smashed  the  glass,  and  opened 
the  window.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  he 
actually  entered  the  room.  Fingerprints  have  been 
obtained  from  the  pipe  and  the  sill — they  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  fingerprint  department,  but  have  not 
been  identified." 

"Domestic  staff?"  Kerry  rapped.  "Those  hang- 
dog snarks  who,  I  am  told,  are  Dyaks." 

"Don't  correspond,"  Sowerby  replied  briefly. 
"They  clearly  belong  to  the  man  seen  by  Sergeant 
Simmons,  and  this  is  probably  the  man  we  want." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Kerry;  "your  suggestions  are 
invaluable." 

"My  interview  with  Ah  Wong,"  Sowerby  con- 
tinued stoically,  "confirmed  Miss  Chalmers's  state- 
ments." 

"Jump  that,"  Kerry  interrupted  brusquely.  "The 
mare's  nest  about  Mr.  Bernard  Hope  is  better  for- 
gotten, I  think." 

"One  moment,  Superintendent."  Sowerby's  red 
face  assumed  a  slightly  deeper  hue.  "I  have  a  note 
here  which  I  should  like  to  read  to  you.  I  know 
when   I'm  wrong,  and   I   don't  mind   admitting  it. 
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Mr.  Hope  didn't  murder  Burma  Chang,  but  I'm  not 
sure  that  Mr.  Hope  doesn't  know  who  did." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  Kerry  demanded.  "Mr, 
Hope's  story  has  been  substantiated  up  to  the  hilt — 
even  to  the  numbers  of  the  notes.  There's  a  gap 
in  it,  I  admit.  But  coincidence  plays  a  bigger  part 
in  our  lives  than  most  people  are  willing  to  admit. 
He's  unfortunate,  that's  all.  He  knows  nothing 
whatever  about  the  matter." 

"Perhaps  you  are  right,'*  Sowerby  pursued 
doggedly,  "  but  how  do  you  account  for  this  ?  I  was 
thinking  particularly  about  the  woman  in  the  train, 
and  as  I  don't  like  to  neglect  any  possibility,  I 
advised  P  Division.  Mr.  Hope  lives  in  a  sort  of 
small  cottage  in  that  district.  I  have  here  the 
report  of  a  man  who  has  been  keeping  an  eye  on  the 
cottage,  and  it  appears  that  last  night  a  Chinaman 
was  seen  three  times  in  the  neighbourhood!" 

"A  Chinaman!"  Kerry  rapped;  "what  sort  of 
Chinaman?" 

"I  haven't  seen  the  constable  who  made  the  re- 
port," Sowerby  replied,  "and  this  is  all  the  infor- 
mation I  have.  But,  further,  a  car,  some  kind  of 
French  car,  stood  outside  this  cottage  at  about  one 
o'clock  this  morning,  and  someone  who  was  in  it 
stayed  for  a  long  time  with  Mr.  Hope.  The  China- 
man previously  mentioned  presently  came  out  and 
got  in  the  car.     A  man  from  a  local  garage  came  up 
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the  hill — the  place  is  on  top  of  a  hill — with 
petrol " 

"The  car  had  broken  down,  then?" 

"That  seems  to  be  the  idea,"  Sowerby  agreed; 
"'but  it  was  presently  driven  off." 

"Who  by?" 

"  By  someone  who  had  been  in  Mr.  Hope's  cottage 
during  this  time." 

"The  Chinaman  was  still  in  the  car?" 

"I  suppose  so." 

Kerry's  expression  was  one  of  fierce  incredulity. 

"This  is  simply  bewildering!"  he  declared.  "I 
can't  make  head  or  tail  of  it.  Have  you  got  the 
number  of  the  car?" 

"Yes,  the  special  man  got  it.  It's  a  French  car — 
I  haven't  traced  it  yet.  But  there's  something  else. 
As  the  car  drove  off,  another  man  came  out.  He  is 
described  as  roughly  dressed.  He  made  some  sort 
of  bargain  with  the  chap  who  had  brought  the  petrol 
on  a  motorcycle,  and  went  off  after  the  car." 

"On  the  motorcycle?"  Kerry  inquired. 

"Yes." 

"  Did  the  officer  speak  to  this  man  who  had  brought 
the  petrol?" 

"He  did,  but  could  get  nothing  out  of  him,  ap- 
parently." 

"Flames!"  said  Kerry;  "this  doesn't  fit  in  any- 
where." 
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"I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  Superintendent," 
Sowerby  admitted,  "because  it  all  means  absolutely 
nothing  to  me." 

He  turned  over  another  page. 

"Architect's  report,"  he  went  on.  "Your  ideas, 
Superintendent,  about  the  construction  of  the  house 
seem  to  be  borne  out  by  the  report  of  the  experts 
who  have  examined  it." 

"Have  they  found  anything?" 

"No,  but  the  measurements  don't  tally." 

"Meet  me  there  to-night  at  nine  o'clock,"  said 
Kerry  tersely. 

"Very  good,  Superintendent." 

Awhile  longer  they  talked,  Kerry  giving  rapid 
instructions;  then: 

"The  thing  that  defeats  me,"  he  declared,  "is  this: 
Why,  if  there  is  a  way  into  that  room  which  we 
haven't  found  yet,  should  the  murderer  have  escaped 
by  the  window?" 

"The  marks,"  said  Sowerby,  "suggest,  as  you 
know,  that  he  not  only  went  out  by  the  window,  but 
also  came  in  that  way.  He  clearly  broke  the  glass 
in  order  to  open  the  catch." 

"More  bewildering  than  ever,"  Kerry  cried; 
"because  it's  an  established  fact  that  someone  came 
into  that  room  where  the  dead  man  was  lying  during 
the  time  the  lights  were  out,  and  removed  a  sort  of 
leather  amulet  which  Burma  Chang  wore  upon  a 
thin  gold  chain  around  his  neck.     I  strongly  suspect 
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that  something  went  from  the  writing  table  as  well, 
but  I  hadn't  had  time  to  memorize  all  the  things 
upon  it.  The  point,  however,  is  this:  Why  should  a 
clever  and  desperate  man  take  risks  by  climbing 
up  to  and  down  from  a  window  when  he  knows  of  a 
secret  way  into  the  room?  The  man  who  did  this 
job,  Sowerby,  knows  that  house  better  than  we  do. 
For  instance,  he  knows  where  the  control  switch  is, 
by  means  of  which  those  lights  were  turned  off — 
although  we  have  not  succeeded  in  discovering  it, 
so  far." 

"No,"  said  Sowerby  reflectively.  "I  had  to  give 
that  job  up." 

"Poor  Simmons  was  positive,"  Kerry  went  on, 
"that  it  was  a  man  who  climbed  down  from  Burma 
Chang's  window.  I  think  we  can  take  it  that  this 
was  the  murderer." 

"I  don't  think  there  is  much  doubt  about  it," 
Sowerby  agreed. 

"This  being  the  murderer,"  Kerry  resumed,  speak- 
ing in  his  rapid,  terse  fashion,  "what  the  hell  has  the 
woman  got  to  do  with  it?" 

"You  mean  the  woman  described  by  Mr.  Hope?" 

"Precisely.  If  such  a  woman  exists,  and  I  for 
one  don't  doubt  it,  it's  stretching  coincidence  too  far 
to  suppose  that  she  is  unconnected  with  the  crime. 
As  nearly  as  I  can  work  out,  she  boarded  the  train 
about  five  minutes  after  Simmons  gave  the  alarm, 
having  seen   a   man  descending  from  the  window. 
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Now" — he  fixed  his  fierce  gaze  upon  Sowerby's  face — « 
"what's  the  connection  between  the  man  climbing 
from  the  window  and  the  woman  climbing  into  the 
train?" 

Inspector  Sowerby  raised  his  hand  to  his  head, 
inspired  by  that  ceaseless  optimism  which  one  day 
led  him  to  hope  that  his  hair  might  be  made  to  lie 
down;  then: 

"God  knows,  Superintendent,"  he  replied,  "I 
don't!" 

"There  is  a  connection,"  said  Kerry  savagely, 
"otherwise  we  should  have  found  her  by  now." 

"I  can't  quite  agree  with  that,"  Sowerby  ven- 
tured; "I  don't  mean  with  the  facts  of  the  matter, 
Superintendent,  don't  misunderstand  me;  but  with 
your  suggestion  that  if  this  woman  had  been  innocent 
she  would  naturally  have  come  forward  as  soon  as 
reports  of  the  case  appeared  in  the  Press.  It's  my 
experience  that  they  very  rarely  come  forward  in 
such  cases  unless  they  are  pushed." 

Throughout  this  statement,  Kerry's  fierce  regard 
had  been  set  upon  him;  and: 

"Thank  you  again,"  said  the  Superintendent. 
"Between  you  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  I  shall  know 
something  of  human  nature  before  I  retire.  You 
would  be  a  good  man  at  a  party.  Do  you  sing  or 
recite?" 

"Neither,"  Sowerby  answered  gloomily,  "but  I'm 
beginning  to  think  that  I  talk  too  much." 
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"The  same  idea  had  occurred  to  me,"  said  Kerry 
acidly;  "there  may  be  something  in  it." 

Silence  fell  for  a  few  moments,  broken  only  by 
Kerry's  audible  chewing;  then: 

"Don't  entirely  neglect  Mr.  Cosmo  Potter,"  he 
snapped  abruptly.  "That  gentleman  fancies  him- 
self as  an  amateur  detective,  and  if  he  doesn't  live  in 
Baker  Street  it's  an  oversight." 

"I  have  got  a  note  of  him." 

"Good."  Kerry  stood  up.  "The  other  point — 
the  man  at  the  garage — you  have  also  got  a  note  of. 
See  him  yourself — make  that  your  first  job.  We 
want  a  description  of  this  untidy  smart  who  followed 
the  French  car  on  a  motorcycle.  The  movements 
of  Mr.  Bernard  Hope  I  will  inquire  into  personally. 
He  isn't  connected  with  the  matter  in  any  way  what- 
ever, but  I've  an  idea  he  knows  someone  who  is." 

"Ah!"  Sowerby  murmured,  "it's  a  funny  world. 
I  made  the  same  suggestion  myself  a  few  minutes 
ago." 

"Oh!"  Kerry's  challenging  glance  fixed  itself 
upon  him.  "Is  that  a  fact?  You  should  take  up 
elocution,  Sowerby — you  don't  drive  your  points 
home." 

The  telephone  bell  rang.  Kerry  crossed  and  took 
up  the  instrument. 

"Yes?"  he  said. 

He  listened  awhile,  his  expression  growing  even 
more  fierce  than  usual;  then: 
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"Very  good,  sir,"  he  went  on;  "you  wish  me  to 
report  to  you  now?"  He  nodded.  "Very  good, 
sir,"  and  hung  up  the  receiver. 

He  placed  a  wad  of  chewing  gum  in  a  small  ash 
tray,  performing  that  difficult  operation  with  the 
ease  of  long  practice.  From  his  waistcoat  he  took 
out  a  pink  slip,  unwrapped  it,  and  placed  a  fresh 
wafer  between  his  large  and  savage-looking  teeth. 

Throughout  this  operation,  Inspector  Sowerby 
stroked  his  hair,  and  stared  reflectively  from  the 
window,  as  though  the  distant  prospect  of  the 
Embankment  fascinated  him. 

Kerry  spoke. 

"I  was  right!"  he  announced. 

Sowerby  turned  to  face  the  Superintendent.  He 
could  think  of  no  comment. 

"Cosmo  Potter  has  been  amusing  himself  again. 
That  was  the  Assistant  Commissioner  on  the  'phone. 
He  tells  me" — Kerry's  expression  became  positively 
ferocious — "that  he  has  received  important  infor-. 
mation  from  Mr.  Potter.  Have  you  got  that, 
Sowerby?  You,  actively,  are  in  charge  of  this  case, 
and  the  Assistant  Commissioner  has  received  im- 
portant information  from  Mr.  Potter.  Wait  until 
I  come  back." 

He  crossed  the  room,  opened  the  door,  went  out, 
and  slammed  the  door  behind  him. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

THE    ONE    WHO    FOLLOWED 

YVETTE  CHALMERS  entered  the  stage  door 
of  the  Riviera  Theatre.  Rapkin,  the  gloomy 
Viking  who  presided  there,  looked  up  into  her 
smiling  face.  He  was  almost  as  glad  as  the  girl  her- 
self that  Bernard  Hope  had  returned  to  London, 
and  his  romantic  soul  had  planned  a  wonderful  future 
for  the  charming  young  actress  and  her  lover.  For 
of  Bernard  Hope  Rapkin  approved,  and  him  there- 
fore he  hailed  unhesitatingly  as  a  genius  whose  plays 
should  rank  one  day  with  those  of  Mr.  George 
Bernard  Shaw. 

"One  for  you,  miss,"  he  said,  and  handed  Yvette 
a  bulky  envelope. 

She  glanced  at  it  with  a  little  frown,  noted  the 
foreign  postmark,  and  considered  the  large  and 
untidy  handwriting;  then: 

"Thank  you,"  she  said;  "there  seems  to  be  a  lot 
of  it.     I  hope  it  is  interesting." 

She  went  up  to  her  dressing  room,  took  off  her  hat 
and  coat  and  placed  her  wrist  watch  on  the  dressing 
table.  She  noted  that  she  had  ample  time;  there* 
fore,  sitting  down,  she  opened  her  letter. 
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The  heading  gave  her  a  clue  to  the  writer's  identity, 
which  hitherto  had  puzzled  her.  But,  as  she  read, 
her  expression  changed,  until,  presently,  one  watch- 
ing her  would  have  said  that  she  had  found  some- 
thing in  the  letter  which  positively  horrified  her. 

Although  the  letter  was  a  very  long  one,  she  read 
right  through  to  the  end.  And  then,  glancing  at  her 
own  reflection  in  the  mirror  in  a  startled  way,  she 
put  the  several  loose  pages  into  their  right  order 
and  began  to  read  again  from  the  second  paragraph 
of  the  first  page. 

I  waat  to  know  what  I  am  to  do.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  get  any  news,  so  I  don't  know  how  the  case  stands.  I 
have  written  to  no  one  else,  and  I  am  almost  afraid  to  trust  this 
letter  to  the  post.  If  you  want  me  to  keep  quiet  I  will  do  so — 
if  I  can  help  in  any  way  by  saying  all  I  know,  then  just  pass  on 
this  letter.  It  was  the  inquiry  coming  through  to  me  about  the 
money  from  Monte  Carlo  which,  together  with  what  I  had  seen, 
told  me  there  might  be  danger.  I  would  have  given  anything 
to  have  been  able  to  stop  and  see  it  through.  But  that,  as  you 
know,  was  quite  impossible.  Of  course,  you  can  rely  upon  me 
absolutely. 

Yvette  skipped  several  lines  and  then  read  on 
again : 

The  night  I  called  at  the  theatre  and  you  sent  a  message  out 
by  Mrs.  Walters  that  you  had  gone,  I  was  disappointed,  of  course 
-  -although  I  had  only  called  to  say  good-bye.  I  just  supposed 
you  had  forgotten,  and  should  have  thought  no  more  of  the 
matter  if  1  had  not  heard  a  cabman  standing  outside  the  stage 
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door  mention  to  another  man  that  he  was  waiting  for  you.  Now, 
what  I  have  to  say  is  hard  to  say,  because  it  seems  a  sneaking 
kind  of  thing — the  kind  of  thing  that  is  really  quite  out  of  my 
line,  but  it  really  came  about  accidentally,  in  this  way: 

I  was  moving  off  very  slowly  and  wondering  whether  I  ought 
to  write  a  line  and  leave  it  for  you,  when  I  heard  the  cabman's 
voice  again  and  walked  back.  You  didn't  see  me,  but  I  was  only 
a  few  yards  away  when  you  came  out,  and  I  heard  the  man  say, 
speaking  of  the  fog:  "If  it's  too  thick  when  we  get  past  Aldgate, 
we  shall  have  to  turn  back." 

Now,  what  I  did  was  done  from  no  other  motive  than  friend- 
ship. I  thought  it  was  madness  on  your  part  to  attempt  that 
journey  in  such  a  fog,  especially  after  what  I  had  told  you  about 
the  influence  possessed  by  Burma  Chang  in  that  neighbourhood. 
I  was  standing  in  a  little  entry  only  a  few  yards  from  the  stage 
door,  and  I  made  my  mind  up  at  once.  I  passed  a  cab — you 
were  in  it  by  this  time — went  down  to  the  corner,  and  hailed 
another  cab  which  was  going  by.  I  told  the  man  that  I  wanted 
to  go  to  West  India  Dock,  and  I  had  to  bribe  him  pretty  heavily 
to  induce  him  to  take  the  job  on. 

He  tackled  it  at  last,  though.  So,  when  you  started,  my  cab 
was  only  a  few  yards  behind  yours.  My  man  performed  wonders, 
but  somewhere  in  West  India  Dock  Road  we  lost  sight  of  you. 
The  darkness  was  so  dense  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  any 
farther.     I  paid  him  and  started  off"  on  foot. 

I  was  really  alarmed  about  you.  The  idea  of  a  woman  coming 
alone  to  that  neighbourhood  on  such  a  night  appalled  me.  I 
knew  the  street  in  which  Ah  Wong  lived,  and  I  knew  a  short  cut 
to  it  which  would  take  me  past  the  back  of  Burma  Chang's  house. 
As  you  are  aware,  I  know  the  district  fairly  well.  The  fog  lifted 
a  little  bit  as  I  came  to  the  lane  which  runs  down  at  the  back 
of  the  house,  and  I  saw  a  light  in  a  window  up  above.  I  stepped 
on  to  the  other  side  to  get  a  better  view — and  now  I  come  to 
the  thing  about  which  I  have  been  wondering  and  wondering 
ever  since:  about  which  I  want  to  know  what  I  am  to  do. 

/  saw  you  in  the  room!  I  saw  you  throw  up  your  arm  and 
draw  back  from  someone  as  though  you  had  been  attacked! 
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Just  at  this  point  of  her  re-reading,  the  dressing- 
room  door  opened  and  Mrs.  Walters,  the  dresser, 
entered.  Yvette  started  wildly,  and  her  expression, 
seen  in  the  mirror,  was  so  strange  that  Mrs.  Walters 
paused  in  astonishment. 

"Is  there  anything  the  matter?"  she  asked. 

"No,  no!"  said  Yvette,  forcing  herself  to  be  com- 
posed. "I  was  reading,  and  you  startled  me  as 
you  came  in;  that's  all." 

"So  I  see,"  said  Mrs.  Walters,  in  a  non-committal 
tone. 

She  glanced  at  the  number  of  dainty  garments 
which  she  had  laid  out  ready  for  wear,  prior  to 
Yvette's  arrival.  And,  as  the  girl  thrust  the  loose 
pages  back  into  their  envelope: 

"You  haven't  too  much  time,"  she  added  signifi- 
cantly. 

Yvette  looked  at  her  wrist  watch  on  the  table 
before  her,  whereupon: 

"Good  heavens!"  she  exclaimed,  "I  don't  think 
I  can  do  it!" 

"Oh,  yes,  you  can,"  said  Mrs.  Walters  soothingly, 
"Don't  get  flustered.     There's  just  time." 

"I  shall  have  to  go  on  without  any  make-up,"  cried 
Yvette  in  dismay. 

"  Fortunately,  it  don't  matter,"  replied  the  dresser 
composedly.  "The  first  scene's  a  dark  scene,  and 
then  you've  got  seven  minutes  and  no  change." 

Nevertheless,  and  in  spite  of  these  soothing  coun- 
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sels,  a  stage  wait  was  only  narrowly  averted;  and  it 
was  a  very  flustered  Yvette  Chalmers  who  made  her 
first  entrance  that  evening.  She  had  been  on  the 
stage  only  a  few  minutes  when  Bernard  Hope  ar- 
rived. 

Hope  enjoyed  the  freedom  of  the  theatre,  and, 
exchanging  a  cheery  "Good-evening"  with  Rapkin, 
he  walked  upstairs  to  Yvette's  room  and  sat  down, 
having  hung  his  hat  and  coat  behind  the  door.  Then, 
taking  out  a  cigarette,  he  discovered  that  he  had  no 
matches,  and  he  crossed  to  the  dressing  table  to  take 
one  from  a  box  which  lay  there. 

He  saw  a  bulky  envelope  which  lay  just  beside  the 
box.  A  loose  page  protruded,  and,  as  he  stooped, 
it  was  impossible  to  avoid  reading  the  words  written 
in  a  large  untidy  hand  upon  the  top  of  the  page. 
These  were  the  words: 

The  sight  of  you  in  Burma  Chang  s  house  turned  me  cold. 

He  had  more  than  once,  in  his  writings,  employed 
the  expression,  "I  was  literally  stunned,"  whilst 
always  regarding  it  as  a  somewhat  exaggerated 
figure.  Yet  such,  precisely,  was  the  effect  which 
these  simple  words  had  upon  him,  now.  They 
seemed  to  stun  him;  and  then,  like  the  writer  of  the 
letter,  he  experienced  a  sensation  as  of  a  chill  at  his 
heart.  His  hand  upon  the  matchbox,  he  stood  as  one 
petrified,  looking  down  at  those  fatal  words. 
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The  writing!  He  knew  it  .  .  .  but  because  of 
a  mental  numbness  he  was  quite  unable  to  identify  it. 
He  dropped  the  cigarette,  unlighted,  upon  the  table 
and,  returning  to  a  little  armchair,  sat  down  again. 

He  was  seated  there  when  Yvette  came  running 
up  the  stairs,  and  his  face  must  have  been  a  mask  of 
tragedy;  for: 

"My  dear!"  she  cried,  and  stood  stock  still  in  the 
doorway,  "whatever  is  the  matter?" 

"Nothing,"  he  answered  slowly;  indeed,  remem- 
bering  that  she  had  only  a  short  wait  and  must 
presently  return  to  the  stage,  he  even  forced  a  hag- 
gard smile;  "nothing  that  cannot  keep  until  the  end 
of  the  act." 

"But "  she  began,  staring  at  him  helplessly. 

Then,  professional  instinct  coming  uppermost  as 
it  will,  she  seated  nerself  at  the  dressing  table,  and, 
watching  Hope  through  the  mirror: 

"I  was  too  late  to  make  up  to-night,"  she  said, 
endeavouring  to  speak  naturally,  "and  it  is  im- 
possible to  do  so  now,  but  at  least  I  can  touch  my- 
self up  a  bit." 

Mrs.  Walters  came  in  and  relieved  a  somewhat 
strained  silence,  greeting  Hope  cheerfully.  Hope 
contrived  to  talk  fairly  naturally  during  the  few 
minutes  that  Yvette  remained  in  the  room,  but 
when,  followed  by  Mrs.  Walters  carrying  a  cloak, 
she  went  out,  he  noticed  at  once  that  the  letter 
had  disappeared  from  the  dressing  table! 
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He  realized  that  he  must  not  see  her  again  until 
she  had  finished.  He  was  afraid  to  trust  himself, 
afraid  to  ask  her  to  explain  what  he  had  read. 

Her  part,  though  not  unimportant,  was  confined 
to  the  first  act.  He  determined,  therefore,  not  to 
see  her  until  the  interval. 

Where  he  went  during  the  intervening  time,  he 
was  unable  subsequently  to  remember.  He  had  a 
vague  idea  of  walking  through  lighted  streets  and 
even  of  exchanging  greetings  with  acquaintances. 
But  when  at  last  he  came  back  to  the  theatre,  walked 
upstairs,  and  knocked  upon  Yvette's  door,  he  found 
that  she  was  dressed  ready  to  go. 

She  turned  in  her  chair  and  stared  at  him. 

"Yvette!"  he  burst  out,  "I  won't  mince  words. 
I  must  come  straight  to  the  point.  When  I  first 
came  in" — he  pointed  to  the  dressing  table — "you 
had  left  a  letter  lying  there  beside  the  matchbox. 
I  went  to  get  a  match,  and  it  was  impossible  to  avoid 
reading  the  words  on  top  of  a  page  which  stuck  out  of 
the  envelope.  I  don't  try  to  excuse  myself;  I  simply 
state  a  fact.     I  read  them!     I  read  them,  Yvette!" 

He  paused,  his  hands  clenched,  looking  at  her 
haggardly;  but: 

"I  don't  ask  you  to  excuse  yourself,"  she  said, 
speaking  very  quietly.  "What  were  the  words  you 
read?" 

"I  cannot  remember  them,  but  they  stated  that 
you  had  been  at  the  house  of  Burma  Chang." 
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She  opened  her  handbag,  and,  taking  out  the 
letter,  put  it  down  upon  the  dressing  table. 

"Read  it  all,"  she  said  calmly.  "Since  you  dis- 
cuss my  private  affairs  with  other  people,  you  might 
as  well  know  the  consequences." 

"Discuss  your  affairs!  What  do  you  mean?" 
Hope  cried  hotly. 

"Just  what  I  say,"  Yvette  returned.  "This  is  a 
letter  from  a  friend  of  yours  who  considers  it  his  duty 
to  follow  me  about." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  Hope  demanded  again; 
"in  what  way  does  this  explain  the  statement  which 
I  read?" 

"It  does  not  explain  it  at  all,"  Yvette  admitted. 
"The  writer  is  under  a  misapprehension.  The  facts 
of  the  matter  are  known  to  the  police." 

"To  the  police!" 

"That  is  what  I  said.  You  may  or  may  not 
know — I  think  I  told  you — that  Inspector  Sowerby 
cross-examined  me  recently.  The  facts  of  this 
matter  are  known  to  him.  I  explained  them  in 
detail." 

Hope  stood  looking  down  at  her,  torn  between 
horrible  doubt  and  his  belief  in  this  woman  on  whom 
he  had  placed  the  highest  hopes  in  life;  then: 

"Yvette,"  he  said  in  a  changed  voice,  "I  don't 
want  to  read  one  word  of  it.  Yvette!  don't  be  angry 
with  me.  I  don't  mind  what  you  do  or  where  you 
go." 
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The  words  were  defensive- — and,  woman-like, 
Yvette  immediately  attacked. 

"You  have  no  right  to  discuss  me  with  your 
friends,"  she  said  indignantly. 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean.  With  whom  have 
I  discussed  you?" 

"With  Jack  Markham!  That  letter  is  from  Jack 
Markham." 

"But  I  have  known  Jack  for  years — and  you  and 
he  were  children  together!  I  certainly  spoke  to 
him  of  Burma  Chang,  and  of  the  danger  which  you 
ran  by  visiting  Chinatown  since  this  man  had  become 
interested  in  you.  But  explain,  Yvette.  For  God's 
sake  explain!  You  told  me  you  had  seen  Markham, 
and  now,  of  course,  I  recognize  his  writing" — glanc- 
ing at  the  envelope — "but  what  does  he  mean  about 
your  being  at  the  house  of  Burma  Chang?" 

Yvette's  manner  had  changed.  She  raised  her 
hand  to  her  face  wearily. 

"I  don't  know  what  he  means,"  she  said.  "I  got 
this  letter  to-night  when  I  arrived  at  the  theatre. 
It  is  the  reason  I  was  late  in  dressing.  It  simply 
bewildered  me.  You  must  read  it — or  I  will  read 
it  to  you,  if  you  prefer  that.  You  see,  the  inquiry 
which  the  police  made,  about  your  having  visited 
the  ship,  evidently  gave  Jack  the  idea  that  you 
might  be  concerned  in  some  way.  So,  poor  fellow, 
he  has  written  to  me.  He  seems  to  be  in  a  dreadful 
frame  of  mind." 
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"But  what  about ?"  Hope  exclaimed  helplessly. 
"I  don't  understand  at  all.  In  what  way  is  he  con- 
nected with  the  matter?" 

"In  this  way,"  Yvette  answered  wearily:  "He 
came  to  see  me  on  the  night" — she  hesitated — 
"that  the  murder  was  committed  in  Chinatown." 

"Here  at  the  theatre?" 

"Yes.  Just  as  I  was  ready  to  go,  his  card  was 
brought  to  me." 

"That  must  have  been  about  the  time  that  I  was 
at  West  India  Dock,"  Hope  muttered.  "Well — 
what  then?" 

"Well,"  Yvette  went  on,  "I  am  afraid  I  told  him  a 
lie.     That  is,  Mrs.  Walters  told  him  one." 

"Why?" 

"Because  I  didn't  want  to  see  him,  then.  You 
see — "  she  paused  again,  biting  her  lip  in  embarrass- 
ment— "I  want  you  to  remember,  Bernard,  that 
you  had  been  away  for  a  long  time  and  had  not 
written  to  me;  and  so,  although  up  to  that  time  I  had 
respected  your  wish  about  visiting  Annie  down  in 
Limehouse,  I  decided  that  I  thought  more  about 
your  peace  of  mind  than  you  did  about  mine." 

"Oh!     It  was  only  natural  in  the  circumstances." 

"And  so,  that  night  I  had  arranged  to  go." 

"To  go  down  to  Limehouse?     At  night?" 

"You  see,  her  message  only  reached  me  late  in  the 
afternoon.  She  sent  a  note  to  say  that  her  baby 
had  been  born  and  that  she  was  seriously  ill.     She 
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begged  me  to  go  and  see  her.  You  don't  seem  to 
understand  that  she  is  very  fond  of  me — that  it 
meant  a  lot  to  her.  I  sent  a  telegram  to  say  I  would 
come  down  as  soon  as  I  could  leave  the  theatre. 
Then,  just  as  I  was  getting  ready  to  go,  Jack's  card 
came  up. 

"Poor  old  Jack!  He  is  always  such  a  dear.  He 
is  a  great  pal  to  you,  Bernard,  because  he  is  always 
such  a  good  pal  to  me,  and  I  felt  the  meanest  thing 
on  earth.  But  knowing  that  he  shared  your  views 
on  the  dangers  of  Chinatown  and  at  least  suspecting 
that  he  knew  I  had  promised  you  not  to  go,  I  put 
him  off  and  went." 
"Alone?" 

"Yes,  of  course,  I  went  alone." 
"But  there  was  a  dense  fog  that  night!" 
"It  was  not  so  dense  when  I  started,"  Yvette 
replied, "and  the  taxi  man  was  a  man  who  has  driven 
me  many  times.  But  it  became  perfectly  awful 
when  we  reached  Limehouse.  And — perhaps  you 
may  be  thinking  that  it  was  because  I  had  deserved 
it — I  had  the  most  terrifying  adventure  there.  I  got 
lost  in  the  fog." 

"You  mean  the  cabman  lost  his  way?" 
"No.     You  don't  understand.     Let  me  explain." 
She  related  her  experiences  on  the  night  of  the  fog, 
adding  a  little  bitterly: 

"All  of  which  has  been  substantiated  by  the  police, 
I  understand;  for  I  have  heard  from  Annie,  who  is 
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fortunately  better,  and  they  have  questioned  her 
and  seen  my  telegram.  They  have  also  examined 
the  cabman  who  drove  me,  as  well  as  the  one  who 
drove  me  back.  So  that  now,  when  you  read  Jack 
Markham's  letter,  you  will  be  as  puzzled,  and  perhaps 
as  horrified,  as  I  was  to  find  that  he  is  labouring 
under  an  impression  that  he  saw  me  at  a  window  of 
Burma  Chang's  house! 

"Fortunately  for  myself,  as  I  realize,  I  can  prove 
that  he  is  wrong.  He,  poor  fellow,  quite  naturally 
is  worried  to  death.  He  doesn't  know  what  to  be- 
lieve or  what  to  do.  Now,  please" — she  took  up 
the  envelope — "read  his  letter,  Bernard,  and  you 
will  see  what  it  might  mean  for  me,  if  I  were  not  in  a 
position  to  prove  where  I  went  that  night." 

Hope,  a  little  dazedly,  smoothed  out  the  crumpled 
pages  and  began  to  read  Jack  Markham's  letter. 
Yvette,  perhaps  to  hide  her  agitation,  lighted  a 
cigarette  and  sat  watching  the  reader  and  swinging 
her  foot  to  and  fro. 

He  read  on  without  comment  until,  turning  a 
page,  he  came  to  the  fateful  lines,  "When  I  saw  you 
in  Burma  Chang's  house."  He  inhaled  sibilantly 
and  glanced  at  Yvette.  But  she  was  looking  down 
at  the  point  of  her  moving  shoe,  in  apparent  ab- 
straction.    He  read  on: 

There  was  a  door  in  the  wall.  It  was  bolted;  but  by  means 
of  an  iron  pillar  which  stood  in  the  court,  I  managed  to  climb  to 
the  top  of  the  wall.     It  was  studded  with  glass,  but  I  us^d  my 
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coat  to  protect  my  hands  and  knees,  and  presently  dropped  over 
on  the  other  side.  I  crossed  to  the  house  and  swarmed  up  a  pipe 
to  the  ledge  of  the  window.  It  was  a  hard  job,  but  I  heard  a 
shriek  which  helped  me  on  considerably. 

When  I  looked  into  the  room,  at  first  I  could  see  no  one. 
However,  I  smashed  the  glass,  opened  the  catch,  and,  raising  the 
sash,  climbed  in.  The  breeze  was  bringing  more  fog  up  and  a 
lot  of  it  blew  in  at  the  open  window. 

You  had  gone.  I  could  see  two  doors,  and  I  tried  both,  but 
they  were  both  locked.  None  of  these  things  mattered  very 
much  at  the  time,  and  my  ideas  had  taken  quite  a  fresh  turn. 

On  the  floor  lay  Burma  Chang. 

I  hadn't  seen  him  for  two  years,  but,  all  the  same,  I  recognized 
him.  I  stood  there  with  my  mind  in  a  whirl  while  the  fog  poured 
in  at  the  window,  looking  down  at  him.  He  was  writhing, 
choking,  and  making  a  horrible  sort  of  gurgling  noise.  As  I 
watched,  he  raised  one  hand  to  his  throat  and  dropped  the  other 
flat  on  the  carpet.  He  ceased  to  move,  but  went  on  breathing 
heavily. 

Then,  suddenly,  I  noticed  an  open  safe,  the  contents  in  dis- 
order. I  saw  there  were  stray  papers  on  the  floor.  I  saw  an 
overturned  chair,  and  I  thought  I  heard  footsteps.  My  mind 
began  to  work,  then,  and  it  worked  rapidly. 

If  you  had  been  lured  into  the  house,  apparently  you  had 
escaped,  whilst  if  I  were  to  be  found  there,  I  saw  in  a  flash  what 
my  position  would  be.  The  Chinaman  looked  in  a  pretty  bad 
way.  I  strongly  suspected  he  was  dying.  Then  there  was  the 
open  safe,  and  the  footsteps  seemed  to  be  drawing  nearer.  I 
didn't  hesitate.  I  went  out  of  the  window  again,  picking  up  my 
coat  and  starting  across  the  garden. 

I  was  making  for  the  door  which  I  had  noticed,  when  the 
sound  of  a  police  whistle  came  from  the  lane  outside — apparently 
just  outside  the  door.  That  decided  me.  I  realized  my  peril 
and  changed  my  tactics.  The  fog  was  coming  up  again  very 
thickly,  but  in  one  comer  of  the  yard  or  garden  I  could  see  a  sort 
of  shed.  I  mounted  it  without  making  very  much  noise  and 
looked  over  the  wall. 
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As  I  did  so,  a  constable  ran  past  and  presently  joined  someone 
else  in  the  court  around  the  corner.  I  jagged  myself  badly  on 
the  broken  glass,  but  without  delay  I  swarmed  over  and  dropped 
in  the  street.  I  was  seen,  I  think.  Someone  gave  chase,  but  I 
started  off  into  the  fog  and  was  soon  swallowed  up  by  it. 

There  seemed  to  be  movements  all  around  me,  but  the  sound 
of  the  chase  had  died  away,  when,  in  the  light  of  a  lamp  just 
ahead  of  me,  /  saw  you  go  by. 

It  was  impossible  to  mistake  you.  I  could  have  sworn  to  you 
anywhere.  You  were  hurrying,  and  looked  very  frightened. 
I  called  to  you,  but  apparently  you  didn't  hear  me.  So  I  began 
to  follow,  but  lost  sight  of  you  almost  immediately.  I  had  only 
your  footsteps  to  guide  me,  and  presently  I  stopped  and  listened. 
As  I  did  so,  you  seemed  to  stop  as  well.  At  any  rate,  that  was 
the  last  I  heard  of  you.  But  my  mind  was  relieved  on  one  point 
— you  were  safe,  although  wandering  alone  in  the  fog  in  China- 
town. 

Nevertheless,  I  had  no  alternative  and  I  should  have  been  on 
board  before  this.  And  somehow,  guided  by  my  knowledge  of 
the  district,  I  found  my  way  to  the  docks  and  got  aboard,  to 
learn  that  Bernard  had  been  looking  for  me  and  had  left  a  mes- 
sage. 

We  were  held  by  the  fog,  of  course,  and  some  hours  later  the 
police  came.  Their  inquiry,  which  related  to  Bernard,  as  I  have 
already  told  you,  naturally  gave  me  a  dreadful  shock.  I  didn't 
know  quite  where  I  stood — where  you  stood — or  where  he  stood. 
So  I  was  very  reticent  in  my  replies.  However,  they  seemed  to 
be  satisfied  and  went  away. 

From  then  until  now,  I  have  been  able  to  get  no  more  newa 
and  I  don't  know  what  to  do. 

Bernard  Hope  laid  the  letter  down,  staring  across 
at  Yvette. 

"By  God!"  he  said.  "What  a  net!  What  a  net! 
And  we  are  all  tangled  up  in  it." 


CHAPTER  XXV 

THE    SECRET    VISITOR 

WHO  is  there  ? "  said  Yvette  sharply.     " Hide 
that  letter,  Bernard!" 
Bernard  Hope  slipped  the  letter  into  his 
pocket,  as: 

"Come  in!"  Yvette  added. 

The  door  opened,  and  Rapkin  in  person  appeared. 
"A   very   urgent   message   for  you,   sir,"   he   an- 
nounced, and  held  out  a  card  to  Hope. 

Hope  took  it  from  him  and  stared  in  astonishment 
<on  learning  that  it  was  Cosmo  Potter's  card.  Upon 
the  back  was  written  in  pencil: 

Hurry  home  as  quickly  as  possible.  Leave  the  window  open 
and  wait  for  me.     C.  P. 

He  glanced  into  the  poetic  face  of  the  doorkeeper. 

"Is  Mr.  Potter  waiting?"  he  asked. 

"Mr.  Who,  sir?"  said  Rapkin.  "It  was  delivered 
by  a  chauffeur." 

"Is  he  gone?" 

"Yes,  he  went  away  at  once." 

"Burton,  I  suppose,"  Hope  muttered,  turning  to 
Yvette.     "Thank  you,  Rapkin." 

He  laid  the  card  upon  the  dressing  table. 
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"There's  some  sudden  development,"  he  said,  as 
the  doorkeeper  retired.  "Let  us  hope  it  will  result 
in  this  infernal  business  being  cleared  up." 

Yvette,  glancing  up  from  the  card,  looked  in  a 
frightened  way  at  the  speaker. 

"Are  you  sure  of  the  writing?"  she  asked. 

"Yes,"  Hope  replied,  "as  sure  as  one  can  be  of 
writing  in  pencil.  Oh!  I  don't  doubt  it's  from 
Potter.  In  any  event,  I  have  nothing  to  lose  and 
everything  to  gain." 

"I  should  have  liked  to  come  with  you,"  Yvette 
said  wistfully,  "but,  in  any  case,  it  might  have  been 
unwise.  However,  as  it  happens,  I  have  no  alterna- 
tive.    Do  you  think  you  will  be  able  to  join  us  later  ? " 

Hope  shook  his  head. 

"I  am  afraid  I  can't  say,"  he  replied.  "God 
knows  what  this  means." 

"But  at  least  you  will  let  me  know  when  I  get 
home?     I  mean,  some  time?" 

"Of  course  I  will." 

"I  have  a  feeling,"  said  Yvette,  "that  there  is 
some  sort  of  silly  doubt  in  your  mind  .  .  .  about 
me  and  Burma  Chang." 

"My  dear,"  Hope  cried,  grasping  her  shoulders 
and  looking  into  her  eyes,  "how  can  you  suggest 
such  a  thing?  It's  a  damnably  baffling  business,  but 
I  quite  understand  that  Jack  Markham  has  made  an 
extraordinary  mistake.  He  may  have  seen  you  in 
the  street.     .     .     ." 
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"He  very  possibly  did,"  Yvette  interrupted 
crossly.  "At  one  point  in  my  wanderings  I  had  a 
distinct  idea  that  someone  was  following  me.  You 
remember,  I  mentioned  it  to  you." 

"Yes,"  Hope  nodded. 

"But  he  is  mistaken,  of  course,  about  the  figure 
at  the  window." 

"What  he  saw  was  probably  a  mere  silhouette — 
and  I  have  a  shrewd  suspicion " 

"Yes,"  said  Yvette  eagerly.  "Do  you  think  you 
know  who  it  was?" 

"I  do." 

"Do  you  mean  the  woman  in  the  train?"  she  went 
on. 

Hope  nodded  again. 

"How  were  you  dressed  that  night?" 

"Just  as  I  am  dressed  now." 

"Ah!"  he  exclaimed,  "and  the  woman  in  the  train 
wore  an  almost  identical  coat,  except  that  I  think  it 
was  of  rather  darker  material,  and  a  similar  hat.  I 
begin  to  see  daylight.  You  are  going  home  to  dress, 
of  course?" 

"Yes,"  Yvette  replied. 

"Then  I  will  see  you  that  far  and  keep  the  taxi." 

So  it  was  arranged.  Once  more  Chinatown  had 
reached  out  and  interfered  with  the  plans  of  Bernard 
Hope;  for  he  was  to  have  made  one  of  the  party  which 
Yvette  was  on  her  way  to  join. 

However,  whilst  these  dreadful  doubts  remained 
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to  be  cleared  up,  the  mystery  surrounding  the  two 
murders  in  Limehouse  must  have  a  prior  claim  on 
his  attention.  And,  at  a  moment  when  the  hilly 
road  facing  his  cottage  chanced  to  be  quite  deserted, 
he  paid  his  cabman  and  stood  for  a  while  watching 
the  taxi  until  it  had  disappeared  in  the  distance. 

Since  his  affairs  had  become  mysteriously  en- 
tangled with  those  of  Suzee  Che  Lo,  his  homely  sur- 
roundings had  assumed  a  subtly  changed  aspect. 
Shadows  took  on  mysterious  shapes — the  movements 
of  a  stray  cat  became  laden  with  significance — ■ 
casual  passers-by  he  suspected  of  being  disguised 
members  of  some  unsavoury  brotherhood. 

But  to-night  everything  seemed  peaceful  and  still. 
He  was  by  no  means  certain  in  his  own  mind  that  the 
message  had  come  from  Potter,  in  spite  of  his  as- 
sertion to  Yvette.  It  might  or  might  not  be  in 
Potter's  hand.  However,  he  could  conceive  of 
nothing  which  any  one  had  to  gain  by  laying  a  trap 
for  him;  therefore,  the  obvious  course  was  to  obey 
the  message  and  await  the  result. 

He  opened  the  door  and  stepped  inside  rather 
nervously,  automatically  turning  up  the  light  before 
closing  the  door  behind  him. 

Everything  seemed  to  be  in  order,  and,  removing 
his  hat  and  coat,  he  prepared  himself  a  drink,  and, 
reading  for  the  twentieth  time  the  message  upon 
the  card,  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  opened  that 
little  window  through  which  one  night  a  hideous* 
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pock-marked  Chinese  face  had  looked  in  upon  them. 

In  the  reflected  light  he  could  see  the  rhododendron 
bushes  which  grew  close  up  to  the  side  of  the  cottage. 
Nothing  stirred,  and  sitting  down  where  he  could 
watch  the  open  window,  he  rilled  and  lighted  his  pipe, 
sipping  his  whisky-and-soda  reflectively,  and  allow- 
ing his  imagination  to  play  with  the  possibilities 
which  lay  before  him. 

Two  days  had  elapsed  since  the  visit  of  Satsu 
Kuhna,  but  although  he  had  received  a  telephone 
message  from  Cosmo  Potter  in  which  he  promised 
exciting  revelations  at  their  next  meeting,  he  had  not 
seen  his  friend. 

A  slight  breeze  stirred  the  leaves  outside,  and  the 
sudden  rustling  made  him  start,  bringing  him  back 
from  useless  but  disturbing  reflections  to  the  possible 
dangers  of  the  moment.  He  stared  at  the  dark  gap 
made  by  the  open  window — for  from  where  he  sat, 
so  it  appeared.  Nothing  moved  in  the  lamplight 
streaming  out.  A  car  was  mounting  the  hill — he 
could  hear  it  distinctly;  but  when  it  reached  the 
crest,  it  was  driven  on. 

He  could  not  imagine  with  what  object  Cosmo 
Potter  had  made  this  singular  appointment.  But 
knowing  how  deeply  his  friend's  mind  had  become 
engaged  with  the  intricacies  of  the  Chinatown 
mystery,  he  did  not  doubt  that  the  object  was  a 
sound  one. 

The    neighbourhood,    as    he    had    noted    before, 
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seemed  curiously  deserted  to-night,  and  a  sense  of 
loneliness  pervaded  the  cottage,  so  that  he  found  him- 
self wondering  if  inadvertently  he  had  offended  some 
mysterious,  invisible  Chinaman,  and  even  at  that 
very  moment  was  being  watched  by  slanting  eyes  out 
of  the  darkness. 

Then,  presently,  he  detected  a  sound  which  was 
not  occasioned  by  the  wind.  Someone  stealthily 
was  creeping  round  from  the  back  of  the  cottage  to 
the  open  window! 

Hope,  not  knowing  what  to  expect,  crossed  and 
stood  just  to  the  right  of  the  window,  where  he  would 
be  concealed  from  any  one  looking  into  the  room. 
The  sounds  of  furtive  approach  continued;  then: 

"Hope,  Hope!"  came  a  whisper,  "where  the  devil 
are  you?" 

Hope  stepped  forward,  staring  out  into  the  dark- 
ness, but  could  see  no  one.  Yet  the  voice  was  the 
voice  of  Cosmo  Potter. 

"Let  me  in  by  the  back  door,"  the  voice  went  on, 
"but  don't  make  any  noise  in  doing  so." 

He  hurried  across  and  opened  the  door  opening  on 
the  little  yard. 

Potter,  wearing  a  soft  black  hat,  and  having  the 
collar  of  his  overcoat  turned  up,  stood  on  the  step; 
beside  him,  a  dark,  slender  woman  wrapped  in  some 
unfamiliar  kind  of  fur.  Her  pale  face  showed 
strangely  in  the  darkness,  the  faint  light  coming  from 
the  room  beyond  making  strange  glints  in  the  slant' 
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ing  eyes  and  painting  delicate  high  lights  upon  her 
jade  earrings. 

It  was  Suzee  Che  Lo! 

Noiselessly  as  they  had  come  they  entered,  and 
Hope  quietly  rebolted  the  door.  As  they  came  into 
the  little  sitting  room,  Hope  placed  an  armchair  for 
Suzee.  She  thanked  him  with  a  smile,  but  offered 
no  explanation  of  her  presence  under  such  extraor- 
dinary circumstances. 

He  thought  that  she  was  a  woman  who  never 
offered  explanations. 

"You  had  better  close  the  window  now,"  said 
Potter,  removing  his  hat  and  coat.  "I  suspect 
followers.     Humanity  is  so  persevering." 

Hope  closed  the  window;  and,  turning: 

"To  what  am  I  indebted,"  he  said,  addressing 
Suzee  Che  Lo,  "for  this  charming  but  unexpected 
visit?" 

"Primarily,"  explained  Cosmo  Potter,  "Madame 
Che  Lo  and  I  arranged  to  meet  here  in  order  that 
she  might  recover  this" — from  an  inside  pocket 
he  drew  out  the  little  powder  box — "which  you, 
Hope,  entrusted  to  me  for  safety." 

He  turned  and  handed  it  to  Suzee. 

She  thanked  him  smilingly,  raising  the  lid  and 
peeping  at  the  curiously  carved  object  which  lay 
within  the  box.     Then,  glancing  up  at  Hope: 

"You  see,"  she  said,  "I  am  returning  to  China 
to-morrow." 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

THE  GREAT  TONG 

I  AM  indebted  to  you  both,"  said  Suzee  Che  Lo, 
"in  more  ways  than  you  know  of.  If  one  of 
your  own  countrymen  had  not  been  killed,  I 
should  never  have  spoken;  but  he  died  in  trying  to 
do  his  duty,  and  so,  I  shall  speak.  For  I,  also,  have 
risked  a  lot  for  a  duty  which  I  undertook,  and  I  can 
sympathize  with  another  who  loses  all  he  has  to  lose 
in  such  a  cause.  I  shall  try  to  help  you,  then,  but 
some  things  you  may  want  to  know  I  shall  be  unable 
to  tell  you." 

She  moved  one  slender  hand  in  an  odd  gesture. 

"If  you  will  just  allow  me  to  talk  for  a  while,  I  will 
talk  about  the  things  that  I  think  may  help  you, 
except  about  those  which  are  forbidden  me.  This 
little  carved  lotus  that  you  have  returned  to  me — 
I  will  tell  you  about  this  first. 

"Among  the  Chinese  there  are  many  secret 
societies."  She  glanced  at  Cosmo  Potter,  "You 
know?"  she  asked  in  her  naive  way. 

He  inclined  his  head  gravely,  being  engaged  in 
inserting  one  of  his  unusual  cigarettes  in  the  holder. 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  "I  know." 
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"Sometimes  there  are  feuds  between  two  such 
societies,  or  Tongs;  and  because,  amongst  my  people, 
life  is  counted  very  cheap,  sometimes  there  are  a 
number  of  deaths.  This  goes  on  from  the  very 
bottom  of  the  underworld  right  up  the  social  scale, 
and  although,  as  you  know,  China  is  very  unsettled 
just  now,  there  is  a  part  of  the  old  order  still  pre- 
vailing and  holding  together. 

"There  is  one  secret  society,  I  cannot  tell  you 
its  name,  which  ranks  above  all  the  others,  because 
it  has  no  part  in  any  of  their  interests.  It  is  very 
ancient  and  revered.  Except  for  a  comparatively 
small  community,  who  have  never  respected  this 
order,  there  is  not  in  the  world  a  Chinaman  who 
would  willingly  offend  this  most  ancient  of  all  the 
Tongs. 

"The  Master  of  the  Order  is  descended  from 
Confucius,  and  even  when  the  Empress  was  on  the 
throne,  her  power  was  less  great  than  his.  And 
although  there  is  no  Empire  now,  yet  the  power  of  the 
master  of  this  Tong  remains  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  one  man  in  China. 

"To  illustrate  what  I  mean — at  the  most  secret 
meeting  of  any  other  society  of  Chinese,  at  a  meeting 
of  statesmen,  or  a  council  of  war,  if  one  should 
arrive  and  present  this" — she  opened  the  little 
powder  box,  affording  her  listeners  a  glimpse  of  the 
Lotus — "he  would  be  instantly  admitted,  although 
he  might  wear  the  rags  of  a  beggar." 
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She  paused,  smiling  up  at  Cosmo  Potter,  who  was 
standing  by  the  window  staring  hard  at  her. 

"So  you  see,"  she  said,  "although  we  are  becoming 
modernized,  there  are  still  mysteries  in  my  country, 
of  which  you,  in  Europe,  know  very  little.  Yet  I 
admit  that  we  are  becoming  modernized;  otherwise 
I  should  not  be  here." 

She  turned  to  Hope,  upon  whose  lips  a  question 
palpably  trembled,  raising  her  hand. 

"Please  don't  ask  me  questions,"  she  continued. 
"I  will  think  what  it  is  possible  for  me  to  say  and 
tell  you  all  that  I  dare.  You  must  not  suppose  that 
I  belong  to  this  society.  No  women  belong  to  it. 
But  my  father" —  she  paused  again,  as  if  searching  in 
her  mind  for  suitably  vague  phrases — "was  one  of 
them,  and  by  accident,  as  will  sometimes  happen, 
I  learned  some  of  their  secrets  when  I  was  too  young 
to  understand  the  importance  of  what  I  had  dis- 
covered. 

"Someone  who  at  that  time  had  much  power  over 
me  forced  me  to  tell  something  of  what  I  knew.  I 
have  learned  since  that  he  was  an  impostor.  His 
aims,  as  he  explained  them  to  me,  were  imaginary. 
His  real  object  was  the  same  as  that  of  a  river  pirate, 
but  on  a  larger  scale. 

"I  realized  too  late  what  I  had  done,  and  I  feared 
him  intensely,  because  of  the  power  he  had  of  reading 
my  mind.     I  asked  you  to  hide  this" — she  held  up 
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the  little  box — "because  I  was  afraid  he  would  trace 
me  and  force  me  to  tell  him  what  had  become  of  it." 

She  smiled  musingly. 

"I  need  not  have  feared — he  has  that  power  no 
longer.  But  I  said  your  European  influence  had 
reached  China.  That  I  am  here  in  England  shows 
that  it  is  so.  Of  course,  I  had  had  a  European 
education,  but  once,  and  not  so  long  ago,  for  the  sin 
I  had  committed,  I  should  have  suffered  a  dreadful 
penalty.  Instead,  the  task  was  laid  upon  me  of 
remedying  the  evil.  I  came  to  London  for  that 
purpose." 

"Why  to  London?"  asked  Cosmo  Potter. 

Suzee  Che  Lo  turned  her  mysterious  eyes  in  his 
direction. 

"You  must  not  ask  me  questions,"  she  said  softly. 
"The  danger  was  in  London.  The  man  you  called 
Burma  Chang  was  a  member  of  this  society.  I  came 
to  London  to  warn  him  of  his  danger,  the  danger  in 
which,  against  my  will,  I  had  placed  him." 

Cosmo  Potter  screwed  his  monocle  more  firmly 
into  place  and  stared  across  at  Bernard  Hope.  The 
expression  upon  his  gaunt  features  indicated  that  he 
was  longing  to  cross-examine;  but: 

"My  task  was  not  an  easy  one,"  Suzee  went  on. 
"I  had" — she  repeated  the  odd  little  gesture  which 
accompanied  any  hiatus  in  her  statements — "certain 
credentials.     I  have  lived  in  London  before,  I  have 
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certain  duties  which  bring  me  here  sometimes,  and 
so  I  took  up  my  old  quarters,  off  Curzon  Street. 
The  night  of  the  great  fog  I  set  out  for  Limehouse — ■ 
Burma  Chang  was  expecting  me.  I  knew  the  house, 
you  see;  indeed,  at  one  time  I  lived  there  for  nearly  a 
year. 

"You  lived  there!"  Hope  exclaimed  in  amaze- 
ment— "in  Limehouse?" 

"Yes."  She  turned  to  him  composedly.  "My 
father  for  a  time  occupied  the  post  that  later  was 
filled  by  Burma  Chang.  Please  don't  question  me; 
I  will  explain  as  much  as  I  can. 

"I  had  the  key,  then,  of  the  little  door  in  the  wall — 
you  know  the  door  I  mean?  There  have  been, 
photographs  of  it  in  some  of  the  newspapers.  I  went 
down  an  hour  before  the  time  arranged  and  stayed 
with  some  Chinese  people  whom  I  know  there. 
Then  I  went  along,  unlocked  the  door,  locking  it 
behind  me,  crossed  the  garden,  and  pressed  the  bell 
which  rings  in  the  room  above.  Burma  Chang 
came  down  and  admitted  me." 

Both  her  listeners  were  strung  up  to  high  tension, 
recognizing  what  was  coming. 

"Burma  Chang  returned  to  his  seat  at  the  desk 
which  he  had  left  to  admit  me,"  she  went  on.  "He 
smoked  cigarettes  which  contained  i.  lot  of  opium — 
long,  yellow  things;  the  lower  half  was  a  thin  card- 
board tube  filled  with  cotton  wool.  One  of  these 
was  smouldering  in  an  ash  tray  on  his  desk.     He 
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took  it  up  and  went  on  smoking.  He  knew  that  my 
visit  must  mean  that  he  was  in  very  grave  danger, 
but  the  Chinese,  you  see,  do  not  show  emotion. 

"I  began  to  tell  him  why  I  had  come,  and  to  warn 
him  what  he  must  fear,  when  suddenly  he  stood  up, 
raised  his  hand  to  his  throat,  and  his  face  was  con- 
torted. Then,  controlling  himself,  he  pulled  out 
from  under  his  robe  a  little  leather  case  which  he 
wore  upon  a  gold  chain  around  his  neck,  opened  it 
and  took  out  the  Lotus  which  it  contained.  He 
beckoned  to  me.  I  could  see  now  that  he  was  in 
agony. 

"'Take  it,'  he  whispered.  'There  are  the  keys 
Uf  the  door.  Run  for  your  life.  It  is  here  already— 
I  am  poisoned!' 

"As  he  spoke,  a  dreadful  convulsion  seized  him,  and 
he  fell  writhing  upon  the  floor.  He  uttered  a  shrill 
cry  of  agony  and  I  realized  that  he  was  dying. 

"I  knew  I  was  in  dreadful  danger  from  more 
sources  than  one;  and  so,  taking  the  keys,  I  unlocked 
the  door  which  led  on  to  the  stair  and  ran  down  to  the 
bottom.  Locking  the  lower  door,  I  went  out  into  the 
garden  and  relocked  the  door  behind  me.  Then  I 
went  out  into  the  lane  and  locked  the  door  in  the  wall 
as  well. 

"The  fog  was  growing  very  dense,  and  before  I  had 
gone  ten  paces  I  heard  a  police  whistle  close  behind 
me,  and  knew  that  in  some  way  the  death  of  Burma 
Chang  must  have  been  discovered. 
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"What  I  did  after  that,  you  know  quite  well. 
What  I  should  have  done  if  I  had  not  seen  a  train 
standing  upon  the  line  in  front  of  me,  I  really  do  not 
know.  I  could  not  have  found  the  house  of  my 
friends — indeed,  I  was  completely  lost." 

She  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then: 

"I  have  done  what  was  required  of  me,"  she  added, 
"but  before  I  return,  I  wish  to  reward  those  who  have 
helped  me." 

"  I  believe  you  mean  what  you  say,"  Cosmo  Potter 
said  gravely;  "but  although  you  have  cleared  up 
many  points,  there  are  more  which  remain  in  dark- 
ness. You  have  asked  me  not  to  question  you,  but 
on  the  understanding  that  you  are  not  compelled  to 
answer,  surely  there  can  be  no  harm  in  my  trying 
to  learn  some  of  the  things  that  we  want  to  know?" 

Suzee  Che  Lo  smiled  at  him;  and: 

"Very  well,"  she  replied. 

Potter  gazed  at  the  end  of  his  smouldering  ciga- 
rette; then: 

"Do  you  know  what  killed  Burma  Chang?"  he 
asked. 

"Yes,"  she  replied  simply.  "He  died  of  what 
is  called  Lu-chu-see." 

"Ah!"  Potter  exclaimed,  "that  was  the  word 
which  so  puzzled  Inspector  Peel.  What,  may  I  ask, 
is  Lu-chu-see?" 

Suzee  Che  Lo  performed  her  odd  little  gesture. 

"It  is  a  kind  of  infection,"  she  said,  "or  disease, 
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which  comes  out  of  the  earth.  It  is  named  after 
the  district  where  it  is  most  common.  Some  of 
the  peasants  of  Lu  Chu  die  in  this  way,  apparently 
because  of  their  habit  of  eating  a  certain  kind  of  raw 
potato." 

"This  does  not  account  for  Burma  Chang  dying 
in  that  way?" 

"No,"  she  shook  her  head.  "I  cannot  account  for 
it. 

"I  presume,"  Potter  went  on,  "the  extraordinary 
excitement  in  Chinatown,  caused  by  the  death  of 
Burma  Chang,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  known 
to  be  a  member  of  this  society  to  which  you  have 
referred?" 

Suzee  Che  Lo  hesitated  for  a  moment,  watching 
him  enigmatically.     Then: 

"I  don't  know  that  I  should  really  answer  that 
question,"  she  said,  "but  you  are  wrong.  Very  few 
of  the  Chinese  in  London  know  anything  of  this 
society.  He  was  well  known  for  another  reason. 
He  was  a  member  of  one  of  the  lesser  or  ordinary 
Tongs,  although  a  very  powerful  one  of  its  kind. 

She  hesitated  as  if  weighing  her  words  again.  And 
then: 

"Have  you  heard  of  Pak-a-pu?"  she  asked. 

Cosmo  Potter  nodded. 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  "it  is  a  sort  of  lottery  game." 

"It  is  controlled  by  a  Canton  syndicate,"  Suzee 
went  on,  "more  wealthy  than  that  which  runs  the 
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Casino  at  Monte  Carlo.  Burma  Chang  was  the 
London  agent  of  this  syndicate.  I  am  afraid  I  have 
already  told  you  too  much;  I  can  tell  you  no  more." 

"But  surely,"  Potter  persevered,  "you  can  tell  me 
this:  who  is  Satsu  Kuhnar" 

Keenly  he  watched  Suzee  Che  Lo  as  he  put  the 
question,  but  no  perceptible  change  of  expression  oc- 
curred in  the  beautiful  ivory  face. 

"On  his  mother's  side,"  she  replied  composedly, 
"he  belongs  to  a  noble  Chinese  family.  Of  his 
father,  I  know  nothing." 

"Do  you  regard  him  as  a  dangerous  man?" 

She  smiled. 

"You  have  seen  how  dangerous  he  can  be,"  she 
replied. 

"I  think,"  said  Potter,  "that  there  is  something 
vitally  important  which  you  may  be  able  to  tell  us. 
You  said  that  you  lived  for  a  year  in  this  house 
in  Chinatown." 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  "I  lived  there  at  one  time." 
She  regarded  Potter  in  her  tranquil  fashion.  "What 
is  it  you  want  to  know?" 

"I  was  just  mentally  reviewing  a  theory  covering 
all  the  facts  of  the  case,"  he  replied,  "but  based  on  an 
assumption  which  only  you  can  confirm." 

He  began  to  speak  as  though  thinking  aloud. 

"The  investigation  has  been  handicapped  from 
the  outset,"  he  went  on,  "by  a  false  hypothesis  re- 
specting the  motive  of  the  crime.     Robbery  seemed 
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to  be  clearly  indicated,  and  humanity  is  so  predatory. 
But  now  that  we  know  that  whilst  robbery  was 
certainly  the  motive,  but  not  common  robbery,  much 
that  was  formerly  obscure  becomes  as  clear  as  day. 

"There  was  a  moderate  fortune  in  negotiable  form 
contained  in  that  safe.  But  I  gather  that  the  pos- 
session of  this  odd  little  ornament  would  have  placed 
the  assassin  above  the  consideration  of  such  purely 
sordid  matters.  He  came,  then,  for  the  Lotus,  and 
Burma  Chang  met  his  death,  not  because  he  was  the 
president  of  a  wealthy  secret  society  amongst  the 
Chinese  in  London,  or  because  he  was  custodian  of 
their  funds,  but  because  he  chanced  also  to  be  a 
member  of  this  older  and  more  important  association, 
and  therefore  held  a  token  which  vested  its  possessor 
with  unusual  powers." 

"If  he  could  have  secured  it,  he  might  have  done 
much  to  wreck  my  country,"  Suzee  Che  Lo  replied 
simply. 

"Quite  so,"  Potter  went  on.  "It  is  fairly  evident 
that  although  you  arrived  too  late  to  save  Burma 
Chang,  you  were  only  too  late  by  a  few  minutes. 
In  other  words,  the  murderer  must  actually  have  been 
in  the  house  at  the  same  time  that  you  were  there." 

"Why  do  you  think  so?"  she  asked  softly. 

"Because  poison  had  evidently  been  administered 
to  Burma  Chang  only  a  few  minutes  before  your 
arrival;  and  although,  very  shortly  after  your  de- 
parture, a  man  climbed  up  to  the  window,  a  man 
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who  had  seen  your  shadow  from  below  and  mistaken 
it  for  that  of  someone  else,  by  the  time  he  reached 
the  window,  broke  it,  and  entered  the  room,  the 
safe  had  been  opened  and  ransacked,  also  the  table 
drawers.  In  other  words,  someone  had  hastily 
searched  the  room  for  the  Lotus.  This" — he  raised 
his  finger  forensically — "although  both  doors  were 
locked." 

"How  do  you  know  this?"  asked  Suzee  Che  Lo. 

"I  have  it  in  writing  in  my  pocket  now,"  Hope 
replied  quietly,  "signed  by  the  man  who  entered  the 
room." 

"The  facts  as  they  stand,"  Potter  resumed,  "in 
the  light  of  the  evidence  of  the  various  persons 
concerned,  pointedly  suggest  that  it  was  none  other 
than  yourself  who  ransacked  the  table  drawers. 
Your  possession  of  this  amulet,  which  you  state  the 
dead  man  wore  suspended  by  a  gold  chain  about  his 
neck,  merely  strengthens  this  theory." 

"Ah!"  Suzee  Che  Lo  looked  at  him  with  half-closed 
eyes.  "I  might  also  have  murdered  him,  you 
think?" 

"I  think  nothing  of  the  kind,"  Potter  replied; 
"I  am  merely  stating  the  aspect  of  the  case  up  to 
a  certain  point.  But,  to  go  on.  At  a  subsequent 
stage  of  the  inquiry,  on  the  same  night,  the  lights 
were  turned  out  all  over  the  house  at  a  particular 
moment,   from   some   control   switch   which,   up   to 
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the  present  moment,  so  far  as  my  information  bears 
me,  has  not  been  discovered.     This  is  point  one. 

"During  the  darkness  so  produced,  someone  had 
entered  the  room  where  the  dead  man  lay,  and  re- 
moved the  gold  chain  with  its  leather  case  to  which 
you  refer,  and  the  existence  of  which  was  noted 
by  Superintendent  Kerry.  At  this  time,  on  the 
evidence  of  Bernard  Hope  here,  you  were  certainly 
not  in  Limehouse.     Therefore  this  is  point  two. 

"This  feat  was  performed,  then,  although  Superin- 
tendent Kerry  stood  near  one  door,  or  a  little  way 
outside,  and  the  other  was  locked.  This  is  point 
three. 

"Finally,  a  man  mistaken  by  two  constables  for 
Sergeant  Simmons  left  the  house  late  on  the  night  of 
the  murder,  certainly  wearing  Simmons's  hat  and 
conspicuous  raincoat,  and  disappeared,  Simmons 
later  being  recovered  from  the  Thames.  This  is 
point  four,  and  together  with  the  points  one,  two, 
and  three,  makes  up,  I  think,  conclusive  evidence 
to  show  that  there  is  a  way  into  that  room,  or  to 
the  stair  leading  down  from  it,  which  the  police,  so 
far,  have  not  discovered." 

Suzee  Che  Lo,  who  had  continued  to  watch  him 
fascinatedly,  now  smiled  slightly;  but: 

"Your  reasoning  is  excellent,  Potter,"  said  Bernard 
Hope.  "Your  idea  is  that  the  murderer  in  some  way 
stunned   or   perhaps   killed   Simmons   on  the   dark 
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stairway,  took  his  hat  and  coat,  and  went  out,  thus 
escaping." 

"Quite  so."  Potter's  mild  eyes  surveyed  him 
surprisedly.     "Any  objections?" 

"Yes,"  Hope  replied  slowly,  whilst  Suzee  Che  Lo 
now  transferred  her  gaze  to  his  face.  "Robbery 
of  the  coat  and  hat  suggests  that  it  was  necessary  for 
this  hypothetical  hidden  man  to  pass  the  constable 
on  duty  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs.  In  other  words, 
that  this  hiding-place,  which  you  have  quite  reason- 
ably constructed  in  the  house  of  Burma  Chang,  had 
an  exit  into  the  room  where  the  dead  man  lay,  and 
another  exit — where?" 

"Where!"  Potter  echoed — "almost  beyond  doubt, 
on  that  staircase!  Hence  the  sudden,  silent,  and 
effective  attack  upon  Simmons." 

"So  far  very  good,"  Hope  admitted,  "because 
the  murderer,  a  few  moments  later,  disguised  as  the 
Sergeant,  went  down  and  out  into  the  garden,  de- 
ceiving the  man  on  duty  there — as  was  quite  possible 
on  so  foggy  a  night.  But  are  you  not  overlooking 
one  rather  important  thing?" 

"What  is  that?"  Potter  demanded. 

"The  later  discovery  of  Simmons's  body  in  the 
Thames.     How  did  he  get  there?" 

Potter's  angular  face  presented  a  curious  study 
in  perplexity.  But  before  he  had  time  to  reply 
came  the  ringing  of  a  bell  and  a  loud  and  peremptory 
knocking  at  the  door  of  the  cottage. 
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"Hello!"  said  Hope,  "who  can  this  be?" 

Suzee  Che  Lo  stood  up  hastily,  but  without  any 
trace  of  alarm,  and  Potter's  gaze  became  fixed  upon 
the  closed  door. 

"Don't  make  any  bones  about  it!"  shouted  a 
familiar  voice.  "I  know  who  is  inside,  and  nobody 
has  anything  to  gain  by  hiding." 

"Inspector  Sowerby!"  Potter  murmured.  "Let 
him  in." 

Hope  crossed  to  the  door,  opened  it,  and  admitted 
the  Inspector,  who  looked  across  the  little  lobby  into 
the  lighted  room  where  Suzee  Che  Lo  and  Cosmo 
Potter  stood  watching  him. 

"It's  a  funny  world,"  he  said,  "and  it  certainly 
seems  to  me  that  this  lady,  on  her  own  admission, 
knows  altogether  too  much  about  this  business." 

Suzee  looked  at  him  scornfully. 

"How  do  you  know  what  I  know?"  she  asked. 

"Well,"  said  Sowerby,  "I  know  everything  you 
have  told  these  gentlemen,  because,  you  see,  while 
Mr.  Hope  was  out  this  afternoon  I  called  to  examine 
the  meter,  and  at  the  same  time  fitted  a  little  instru- 
ment which  is  sometimes  called  a  Tectaphone." 

Suzee's  eyes  seemed  to  grow  longer  and  narrower. 

"So  you  have  heard  all  that  I  have  said?"  Her 
voice  was  very  soft. 

"Every  word!"  Sowerby  answered. 

And  Bernard  Hope,  who  was  watching  her,  saw 
Suzee  Che  Lo  smile  triumphantly. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

SUPERINTENDENT  KERRY  ON  DUTY 

ONCE  more  Cosmo  Potter's  car  threaded 
the  narrow  and  unsavoury  streets  of  China- 
town. 

Except  in  that  main  thoroughfare  which  is  an 
artery  of  Dockland,  there  were  few  people  about. 
The  law-abiding  citizens  of  Limehouse,  dock  workers 
and  the  like,  are  early  to  bed.  One  would  have 
thought  that  Chinatown  slumbered.  But  it  was  not 
so.  The  night  life  of  Chinatown  is  invisible  to  the 
chance  visitor. 

Sowerby  was  mildly  triumphant.  Kerry's  criti- 
cisms of  his  conduct  of  the  case  had  proved  hard  of 
digestion,  but  the  information  given  by  Cosmo  Potter 
to  the  Commissioner,  relative  to  the  desirability  of 
interviewing  Satsu  Kuhna,  had  led  nowhere,  that 
mysterious  Asiatic  having  disappeared  like  a  mirage. 

It  was  particularly  grateful  to  Sowerby's  soul  that 
the  details  now  in  his  possession  had  come  about  as  a 
result  of  his  dogged  persistence  in,  as  he  termed  it, 
"keeping  an  eye  on  Mr.  Hope." 

He  reflected,  as  the  car  drew  near  to  the  house  of 
Burma  Chang,  through  those  streets  where  shadows 
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sometimes  flitted,  indicative  of  furtive  life — as 
moving  shadows  on  the  sands  tell  of  lizards — that 
Superintendent  Kerry,  in  his  place,  would  almost 
certainly  have  detained  all  three  of  these  conspirators 
as  "accessories  after  the  fact." 

That  was  Kerry's  way.  Sowerby  did  not  believe 
in  it. 

And  so,  now,  the  distinguished  K.  C.  behind  him, 
he  sat,  his  back  to  the  driver,  alternately  studying  the 
beautiful  face  of  Suzee  Che  Lo,  which  he  thought  was 
like  an  ivory  carving  of  some  Eastern  goddess,  and 
the  uneasy  face  of  Bernard  Hope  who  sat  beside  her. 

There  had  been  long  intervals  of  silence  during 
the  drive;  but  now: 

"I  cannot  understand,"  said  Potter  suddenly, 
"why  this  house  has  been  sealed  up  but  left  com- 
paratively unprotected.  I  gather  from  this  morning's 
papers  that  there  is  a  constable  on  duty  somewhere, 
but  otherwise  the  place  is  deserted.  Why  advertise 
the  fact?" 

"Don't  ask  me,  sir,'*  said  Sowerby.  "It's  the 
Superintendent's  idea;  but,  as  it  happens,  it  will  save 
us  a  lot  of  trouble  to-night.  Suppose  we  stop  the  car 
here  and  walk  the  rest  of  the  way  ?  We  can  probably 
slip  in  unobserved.  If  this  had  been  Peckham  or 
Putney,  crowds  would  have  been  round  the  place  all 
day  and  half  the  night.  But  in  Limehouse,  never 
a  soul  comes  near  the  scene  of  a  murder.  Curious, 
isn't  it?" 
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"Asiatic,"  Potter  murmured.  "What  is  there  to 
see?     After  all,  the  Asiatic  is  very  logical." 

"There  was  some  sort  of  disturbance  all  through 
Chinatown  for  a  time,"  Sowerby  went  on.  "The 
death  of  this  man  Chang  evidently  had  a  disorganiz- 
ing effect  of  some  sort." 

Suzee  Che  Lo  broke  her  long  silence. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "it  has  stopped  them  gambling 
for  a  while,  and  the  Chinaman  who  cannot  gamble 
stifles." 

Inspector  Sowerby  stared  at  her  curiously,  and 
might  perhaps  have  asked  her  to  explain  her  words, 
but,  at  this  moment,  Cosmo  Potter  signalled  to 
Burton  to  stop. 

The  car  drew  up  at  the  corner  of  a  narrow  street. 
They  walked  on  through  the  darkness,  presently 
coming  to  those  three  iron  pillars  which  marked 
the  end  of  the  lane  bound  ng  the  back  of  the  house. 

"Go  on  in,"  said  Sowerby.  "I  understand  you 
have  keys  of  the  doors,  and  I  will  slip  round  to  the 
front  and  see  the  man  on  duty.  Leave  the  doors 
open  and  I  will  join  you.     Don't  do  anything  until 

come. 

He  retired,  and  Suzee  Che  Lo,  with  the  key  which 
she  carried,  opened  the  door  in  the  wall.  The  three 
entered  upon  that  derelict  patch  of  ground  which  once 
had  been  a  garden.  Now  they  crossed  to  the  door 
giving  access  to  the  stairway  upon  which,  according 
to  Cosmo  Potter's  theory,  poor  Simmons  had  met 
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his  death.  It  had  been  roughly  repaired  and  locked, 
but  Suzee  unlocked  it;  and: 

"You  have  brought  your  torch,  Hope?"  said 
Potter. 

In  reply,  came  a  beam  of  white  light. 

The  three  mounted  the  uncarpeted  stair  to  the  door 
at  the  top  and  shot  the  bolt  back.  Suzee  Che  Lo 
pressed  a  switch  immediately  inside  and  set  close 
beside  the  safe,  illuminating  the  strange  room. 

"Does  it  matter,"  she  said,  turning  to  Potter, 
"the  light?" 

"I  don't  think  so,"  he  replied,  the  tone  of  his 
voice  betraying  the  excitement  which  possessed  him. 

Bernard  Hope  stood  staring  about  the  queer  place 
in  bewilderment;  and  Potter  also  began  to  look 
about  him;  when: 

"Good  God!"  he  cried,  and  started  back — point- 
ing. 

The  safe  was  open,  and  all  sorts  of  documents  lay 
scattered  on  the  floor! 

No  one  spoke  for  several  moments,  all  staring 
at  this  unforeseen  spectacle.  The  room  otherwise 
presented  a  model  of  neatness,  everything  being  in 
place.  Then,  Bernard  Hope,  staring  at  an  ash  tray 
upon  the  writing  desk,  pointed,  silently,  indicating 
what  lay  there. 

Cosmo  Potter  glanced  down  at  the  tray,  bent  lower, 
and  stared,  finally,  long  and  hard.    Then,  looking  up: 

"A  piece  of  chewing  gum,"  he  said.     "Kerry  has 
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been  here !  But  why  ? "  His  bewildered  gaze  returned 
again  to  the  open  safe.     "Why  this?" 

"If  the  money  was  left  under  seal,"  Bernard 
Hope  began  in  a  curiously  hushed  voice,  "a  strange 
proceeding  in  the  circumstances,  I  think — is  it  not 
possible  that  someone  acting  upon  the  information 
broadcasted  this  morning,  and  evading  the  one  man 
on  duty  at  the  front  of  the  house,  gained  access  to  this 
room  in  some  way?  The  prize  is  big  enough  to 
justify  big  risks." 

"No!"  Suzee  Che  Lo  whispered,  "it  is  not  that. 
At  least" — her  expression  was  enigmatical — "it  is, 
perhaps,  that,  but  not  quite  as  you  mean.  Please, 
be  quite  still  and  listen." 

The  two  men  stared  at  her  as  she  raised  one  ivory 
hand,  enjoining  them  to  silence. 

They  obeyed  her,  and  the  stillness  in  the  closed 
room,  where  yet  a  faint  perfume  of  the  Orient  pre- 
vailed, became  complete  and  extraorindary.  Sud- 
denly: 

"I  seem  to  hear  a  sound  like  distant  shouting!" 
said  Hope  in  a  hushed  voice. 

"It  is  so!"  Suzee  nodded.  "We  cannot  wait  for 
Inspector  Sowerby.     It  may  be     .     .     ." 

She  glanced  at  the  open  safe.  Then,  turning  to 
Cosmo  Potter: 

"Do  you  carry  arms?" 

"Yes,"  said  he,  "I  have  a  revolver  in  my  pocket." 

"Very  well.     Make  sure  you  are  ready." 
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Suzee  crossed  to  the  safe,  manipulated  the  lock 
combination  in  some  way,  moving  the  heavy  door 
slightly.  Then,  as  she  pushed,  the  entire  safe,  to- 
gether with  the  section  of  wall  in  which  it  was  set, 
swung  inward,  revealing  a  low  doorway  through 
which  a  light  shone! 

At  the  moment  this  phenomenon  occurred, 
Inspector  Sowerby  might  be  heard  mounting  the 
stairs;  and  whilst  the  two  men,  transfixed  with 
astonishment,  stood  one  on  either  side  of  the  woman, 
looking  through  the  opening,  Sowerby  entered  the 
room. 

"Hello!"  he  cried,  "what  the  devil's  this?" 

"Hello!"  echoed  a  voice  from  within.  "In  at  the 
death,  Sowerby!" 

Suzee  Che  Lo  shrank  back;  but: 

"Superintendent  Kerry!"  cried  Potter. 

Stooping,  he  passed  through  the  doorway,  followed 
by  Hope,  Sowerby  close  at  the  latter's  heels. 

A  scene  presented  itself  which  none  of  those  who 
saw  it  were  ever  likely  to  forget. 

They  stood  in  a  small  square  room,  the  ceiling 
very  high.  It  contained  a  number  of  curious  ob- 
jects, including  a  table  upon  which  were  stacks  of 
Pak-a-pu  papers.  It  was  lighted  by  a  hanging  lamp, 
and  another  lamp  was  on  the  table.  Above  this 
table  was  a  complicated-looking  keyboard,  and  im- 
mediately beneath  it  a  row  of  small,  black,  round 
funnels,  not  unlike  telephone  mouthpieces. 
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The  whole  place  was  in  the  utmost  disorder — 
and  in  a  chair  facing  the  doorway  through  which  they 
had  entered  sat  Superintendent  Kerry! 

For  the  first  time  in  Cosmo  Potter's  long  experi- 
ence of  him,  Red  Kerry  was  unshaven,  untidy,  and 
very  palpably  almost  exhausted.  The  light  of  his 
fierce  eyes,  however,  was  undimmed,  and,  fixing 
them  upon  Sowerby: 

"If  you  are  going  to  tell  me  that  Mr.  Cosmo 
Potter  led  you  here,"  he  said,  some  of  the  old  snap 
returning  to  his  voice,  "I  shall  throw  something, 
although  I  am  nearly  done." 

"No,  Superintendent,"  said  Sowerby  warmly;  "I 
got  the  information  myself." 

But,  even  as  he  spoke,  his  glance  had  strayed 
to  another  corner  of  the  room,  in  the  direction  of 
which  Hope  and  Potter  were  both  staring.  Now, 
stooping  her  graceful  head  as  she  entered,  Suzee  Che 
Lo  came  in,  and  instantly,  as  if  by  instinct,  her  in- 
scrutable dark  eyes  turned  in  the  same  direction. 

One  sibilant  word  she  uttered  and  stood,  statu- 
esque, looking  at  that  which  lay  there. 

It  was  a  man,  his  wrists  handcuffed  behind  him, 
lying  on  his  right  side,  so  that  his  features  were 
concealed.  The  slender  yellow  hands,  however, 
betrayed  the  Asiatic,  as  did  the  glossy  black  hair. 
He  was  breathing  regularly  as  if  asleep. 

"It's  Satsu  Kuhna!"  said  Cosmo  Potter,  almost  in 
a  whisper. 
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"It  is!"  rapped  Kerry. 

He  stood  up,  swayed,  clutched  the  chair,  and  sat 
down  again. 

"Whew!"  he  exclaimed,  "how  my  head  swims." 

"What's  the  matter,  Superintendent?"  said  Sow- 
erby,  springing  forward  anxiously.  "You  look 
quite  pale." 

"Pale!"  Kerry  raised  a  small  muscular  hand 
wearily  to  his  head.  "Do  you  realize  that  I've  been 
playing  spider  in  the  middle  of  this  web  for  just  upon 
twenty-four  hours!" 

"What!"  Potter  cried.  "By  Gad,  I  see  it  all, 
Superintendent!  I  congratulate  you.  The  para- 
graph in  the  paper  was  merely  to  bait  the  trap?" 

"Sure."  Kerry  nodded  wearily.  "I  found  the 
way  into  this  place  yesterday  evening." 

And  as  he  spoke  he  appeared  for  the  first  time  to 
notice  the  curious  glances  which  all  were  casting  at 
the  man  in  the  corner;  and: 

"Don't  worry,"  he  said,  with  all  his  customary 
savagery;  "you  won't  wake  the  baby.  But  I  should 
be  indebted  if  someone  would  get  me  a  brandy-and- 
soda,  or,  failing  that,  a  glass  of  water." 

"I'm  sorry,"  said  Sowerby,  starting  for  the  low 
doorway.  "I  don't  know  about  the  brandy,  but  I 
noticed  several  bottles  of  whisky  in  a  room  down- 
stairs, when  I  was  examining  the  place." 

"I  don't  doubt  it,"  Kerry  murmured,  lying  back 
and  closing  his  eyes. 
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As  Sowerby  went  out,  he  continued  to  speak: 

"It's  none  of  your  business,"  he  went  on,  "and 
I  shouldn't  tell  you  a  word  of  this,  but  I  owe  one  of 
you  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  saving  my  life." 

"Saving  your  life!"  Hope  exclaimed.  "Whatever 
do  you  mean,  Superintendent?" 

"I  mean  that  for  a  bunch  of  smarts  who've  been 
doubling  on  me  all  the  time,"  declared  Kerry,  his 
eyes  flicking  widely  open  again,  "you  have  made  some 
amends  at  the  finish.  Your  idea  of  helping  the  Law 
is  not  my  idea.  But  we'll  say  no  more  about  it. 
I  found  this  place  yesterday  evening,  as  I  was  saying. 
When  I  had  given  certain  instructions,  I  came  into 
it  to  examine  it  thoroughly.  It's  a  sort  of  observation 
room." 

He  moved  one  hand  wearily. 

"You  can  hear  what  goes  on  all  over  the  house. 
That  accounts  for  the  man  who  was  concealed  here 
on  the  night  of  the  murder  picking  up  so  much  useful 
information.  Also,  from  that  switchboard  you 
can  control  all  the  lights.  I  don't  know  what  the 
object  is  of  this  arrangement.  The  door  behind  the 
safe  is  the  cleverest  thing  of  its  kind  I  have  ever  seen. 
WThen  I  get  my  strength  back,  I  am  going  to  shake 
hands  with  myself  for  finding  it  out.  The  leather 
thing  from  Burma  Chang's  neck  was  lying  here  on 
the  table,  with  the  chain,  complete.  I  know  now 
that  it  was  for  whatever  had  been  inside  that  the 
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murder  was  committed.  It  was  not  for  the  money  in 
the  safe,  as  I  had  thought  previously. 

"There's  an  ash  tray,  there,  too.  You  can  see 
it  if  you  look.  And  I  know  now  how  Burma  Chang 
died." 

"How?"  said  Cosmo  Potter  eagerly. 

And  Suzee  Che  Lo,  her  gaze  fixed  upon  Satsu 
Kuhna,  sank  down  upon  a  small  chair  near  the  table, 
uttering  a  long  sigh. 

"Poison,  in  a  cigarette,"  Kerry  returned.  "He 
smoked  cigarettes  with  a  cardboard  end  filled  with 
cotton  wool.  While  he  was  out  of  the  room — and 
every  movement  of  any  one  in  it  can  be  traced  from 
here — this  cotton  wool  was  dipped  into  a  little  tube. 
Even  the  tube  had  been  left  behind  by  the  murderer 
in  his  flight.  The  cotton  wool  was  then  replaced.  It 
was  enough  for  it  to  touch  his  tongue,  it  seems.  Ah ! 
thank  Heaven!" 

He  broke  off  as  Sowerby  entered  carrying  a  well- 
filled  tumbler.  Kerry  drank  eagerly  but  sparingly; 
then  : 

"There's  another  door  on  that  side  of  the  room," 
he  said,  "which  opens  on  to  the  staircase.  I  don't 
know  how  to  open  it,  but  the  murderer  did.  He 
opened  it  suddenly,  as  Simmons  stood  outside — 
sandbagged  him — there's  quite  an  arsenal  of  weapons 
in  this  place,  as  you  can  see,  if  you  look  around — and 
pulled  him  through  into  this  room.     Then  wearing 
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his  hat  and  raincoat,  he  passed  the  man  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs  and  also  the  man  at  the  garden 
gate." 

"But,"  Hope  began,  "Simmons's  body " 

Kerry  stood  up,  and  this  time  remained  standing, 
although  holding  the  back  of  the  chair. 

"Somewhere  under  this  house,"  he  explained,  "a 
disused  drain  or  sewer  runs,  which  seems  to  be  filled 
at  high  tide.  There's  a  trap  on  the  other  side  of  the 
table.  If  you  lift  it  you  can  look  down  a  sort  of  deep 
well.  I  don't  know  where  it  empties,  but  that  is  the 
way  poor  Simmons  went.  I  should  be  prepared  to 
take  oath  a  good  many  others  have  gone  the  samt 
way. 

"Now,  I  suppose  you  wonder  what  I  have  been 
doing  here  for  twenty-four  hours.  Well,  I'll  tell  you. 
I  found  my  way  in,  and,  like  a  fool,  closed  the  door. 
I  spent  the  next  five  or  six  hours  trying  to  find  hov* 
to  open  it  again!  I  failed — nor  could  I  open  the  on2 
communicating  with  the  stairway." 

Suzee  Che  Lo  stood  up. 

"It  is  easy,"  she  said,  and,  crossing,  swung  the 
safe  back  into  place. 

"Stop  her!"  cried  Kerry,  springing  forward;  but. 

"All  right,"  she  spoke  over  her  shoulder. 
"Watch." 

She  moved  to  the  keyboard  and  pressed  three 
buttons,  counting  as  she  did  so:  "One — two — three." 

Silently,  the  door  swung  open  again!     Then: 
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"Look  again,"  she  said. 

She  pressed  two  other  buttons,  counting:  "One — 
two." 

A  door  low  down  in  the  wall  to  the  right  opened, 
lid  fashion,  silently,  as  upon  well-oiled  mechanism, 
affording  a  glimpse  of  the  staircase  by  which  they 
had  entered. 

"I  see,"  said  Kerry,  some  of  his  habitual  colour 
returning  to  his  cheeks,  as  he  regarded  her  ap- 
preciatively. "You  would  be  a  big  asset  to  the 
Criminal  Investigation  Department,  miss." 

"This  is  Madame  Suzee  Che  Lo,  Superintendent," 
said  Cosmo  Potter,  "and  you  are  not  far  out,  for  she 
is,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  representative,  and  a  very 
talented  one,  of  some  similar  institution  in  China. 
We  owe  much  to  her." 

Suzee  Che  Lo  turned  to  him. 

"And  I  owe  much  to  you,"  she  said  gracefully. 

She  met  the  fierce  gaze  of  Superintendent  Kerry; 
and,  slightly  indicating  the  form  of  Satsu  Kuhna: 

"When  did  he  come?"  she  asked. 

"He  came  at  about  eight  o'clock  to-night,"  was 
the  reply.  "Failing  the  big  game,  whatever  that 
was,  he  determined  to  rifle  the  safe,  I  suppose.  At 
any  rate,  he  came,  and  I  was  waiting  for  him  with 
a  sandbag,  as  once  he  waited  for  Simmons.  I  made 
a  mistake,  though.  He  came  through  the  other 
door  and  closed  it  behind  him! 

"It  was  only  a  chance  that  he  would  come  in 
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here  at  all,  but  I  regarded  it  as  my  last  hope  of 
escaping  alive.  We  had  something  of  a  rough-house 
for  five  or  ten  m  nutes,  but  I  got  him  quiet  at 
last.  In  the  struggle,  you  can  see,  we  did  some 
smashing." 

He  paused,  finished  the  drink  which  Sowerby  had 
brought  him,  and  then  went  on: 

"Very  like  poetic  justice.  His  fist  came  down 
on  a  glass  tube  which  lay  upon  that  table — I  have 
mentioned  it  before.  It  wasn't  a  very  bad  wound, 
but,  the  moment  I  had  him  secured,  I  learned  some- 
thing and  knew  what  had  happened.  I  won't  turn 
him  over.     He's  not  pretty  to  see." 

" Lu-chu-see! "  Suzee  Che  Lo  muttered.  " Lu-chu- 
see! 

"Very  likely,"  said  Kerry,  staring  at  her  curiously. 
"But  it's  the  same  as  that  which  killed  Burma 
Chang." 

He  nodded  in  the  direction  of  the  corner.  "He's 
been  dead  for  two  hours,  I  should  think,  but  he's  still 
breathing.  It  isn't  pleasant,"  he  added,  "to  be 
locked  in  a  room  which  promises  to  be  your  own  tomb 
with  a  dead  man  who  breathes.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
step  outside.  There  are  a  number  of  formalities 
to  be  dealt  with  and  details  to  be  cleared  up." 

Dawn  was  not  far  off  when  Cosmo  Potter  returned 
at  last  to  his  chambers.  He  found  a  small  parcel 
awaiting    him.     Opening    it,    he    stared    amazedly. 
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It  was  the  powder  box  which  had   contained  the 
Lotus! 

Now  it  contained  a  card  and  jade  earring.     Upon 
the  card  was  written: 

One  day  you  may  revisit  China.     You  have  friends  there. 
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Brook  Evans.     Susan  Glaspell. 

Brown  Study,  The.     Grace  S.  Richmond. 

Buck  Peters,  Ranchman.    Clarence  E.  Mulford 

Bullet  Eater.     Oscar  J.  Friend. 

Burned  Evidence.     Mrs.  Wilson  Woodrow. 

Bush  Rancher,  The.    Harold  Bindloss. 

Bush  That  Burned,  A.    Marjorie  Barclay  McClure. 


THE   BEST   OF  RECENT  FICTION 


Buster,  The.      William   Patterson  White. 
Butterfly.     Kathleen  Norris. 

Cabbages  and  Kings.     O.  Henry. 

Cabin  at  the  Trail's  End.     Sheba  Hargreaves 

Callahans  and  the  Murphys.      Kathleen  Norris. 

Calling  of  Dan  Matthews.     Harold  Bell  Wright. 

Can  Women  Forget?    Florence  Riddell. 

Cape  Cod  Stories.     Joseph  C.  Lincoln. 

Captain  Brand  of  the  Schooner  "Centipede."     Lieut.  Henry  A.  Wise. 

Cap'n  Dan's  Daughter.     Joseph  C.  Lincoln. 

Cap'n  Eri.     Joseph  C.  Lincoln. 

Cap'n  Jonah's  Fortune.     James  A.  Cooper. 

Captains  of  Souls.     Edgar  Wallace. 

Cap'n  Sue.     Hulbert  Footner. 

Cap'n  Warren's  Wards.     Joseph  C.  Lincoln. 

Cardigan.     Robert  W.  Chambers. 

Carib  Gold.     Ellery  H.  Clark. 

Carnac's  Folly.     Sir  Gilbert  Parker. 

Carry  On,  Jeeves!      P.  G.  Wodehouse. 

Case  and  the  Girl.     Randall  Parrish. 

Case  Book  of  Sherlock  Holmes,  The.    A.  Conan  Doyle. 

Cask,  The.     Freeman  Wills  Crofts. 

Cat-O'Mountain.     Arthur  O.  Friel. 

Cat's  Eye,  The.     R.  Austin  Freeman. 

Catspaw,  The.     Terry  Shannon. 

Cattle.     Winifred  Eaton  Reeve. 

Cattle  Baron,  The.     Robert  Ames  Bennet. 

Cavalier  of  Tennessee.     Meredith  Nicholson. 

Celestial  City,  The.     Baroness  Orczy. 

Certain  Dr.  Thprndyke,  A.     R.  Austin  Freeman. 

Certain  People  of  Importance.     Kathleen  Norris. 

Chaffee  of  Roaring  Horse.     Ernest  Haycox. 

Chance — and  the  Woman.      Ellis  Middleton. 

Charteris  Mystery.     A.  Fielding. 

Cherry  Square.     Grace  S.    Richmond. 

Cheyne  Mystery,  The.    Freeman  Wills  Crofts. 

Child  of  the  North.     Ridgwell  Cullum. 

Child  of  the  Wild.     Edison  Marshall. 

Children  of  Divorce.     Owen  Johnson. 

Chronicles  of  Avonlea.     L.  M.  Montgomery. 

Cinema  Murder,  The.     E.  Phillips  Oppenheira. 

City  of  Lilies,  The.    Anthony  Pryde  and  R.  K.  Weeks. 

City  of  Peril,  The.     Arthur  Stringer. 

City  of  the  Sun,  The.     Edwin  L.  Sabin. 


THE   BEST   OF  RECENT  FICTION 


Clair  De  Lune.     Anthony  Pryde. 

Clever  One,  The.     Edgar  Wallace. 

Click  of  Triangle  T.     Oscar  J.  Friend. 

Clifford  Affair,  The.      A.   Fielding. 

Clock  Strikes  Two,  The.     Henry  Kitchell  Webster. 

Clouded  Pearl,  The.      Berta   Ruck. 

Cloudy  in  the  West.     William  Patterson  White. 

Club  of  Masks,  The.     Allen  Upward. 

Clue  of  the  New  Pin,  The.     Edgar  Wallace. 

Clue  of  the  Twisted  Candle.     Edgar  Wallace. 

Coast  of  Enchantment.     Burton  E.  Stevenson. 

Cock's  Feather.     Katherine  Newlin  Burt. 

Cold  Harbour.     Francis  Brett  Young. 

Colorado  Jim.     George  Goodchild. 

Come  Home.     Stella  G.  S.  Perry. 

Coming  of  Cassidy,   The.      Clarence  E.  Mulford. 

Coming  of  Cosgrove,  The.     Laurie  Y.  Erskine. 

Coming  of  the  Law,  The.     Charles  A.  Selzer. 

Communicating   Door,  The.      Wadsworth   Camp. 

Concerning  Him.    Introduced  by  the  writer  of  "To  M.  L.  G." 

Confidence  Man,  The.     Laurie  Y.  Erskine. 

Conquest  of  Canaan,  The.     Booth  Tarkington. 

Conquering  Lover,  The.    Pamela  Wynne. 

Conqueror  Passes,  A.     Larry  Barretto. 

Constant  Nymph,  The.     Margaret  Kennedy. 

Contraband.      Clarence  Budington  Kelland. 

Copper  Moon.     Edwin  Bateman  Morris. 

Corbin  Necklace,  The.     Henry  Kitchell  Webster. 

Corsican  Justice.    J.  G.  Sarasin. 

Corson  of  the  J.  C.     Clarence  E.  Mulford. 

Cottonwood  Gulch.     Clarence  E.  Mulford. 

Court  of  Inquiry,  A.    Grace  S.  Richmond. 

Cow  Woman,  The.     George  Gilbert. 

Crime  at  Red  Towers.     Chester  K.  Steele. 

Crime  in  the  Crypt,  The.     Carolyn  Wells. 

Crimson  Circle,  The.     Edgar  Wallace. 

Crooked.     Maximilian  Foster. 

Crooked  Cross,  The.     Charles  J.  Dutton. 

Crook's  Shadow,  The.     J.  Jefferson  Farjeon. 

Cross  Trails.     Harold  Bindloss. 

Cruel  Fellowship.     Cyril  Hume. 

Cryder  of  the  Big  Woods.     George  C.  Shedd. 

Cry  in  the  Wilderness,  A.     Mary  E.  Waller. 

Crystal  Cup,  The.     Gertrude  Atherton. 

Cup  of  Fury,  The.     Rupert  Hughes. 

Curious  Quest,  The.    E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 


THE  BEST  OF  RECENT  FICTION 


Cursed  Be  the  Treasure.    H.  B.  Drake. 

Cytherea.    Joseph  Hergesheimer. 

Cy  Whittaker's  Place.     Joseph  C.  Lincoln. 

Daffodil  Murder,  The.     Edgar  Wallace. 

Dagger,  The.     Anthony  Wynne. 

Dalehouse  Murder,  The.     Francis  Everton. 

Damsel  in  Distress,  A.    Pelham  G.  Wodehouse. 

Dan  Barry's  Daughter.     Max  Brand. 

Dance  Magic.     Clarence  Budington  Kelland. 

Dancers  in  the  Dark.     Dorothy  Speare. 

Dancing  Silhouette,  The.     Natalie  Sumner  Lincoln. 

Dancing  Star.     Berta  Ruck. 

Danger.     Ernest  Poole. 

Danger  and  Other  Stories.     A.  Conan  Doyle. 

Dangerous  Business.     Edwin  Balmer. 

Dark  Duel.    Marguerite  Steen. 

Darkest  Spot,  The.     Lee  Thayer. 

Dark  Eyes  of  London,  The.     Edgar  Wallace. 

David  Strange.     Nelia  Gardner  White. 

Daughter  of  the  House.     Carolyn  Wells. 

Daughter  of  the  Sands,  A.     Frances  Everard. 

Daughter  Pays,  The.     Mrs.  Baillie  Reynolds. 

David  Copperfield.      Charles  Dickens. 

Deadfall,  The.     Edison  Marshall. 

Dead  Men's  Shoes.     Lee  Thayer. 

Dead  Ride  Hard,  The.     Louis  Joseph  Vance. 

Dear  Pretender,  The.     Alice  Ross  Colver. 

Death  Maker,  The.    Austin  J.  Small. 

Deeper  Scar,  The.     Sinclair  Gluck. 

Deep  in  the  Hearts  of  Men.    Mary  E.  Waller. 

Deep  Lake  Mystery.    Carolyn  Wells. 

Deep  Seam,  The.    Jack  Bethea. 

Defenders,  The.     Stella  G.  S.  Perry. 

Delight.     Mazo  de  la  Roche. 

Demon  Caravan,  The.    Georges  Surdez. 

Depot  Master,  The.     Joseph  C.  Lincoln. 

Desert  Dust.    Edwin  L.  Sabin. 

Desert  Healer.      E.  M.  Hull. 

Desire.     Gladys  Johnson. 

Desire  of  His  Life,  and  Other  Stories.     Ethel  M.  Dell. 

Destiny.     Rupert  Hughes. 

Devil  of  Pei-ling,  The.     Hetbert  Asburr. 

Devil's  Mande,  The.     Frank  L.  Packard. 

Devil's  Paw,  The.     E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 


THE   BEST   OF  RECENT  FICTION 


Devonshers,  The.     Honore  Willsie  Morrow. 

Diamond  Murders,  The.     J.  S.  Fletcher. 

Diamond  Thieves,  The.     Arthur  Stringer. 

Diana  at  the  Bath.     Elizabeth  Hall  Yates. 

Diana  of  Kara-Kara.     Edgar  Wallace. 

Diane's  Adventure.      Ann   Sumner. 

Dimmest  Dream,  The.     Alice  Ross  Colver. 

Divine  Event.     Will  N.  Harben. 

Divots.     P.  G.  Wodehouse. 

Dixiana,  A  Novelization.   Winnie  Brandon. 

Dr.  Glazebrook's  Revenge.     Andrew  Cassels  Brown. 

Dr.  Nye.     Joseph  C.  Lincoln. 

Doctor  S.  O.  S.     Lee  Thayer. 

Doctor  Who  Held  Hands,  The.     Hulbert  Footner. 

Don  Careless.     Rex  Beach. 

Door  of  Dread,  The.     Arthur  Stringer. 

Doors  of  the  Night.     Frank  L.  Packard. 

Door  With  Seven  Locks.     Edgar  Wallace. 

Dope.     Sax  Rohmer. 

Double  Chance,  The.     J.  S.  Fletcher. 

Double  House,  The.     Elizabeth  Dejeans. 

Double  Thirteen,  The.     Anthony  Wynne. 

Double  Traitor,  The.     E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 

Downey  of  the  Mounted.     James  B.  Hendryx. 

Draycott  Murder  Mystery.     Molly  Thynne. 

Dream  Detective.     Sax  Rohmer. 

Dream  Kiss.    Ann  Sumner. 

Drums  of  Aulone,  The.     Robert  W.  Chambers. 

Drums  of  Doom.     Robert  Welles  Ritchie. 

Duke  Steps  Out,  The.     Lucian  Cary. 

Dust.    Armine  Von  Tempski. 

Dust  of  the  Desert.     Robert  Welles  Ritchie. 

Dust  to  Dust.     Isabel  Ostrander. 


Eames-Erskine  Case.     A.  Fielding. 

Easy.     Nina  Wilcox  Putnam. 

Eddy  and  Edouard.     Baroness  Von  Hutten. 

Eight  Panes  of  Glass.     Robert  Simpson. 

Ellerby  Case,  The.     John  Rhode. 

Emerald  Tiger.     Edgar  Jepson. 

Emily  Climbs.     L.  M.  Montgomery. 

Emily  of  New  Moon.     L.  M.  Montgomery. 

Emily's  Quest.     L.  M.  Montgomery. 

Emperor  of  America,  The.     Sax  Rohmer. 

Empty  Hands.     Arthur  Stringer. 


THE  BEST  OF  RECENT  FICTION 


Enchanted  Canyon,  The.     Honore  Willsie  Morrow. 

Enemies  of  Women.     Vicente  Blasco  Ibanez. 

Erskine  Dale,  Pioneer.     John  Fox,  Jr. 

Evil  Shepherd,  The.   E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 

Exile  of  the  Lariat,  The.     Honore  Willsie  Morrow. 

Extricating  Obadiah.     Joseph  C.  Lincoln. 

Eye  of  Osiris,  The.     R.  Austin  Freeman. 

Eyes  of  the  World,  The.     Harold  Bell  Wright. 

Face  Cards.     Carolyn  Wells. 

Face  in  the  Night,  The.     Edgar  Wallace. 

Fair  Game.      Olive  Wadsley. 

Fair  Harbor.      Joseph   C.   Lincoln. 

Faith  of  Our  Fathers.     Dorothy  Walworth  Carman. 

Family.     Wayland  Wells  Williams. 

Fantomas  Captured.     Marcel  Allain. 

Far  Call.     Edison  Marshall. 

Fatal  Kiss  Mystery,  The.      Rufus  King. 

Fathoms  Deep.     Elizabeth  Stancy  Payne. 

Feast  of  the  Lanterns,  The.     Louise  Jordan  Miln. 

Fellowship  of  the  Frog,  The.      Edgar  Wallace. 

Fidelia.      Edwin  Balmer. 

Fifteen  Cells,  The.     Stuart  Martin. 

Fight  on  the  Standing  Stone.     Francis  Lynde. 

Findings  Is  Keepings.    John  Boyd  Clarke. 

Find  the  Clock.     Harry  Stephen  Keeler. 

Fine  Feathers.     Margery  Lawrence. 

Fire  Brain.      Max    Brand. 

Fire  Tongue.     Sax  Rohmer. 

First.  Sir  Percy,  The.      Baroness  Orczy. 

Fish  Preferred.      P.   G.   Wodehouse. 

Flame  of  Happiness,  The.      Florence  Ward. 

Flames  of  Desire.     L.  Noel. 

Flaming*  Jewel,   The.       Robert   W.    Chambers. 

Flamingo.     Mary  Borden. 

Fleur   de  Lys.      J.   G.   Sarasin. 

Flood  Tide.     Sara  Ware  Basset. 

Flowing  Gold.      Rex  Beach. 

Flutes  of  Shanghai,  The.     Louise  Jordan  Miln. 

Flying  Clues.      Charles  J.   Dutton. 

Flying  Squad,  The.     Edgar  Wallace. 

Fool  in  the  Forest,  A.     Anthony  Pryde. 

Foolish  Virgin,  The.     Kathleen  Norris. 

Footsteps  in   the  Night.      G.  Fraser-Simpson. 

Footsteps  That  Stopped.    A.  Fielding. 


THE  BEST  OF  RECENT  FICTION 


Forbidden  Door,  The.     Herman  Landon. 

Forbidden  Trail,  The.      Honore  Willsie  Morrow. 

Forbidden  Lips.     Terry  Shannon. 

Foreman  of  the  Forty-Bar.     Frank  G.  Robertson. 

Forever  Free.      Honore  Willsie  Morrow. 

Forfeit,  The.      Ridgwell   Cullum. 

Fortunate  Wayfarer,  The.     E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 

Fortunate  Mary,  The.     Eleanor  H.  Porter. 

Four-and-Twenty  Blackbirds.     Howard  Vincent  O'Brien. 

Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse,  The.    Vicente  Blasco  Ibanez. 

Four  Just  Men,  The.      Edgar  Wallace. 

Four    Million,    The.       O.    Henry. 

Foursquare.       Grace    S.    Richmond. 

Four  Stragglers,  The.      Frank  L.  Packard. 

Fourteenth  Key,  The.      Carolyn  Wells. 

Fourth  Finger,  The.     Anthony  Wynne. 

Four  Winds,  The.      Sinclair  Gluck. 

Fox  Woman,  The.      Nalbro   Bartley. 

Free  Grass.     Ernest  Haycox. 

French    Wife,    The.       Dorothy   Graham. 

From  Now  On.      Frank  L.   Packard. 

From  Six  to  Six.     W.  Bert  Foster. 

Frontier  of  the  Deep,  The.     Will  Beale. 

Frozen  Inlet  Post.     James   B.  Hendryx. 

Frozen  Justice.     Ejnar  Mikkelsen. 

Full  of  the  Moon.     Caroline  Lockhart. 

Fur  Brigade.     Hal  G.  Evarts. 

Further  Adventures  of  Jimmie  Dale,  The.    Frank  L.  Packard. 

Furthest  Fury,  The.      Carolyn  Wells. 

Fury.      Edmund  Goulding. 

Gabriel  Samara,  Peacemaker.     E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 
Galusha   the   Magnificent.      Joseph    C.    Lincoln. 
Garde  A'Vous  (On  Guard).     J.  D.  Newson. 
Garden  of  Flames.     E.  S.  Stevens. 
Gaspards  of  Pine  Croft.     Ralph  Connor. 
Gate  Through  the  Mountain,  The.     Hugh  Pendexter. 
Gay  Ones,  The.     Charles  Hanson  Towne. 
Gay  Year,  The.     Dorothy  Speare. 
Gentle   Grafter,  The.      O.   Henry. 
Gentleman  Grizzly.      Reginald  C.   Barker. 
Gertrude  Haviland's  Divorce.     Inez  Haynes  Irwin. 
Get  Your  Man.     Ethel  and  James  Dorrance. 
Ghost  of  Hemlock  Canyon.     Harold  Bindloss. 
Giants  in  the  Earth.      O.  E.  Rolvaag. 


